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SECOND GRAND DIVISION 

THE FAR EAST 

Th ‘ Far Fast falls into two sections, Asiatic and Occanu . 

Tile Asi.itu comprises the insular empire of Jaj>an , and, 
on the continent, ('Inna, Koiea, and Sihcnia, the extremt 
iiortliern ten iloiy wlm h, thoiii*li extendinj> far wc^stward, 
must l»e tiealed .is one 

The ()(c.line duision includes the Ansti aliaii c oiitmeiil, 
with the island ot T.isinani.i , the F.itilic islancls utonjied 
iindei the nanus of Mel.iiusia, IMuionesia, and F')l>m.sia, 
to which l.ist New Zc‘aland is .itt.u lu d llu whc»h heini; 

I on\c-tnc nt Iv .issociaUd undei tlu‘ nanu »»t t >c c .nna , .'inl 
tile M.il.iN Ai c lnpel.ij;o, oi M.ila\sia, Ij in*; l>t Iw 11 n \iistr.ilia 
and the Asi.itu eontineiil 

Of these three sections of ()c( anu h.ir I'ast onl\ 
M.d.iesia has .i rccoid exlendiiu; ovti centurus 'llu* 
histoiv of till other lw(», till tin* white sea };onu; races 
hcg.in to sc'ttk aniom; them, is inteieiili.il, c (»n|e‘< tiiral A 
iloiibt w.is sn^i;este.d whcllur Xe.w Zealand should he 
.itl.u.lKd lathe*! to Aiisliali.i than to Oeuaiii.t, for tin* 
le.ison th.it it h.is developed into one of the 
.'intoiionuMis states which ni.ikc up so l.ii};c. a pcntioii ot 
the hiitisli lunpiK . hut this eoiisuleratioii must thailv 
Mold to those hase*d on gtoi;i»iph\ and tthiiologv 

PLAN 

THE INTEREST & IMPORTANCE OF THE FAR EAST 

Angus Hamilton 
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Foi full contents anel page nunibeis see Index 





























THE FAR EAST DIVISION OF THE HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
Tins History beg:ins with the East and conies westward round the world. Japan is therefore the first couiifry to 
come into its survey, and from Japan we travel to Siberia, which, thoug^h extending far west, must be treated as one. 
After Siberia come China and Korea; and Australia, Oceania, and Malaysia all come into the “ Far East ” when thus 
treated geographically. The whole of the white portion of this map is treated in the Grand Division which now opens. 
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OF THE F^R, E^ST 

THE INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE 

OF THE FAR EAST 

BY ANGUS HAMILTON 


inflnt'nce of rnvironmcnt upon a 
j)eo])l(‘ IV sdcloni shown more promi¬ 
nently than in tlu' hijL^h of aviksation 

altauKMl l)y tli(‘ oaily C'lnnesc'. 

Althouf^;!! th<' ictords an* shrouded in 
mystery .ird niaiu‘d hy diserejiancies, a 
I onscnsus ol sc ii'iitific opinion tiaccs the 
ol the ( hiiiese to a nomad tribe 
who, setting out Irom tlie shoies of tlie 
('.ispian, (ontinued to wandei until it 
lound a home on tlu' hanks ol tlie Yellow 
I\i\ei and in the pkii ns oi Shansi. Undei 
I fie intiueiKe ol tliese immigrants, the lude 
manneis ol tlie ahori^nnals gave way to 
eonditions in wliK'h a knowledge' ol the 
>m»‘lting of non and tlie resourt'es of 
agiieulture was aa]iiiied. In the iij)- 
ward ])r(K't*ss ol development, the weaving 
ol ila.x into garmemts .ind the spinning 
of silk Irom eocoons followed; then, 
w'lth pinne\al ehao'- redact'd to ordt'i 
.md the taciilties quickent'd by habits ol 
industry, tlu' beginnings of government 
were made in the sejiaration ol the tribes 
horn one another under their owm leadeis. 

While conditions ol a settled existence 
were in course ol attainment wnthin tht' 
region which is now known as ('hina 
Pro])er, the sjiectacle ol a jirosperous 
(iviiisation, reacting upon the uncouth 
instincts of tribes dwelling among the 
grassy uplands of Mongolia and the plains 
of Manchuria or amid the ice-clad fast¬ 
nesses of the mountains and forest-strewm 
valleys of the farthest north, was presently 
to be responsible for the rise of predatory 


races, who, in the zenith of their strength, 
legariled tlu* teeming cities of the south 
as lawful ])iiz(‘s. While the northern 
lu'ights of Asi.i w'crc producing a lace that 
was to leave' an inclelible impression on 
the w'hole oi the Asiatic Continent, the 
evolution of a no k'ss spec fic type was 
pioct'eding in the islands off the coast, 
('tirricd by a wave of migration from India, 
which lappi'd the coast ol Malayan, 
Indo-China and PolyiH'sia, and mingled m 
the islands ol the Ycilow'Sea with a stream 
from New' (biiiiea so tfiat separate ethno- 
giajihic identities were lost, were tribes who 
looked to tht' ocean foi their cxistenct' 
miK li as tht' earlier Cliinese relied upon 
the |)roceeds ol their husbandry and the 
northein nomads upon their flocks. 

(dancing at the people living amid the 
])lains, the uplands, and the islands, it 
will be st't'ii that an irresistible force was 
eii\ eloping the several races, moulding 
their instincts and idiosyncrasies in accord 
with tht' nature of their environment. 
Thus, while the Chinese, under the incen¬ 
tive of a knowledge of arts and crafts, had 
already jiroduced, in 2356 B.C., a system 
of civilisation destined to endure to our 
time, the nomads and the islanders, 
unqualified by knowledge and controlled 
by climate, were hardly removed from a 
state of savagery a few' centuries before 
the Christian era. 

If the passage of 4,000 years has 
affected the Chinese no more than the 
gliding of an liour, the existence of this 
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Eternal 
Mystery 
of China 


^ri^at impassive people has not been vvitli- 
oiit its effect upon the nations of Eurojie 
as upon the races of the Farthest Fast. 

A point of ancient contact between 
( hristendom and the world of Contuems, 
reflecting, in contemporary Japan to¬ 
day the moie j)ermanent cjualities ot its 
teaching, China has stirred the sjuriis ol 
the adventurous in all ages bv 
its singular graces c)l lefine- 
meiit, its hidden wealth and 
the e>:(|uisiteness ol its artistic 
pelceptions. Arousing the cuiiosity ol 
th(‘ Arab tradeis as e.irly as the eightli 
centurv, it was known to the ancients, 
if the\ loiirneyed by Ibe Southern 
Sea. as tlie kingdom ol Sm Chin. SiiKe. 
Ol ('Inna, in c'oiiuption. juahaps. ol the 
wold T/in—under which dyiKisty occurred, 
in J50 u.< , the fusion ot sc-veral pett\ 
kingdoms into an oiganu empiie, 01 b\ 
the naiiu* ot Seres if. ti<iversing the* longi¬ 
tude' ot Asia, they caint' U\ the overland 
loute Known to thc' Middle Age's b\ the 
uaiin'ol Cathay—e'orrupted Irom Kitai the* 
name b\ which China is still described b\ 
Russia ,ind by the races ol ('entral Asia, 
but which itse'll spiang liom the Klutans. 
the hist ol the* noithe'in dynasties—it 
lepresenied to Eurojic'an comme'rce ot 
the thirteenth century the embodiment 
)l wealth, loinaiu'e, and myste'i y: much as 
its position, maintained uuchauged through 
long centuries, had made it the actual 
le positorv ot the recoids ol ( entral, as w'ell 
as Southern, Asia. 

Conlcin}>oiary wnth the* eaily EgyjUians, 
the Assyiuuis. and the He'brews. and eoin- 
jirising an ein{)ire that 111 2.:ji n.( reprc'- 
'‘cnted as neaily as possible the present 
limits ol the liighteeu Pro\ inces, the 
^Middle Kingdom has lH*en affected by 
the gieat upheavals e>l the Western 
woilel as little as she he’isell hastioubled 
to iinpivss her me'thods and ni<iniiei ol 
go\e*inment upon the aboriginal raevs 
beyond her borders. Indeed, hik'd wnth 
a lolly disdain ol the outer 
barbarians, it was not until the 
chance migi.ition to Korea 
of some five thousand Chinese 
under Ki-tze, in 1122 hc , that the 
ethical, social, and jiohtical systems m 
\ogue m China were earned lurther aheld. 
Once transplanted, howrvei, the aboriginal 
life ol the cave-dwellers ol the jieninsula 
gave way before the su])enor e'liltiin* ot 
Ki-t/e’s lollowers, and within llie course 
ol the succeeding thousand yeais a cluster 
410 


Korea, the 

Middle 

Kingdom 


of independent states, fashioned upon the 
paicntal model, was hrmly established. 

Although in the centuries just before the 
Christian era there was a constant mtei- 
change ot communications with Ihe^e 
states of the Eastern Peninsula, the classic 
conservatism ol the Middle Kingdom wai^ 
unabated by any exjnession ol curuxsity 01 
Intelost in the wdlare ol the unknown 
Islands. Yet the islanders, confronted with 
a struggle lor existence, liad risked the 
penis ol many voyages to the neighbouring 
c'oasts, s]>reading w'onderlul storu's ol their 
own land and retuiniiig w'lth am|)le evi¬ 
dences ol the j)ower and importance ol the* 
Korean kingdom. rnconscioiis of this 
mierconrse, hut bv leason ol it, ('hina, 
the tutor ol Koica, became thiough the 
agency ol her j)Upil a determining lactoi 
in the upward piogressioii ol the islaudeis 
when, botwc'cn 2(io n.c and 215 h.( m 
(oils,.'jueuce ol dvuastie difficultic's, .i 
stc'adv stieam t)l inhabitants Irom the 
peuiiisula jiassed tioin llu' Land ot Morning 
Radiance' c'asiwatds with the intention <>1 
settling on the* coasts ol Japiin. w'llh whose* 
mliabitauls, m lai t. thc'V at once incigcd 

Though at the otluT end ol the pole* 
(d human endt'avoin in ('omjiaiison w'lth 
the ('hinesc*. and familiar onl\ 
^ - w’lth the* elemental ac'cessoncs 

the islanders, under llu' 
mtiiu'iKT of this alien strain, 
at the dawm ot oui era had (*rneigc*d irom 
a state* ol tubal cemtiol to the lecognition 
ol the aiith(>nt\ oi a single and supreini* 
iiilei. IWo centuiies Liter Japane-.i* arms 
wc'ie strong enough to invade Korea, 
where several \'i('loncs were* gained: but 
even then the* Middle* Kingdom maintained 
no commumcal on with the islands ol the* 
Yellow Sea, and w'as more 01 le.ss indifferent 
to the rise ol ovc'r-sea lelations betw’een hei 
\<issal and tlie manners Irom the P2ast. 
It Is possible to trace* to fins obliquity i 1 
the political vision ot the* Celestial Empire* 
oi the day much f>l the sub.seejuent havex' 
that the self-same race were to inflict upon 
the coasts oi Asia. Imprt'ssed with no 
c'ons deration for the interests of the main¬ 
land, and troubled by no sense ol material 
lesponsibility, Japanese corsairs harne I 
the Chinese and Korean c^iasts unmerci- 
fulR', finding in the occupation an outlet 
loi that jinmitive but inherited instinct loi 
aggression that stimulates the race to-daw 
Disturbed less by the apjie nance of an 
Island Pow(*r than by a conledcracy of 
barbarian clans that, by kkkj a.d., had 
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exerted a mastery over Mongolia, Tartary, 
and Manchuria, and a century later 
served as a menace to the safety of 
the dynasty itsell, the Celestial Em])ire 
wiLS beset on two sides by enemies who 
were attracted by the prosperity of its 
people. Unmindful to a great degree of 
the dangers which were accumulating, an 
instinct for and an interest in trade, con¬ 
firmed by the revelation of the self- 
sujiporting character of an enijare that 
reached to Cochin-China in one direction 
and the Pamirs in another, promjited the 
( liinese to neglect the arts ol war in their 
preference tor the triumphs of j)eace. 

Chai acterised ])y a capacity lor infinite 
pains, and possessed of a complete under¬ 
standing ol the varied resources of agri¬ 
culture, the Chinese insensibly pursued 
a path leading always in a contrary 
direction to those marked out by Nature 
foi the islanders, as for the fierce nomads 
ol the ste])pe. Thus innately addicted to 
habits of peace, centuries upon centuries ol 
undisturbed prosperity chastened natures 
that were never very warlike ; whereas the 
exact inversion of this existence propelled 
those hordes of Tartars, Huns, Turks, 
Khitans, Kins, Mongols, and 
Manchus to leave the Far 

The'CWa«.. !" ^''^fiKnr.ng jmssage 

through Asia, and bade the 
Lslandeis release their sails in expeditions 
against Korea. It was not enough for the 
lounder of the Tzin dynasty to fortify his 
northern trontiers by the construction of 
the (ifeat Wall, or for that great warrior 
Panchow to drive the Huns before him to 
tlieOxus Itself, or for the rulers in the long 
])criod of disunion which unites the tall of 
the Han dynasty to the rise of the Sung to 
('ornpromise with the leaders of successive 
rushes of barbarian horsemen by matri¬ 
monial alliances with their families. The 
cause lay in the foundations of the race 
Itself. Yet, such was the insidious charac¬ 
ter of the land against which these mounted 
hordes so often flung themselves that, 
although the imminence of attack ulti¬ 
mately became a thing with which the 
(iovernment of China was w^ont to conjure 
the i^aceful, well-contented lower classes 
and the luxury-loving iijiper classes, the 
effect of each invasion was dissipated so 
soon as the invaders experienced the subtle 
blandishments of Chinese civilisation. 

Presented with remarkable clearness, 
we have an array of devastating invasions, 
the one following the other in rapid 


succession and occasionally assuming such 
dimensions that the operations riveted the 
attent on of Europe upon the little-known 
lands of Asia, which in most instances 
required only the passage of a few centuries 
for the minutest vestige to be obliterated. 
I'hus the Kins, who left no trace, dis- 

- ... . placed the Khitans, equally 

wi -moving irrecoverable, and were in 

History in Little , , j i 

^ . . turn dispossessed by the 

Mongols, whose wide 
dominion embiaced so much of the 
earth’s surface that in 1227 A.n. the whole 
of High Asia, from the Caspian to Korea, 
and from the Indus to the Yellow^ Sea, 
recognised its sway—always excepting the 
strong but still despist'cl sea-state of 
Japan, w’hose lusty inhabitants thiew 
back the allied hosts of China, Korea, and 
the Mongol monarch in 1274 and 1281. 

Yet if the Mongols, in an effort to wreak 
their vengeance on the Chinese, razed to 
the ground the cities of the vanquished so 
that their horsemen could ride over their 
deserted sites w’lthout stumbling, none 
the less they earned the acclamations of 
jiosterity by the facilities that the Mongol 
domination of Central Asia offered to 
communications between the West and 
Cathay. Marco Polo was not alone in his 
knowledge of the Court of the Great Khan, 
although doubtless he was the first to visit 
It. But this liberty of intercourse, existing 
only by the land route to Asia, was mea¬ 
sured solely by the duration of the Mongol 
lule , freedom of action along the high-road 
from West to East stopped prematurely 
when the sw^ay of Islam settled once again 
over Central Asia. Two centuries elapsed 
before, under the banners of the Manchus, 
bold horsemen of the North, in 1644. flashed 
once again through the plains of China, 
imposing, by a change of costume and of 
coiffure, perhaps the most striking effect of 
any that has followed in the train of these 
invasions. 

Hut if the excliisivjiness ot the Moham¬ 
medan conquerors closed the route to 
, Cathay so effectually that foi 
*^*“‘“* f hundred years nothing 

- * p ^ more was heard of the country, 

* Columbus, Cabot and others 

set themselves the task of opening up 
communications by water. But it was 
not Cathay that they reached. That was 
left to the Portuguese Raphael Perestralc 
to accomplish by sailing, in 1511, from 
Malacca to Canton, and thus winnine 
the coveted distinction of first app.oaching 
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China by sea. Fiity years later (1560) 
the same race succeeded in obtaining a 
settlement at Macao, while the Spaniards 
gazed with longing eyes from their strong¬ 
holds m the Philippine Islands upon the 
rich junks on the China seas. Such was 
th(‘ effect of these trading visits from the 
West that the Chinese in their turn 
-. were emboldened to visit loi 

*1 themselves these out lying 

he veil ^.^.ntresot Western tiaffic. But 

in Japan , ,, , 

it w’as more usually vessels 

Irom Japan that were seen, lor theChmt'se 
were still without anysjiecial ajijietite foi 
Western trade. With the islanders, on the 
other hand, a love ol hartt*r. acting on llu‘ 
native instincts of a maritime jieople 
caused them to travelse these more distant 
wateis , although oc (.i^ionally tin* scanti¬ 
ness of the resources 111 then ownc'ountiy 
moved tfiem, so that they were piopell(‘d 
as much by stern nts'essity as by the 
lust of war and loot or a passion lor 
trade. At first Polynesia, tlun Malaysia 
and India were vasited. Again, trips 
W('ie made to the remote coasts ol Mexico 
Still later, a colony lounded at (loa 
became the centre ot an impoitant trading 
connection throughout the Indian hemi- 
sj)h(‘it‘. In these voyage's we see thi 
attractive mfiueiue exercised by ih(‘ 
Pacitic and the Indian Oceans on an 
island peo])le, who, fitted by temjieraincait 
no less than by jiosition jilayed in Eastern 
waters the role filled by the Ehzabeth.in 
.‘Xjiloreis on the' coasts of the New World. 

As yet the distinctive' call of the hast 
had been hearcl only along the liyways ot 
Tuikc^stan, and even those who liad 
res])onded had ventured no further than 
the jirovmces ol Cathay Thus the isles 
of the Yellow' Sea were to the* Western 
manner at the dawn of the sixteenth 
c entury as much a tc-rra incognita as the- 
Arctic and Antarctic regions arc* to the 
sailor of to-day. Tht' s])ectade ot Japanese 
junks sailing gaily acioss the heaving 
^ . . waters of the Spanish Mam 

the****^* and rounding the htx'l of India 
Curtain urouscd the interc'st of the 
Western traders, who at once 
embarked tor the fortunate lands ol the 
East, arranging relations there even before 
they had been welcomed by the Chinese. 

With the arrival of Portuguese traders 
off Japan in 1542, a curtain was raised 
which was never quite to descend. In 
the interval a commercial entrepcit was 
established on the island of Hirado, and 


an intercourse set afoot that encouraged 
a vi.sit from a Spanish squadron towards 
the close of the sixteenth cc'ntury. This 
visit was returned m i()()2 by the despatch 
ol a ceremonial embassy to the (iovc'rnor- 
General of the Philippines. 

'I'hroughoiit the first hall of thatceiitmy 
Japan c'onlimu'd to attract the' advc'iitu- 
roi^, and the* Dutch now lollowed m the' 
wake ol the' Portuguese and Sjianisli 
ships. The rc'ception ol thc' hold sjiints 
was unecjual, and m it>24 all fouigiic'is 
excejit the Dutcli and the English wc're 
banished Pv it>4i no tiadc'rs weic' 
allowed hut Dutch, who, in spite ot being 
lestnctecl to the island c)! Deshiiiui, 
enjoyed a monopoly ot the tiadc* W'lth 
Ja])an until icSf)/. In the* meantime, 
abroad, rumonrs of the* untold wc'alth 
Asia had hi ought the* Indu's, together 
vvitli Cathay and Japan into distnut 
piommeiiee. Endi'i the ('hinc'sc* Enipc'ioi 
Kit'n-Liing. v\'hose resign ol sixty yeais. 
I7J5 I7c)5. was remaikable lor its con 
cjuests and siicxessful adminisliation 
conimeixial mtciToursi' with the Wc'st 
was legn Ian seel, and the founding ol 
1C c'ognis(‘(l trading settlc'inents on the* 
(hina coast enclc'd thi* er.i 
of liiitiv'e attempts to o|K*n 
. trade relations with this ex- 
® elusive jx'oplc' From tht'se 

early trading stations havx* sprung the 
several eommercial capit.ds th.it now 
grace the China coast. Hong Kc»ng,(\inton, 
Shanghai, rieiitsin, and Nc'wchan^ <ue 
the' links existing lo-dav l)C‘tw<‘en the 
magnific'enc e of the inc‘i chant princes and 
the; sway o( thc' “John (^aiij-'any.” Oi 
course conditions are now much altered, 
yet the memories of the past find a very 
splendifl setting in the size*, dignity, *md 
importanc'e ot the modern treaty pc>rts. 
Although the Far East was aWvidy mani- 
lesting its powc'is ol holding tlie attcmtion 
of the civilised world, tlie c'entres ol 
interest there wore eoncc'int'd for many 
years solcdy with thc kiiigdcmis oi (Inna 
and Jajian. 

Australasia was a great unkricjwn when 
the high latitudes of Asia were fhc' fount 
of many conquering races. Obviously, 
therefore, the magnet of acquisitiveness 
jioiiitc'd to the value of investigating the 
bleak northern .stepjies. Once started, 
the Pacific and the Amur were reached 
within eighty years under the impetus 
ol an unrelenting jirogress which swejit 
from west to east across the regions of 
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North Asia. Begun at the instigation of 
Stroganoff, who pushed the hesitating 
lootstcps of Yermak across the Urals in 
1580, by 1584 this gallant freebooter 
was offering to Ivan IV. with no uncertain 
\ oice the wide dominions of Siberia as the 
price of pardon. Khan after khan was 
unseated, tribe after tribe dispossessed, 
for neither Tartar nor Turk. 
ChiM on Buriat nor Tunguse, could 
the Western ^^Yective resistance to 

orizon Cossacks Iroin the Don. 

In the end this all-conquering advance 
was stayed by the Chinese, wlio, in 
the treaty ol Nertchinsk, ibSq, con¬ 
tracted their first formal convention wuth 
a foreign Power. For nearly two centuries 
Russia taithfully observed the terms ot 
this engagement, ap])rehensive ot en¬ 
dangering the Kiachta trade if she con¬ 
tinued her encroachments u])on Manchii 
territory. By this action the trade ot 
China, w’liich has now' made the problem 
of the Far East of dominating importance, 
became of more than passing interest to 
a Western Government. As generations 
]iassed, how^ever, the advance of Russia, 
to the Pacific in one direction, and m 
s(‘arch ot a warm-water harbour in another, 
was resumed. First Eastern Siberia and 
then Northern Manchuria W’cre added to 
litT Asiatic .satrajiy, and the Amur ceased 
to be the containing line. Ultimately her 
fiontier rested on the ocean to the north, 
the east, and the south ; Vladivostock, 
Port Arthur, Harbin, and Mukden 
becoming the centres from which her Far 
Eastern dominions were administered. 

The spirit of adventure, now inspiring 
all ranks of society as well as most of the 
civilised races of the world, was by no 
means satisfied by territorial conquest. 
The wide dominions of the sea, as yet 
untraced and all unknown, embraced an 
empire which appealed as strikingly to 
the sympathies of geographers as did the 
]>rospccts of Far Eastern trade to the 
- _ feelings of the East India 

yj"*^*^®*****^ merchants. Much the ^ame 
ceaseless quest carried the 
tts ra la Cossack Dcjiieff, in 1048, round 
the north-eastern extremity of Asia ; Torres, 
a Spaniard commissioned by the Spanish 
(iovernment of Peru, in 1606 nego¬ 
tiated the strait between New.Guinea 
and the mainland; and various Dutch 
expeditions in 1606, i6t6, i()i8, 1O27 and 
1642 endured the dangers of the reef- 
hound coasts. But it was not until -1688 


that the English first made their appear¬ 
ance on the Australian coast. In 
some measure the situation was await¬ 
ing the man. The voyages of Captain 
Cook (1769-1777) took up the work ol 
geographical exploration in the Southern 
Hemisphere in a style quite befitting the 
records already elsewhere accomjfilished. 

If between the continent of Australia 
and the coasts of China to-day there is only 
a commercial connection, it must not be 
forgotten that Austiaha is closely identified 
with the Polynesian races, w'ho m turn 
are related to the eailv Jajianese. New' 
Zealand, Australia, New Caledonia, and 
New' Guinea, as ])arts ot one and the 
same continent, which now in many jilace> 
has disappeared beneath the sea, present 
an ethnographic study ol unusual impoi- 
tance and interest. In li'w othei parts 
ol the world is so great an ethnograjihie 
v’ariation imposed u()on a single con¬ 
necting racial family a^ in the island 
divisions of the South Seas —Australasia, 
Polynesia, Micronesia, and Melanesia. It 
IS by the existence ot this underlying 
relationshij) that the Indo-Pacitic races, 
D -r* j whatever their specific origin. 

• undoubtedly link up two 

the Destinies '■ 

of Peoples 


of Peo les hemispluaoN w hich organicalh' 
o eop s widely separated. By the 

abrujitly disintegrated cliaracter of exist¬ 
ing racial location, however, it is })ossible 
to lead the impression made by tlu‘ 
Pacific Ocean on the history ol the world 
It oceanic influences are represented in 
other ways to-day, and tribal migrations 
in a bodyaie occiiriences ol the past, the 
necessities of the age still make such 
heavy demands on what is, after all, tht‘ 
immemorial highway ot mankind that th(‘ 
Pacific can still be said to mould the 
destinies of races to-day as easily as it 
has obliterated them in thc^xist. 

Turning'to Asia, altliough the Empire^ 
ol Russia in Siberia and of China 
have worked out their destinit‘s inde¬ 
pendently of the Pacific, remaining un¬ 
affected by it more than all other Eastern 
States, the part that the Pacific has played 
in the development of Asia since the 
eighteenth century cannot go unnoticed. 
Japan, in particular, has profited by the 
readiness of communication that the 
ocean provides to rise above prejudices 
which are usually inseparable from an 
island people and are pre-eminently to be 
expected among Asiatics. In China the 
abseiRre of any prominent dependence on 




THE INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE OF THE FAR EAST 


th( cither for food or means of trans¬ 
port, has produced in very sinister form 
ail avt‘rsion against tlie West. None tlie 
|(‘ss, under pressure from the Occident, 
<111(1 without regarding the example set 
l>y Jajxin, the Celestial Empire has 
permitted much commercia encroach¬ 
ment. Succeeding the galleons of the 
buccaneers have (ome the stately Iradt'is 
of the merchant princes ol Europe and 
XmeiKii. and these in turn have given 
pLic(‘ to lli(‘ steamers ol industrial trust 
('\ricting els huge a tribute as the earliest 
maiaiKlers. While the consequences of 
in lustr»al (‘xpansion among Oriental peoplr 
h.ivc m.ide the Pacific tlu* torus of much 
ir^tJes. (‘uergv, Japan, now as great a 
]*('vv(.i on land as foimerly she was, and 
is, .it s( a has devel()])ed an intelligenct‘ 
til it h.is m.ide h<T pre-eminent among the 
trading n.itioris ol tli'* East, llndetiuied 
bv (Xirtiun, unmoved b^ oxj)enditiiie. 
j.ip.'in lias displaced the carrying trade 
of tin Pacific by lit‘i fearless invasion 
of W(‘stern markets. Tliroughoiit the 
ish's of the Southern Seas, and uj) and 
down tlu' face ol the Paeifir slope, the* 

. Islanders have swarmed, filling 
* thi* lands of their jiassage wntli 

appen nnaccustomed energv. 

o morrow booking back, then, at the 
(ondilioiis of Asia m the eighteenth and 
niiK'teentli eenturios, and comparing them 
wjfh those existing to-day. it wall bo noticed 
that a wide gulf still separates Japan from 
Cbin.i in the twentieth century as it 
loirnerh ^separated China from the rest oi 
tlu' l\ai East. Oil the one side there 
w (Jnna, now emerging iiom revolution ; 
on the other there is Japan, v’oicing the 
jegi'in lation of Asia with rauc'ous tones. 

Meanwhile the vast interests of tlu‘ 
Occident m tlu* Orient are united with 
cith('i ]M)W'er by Irequent political intei- 
(oiirsc' .111(1 a traffic which has given to the 
Pacific piiority of phu'e in the battle loi 
(orninen ial supiemacy. Vet while China 
is i (jinmeicially independent of the West, 
and Japan dejKuident upon it, all branches 
of foreign industry cannot but view w'lth 
alarm the increasing aggressiveness ot 
tlic sjuiit ol independ(‘ncc now inspiring 
Asia at the prompting ol Japian. Obvi¬ 
ously these signs are the indication ot 
an aj)})roaching cleavage between East 
and West, which, when fully attained, 
will bear witness to the complete severance 
of the shackles hitherto cntliralling Asia 
to the interests and purposes of the W’est 


It must not be forgotten that Japan 
already has achieved her complete u - 
generation. Thirty years hence diina, 
no doubt, Will have followed suit, when a 
tederacy of the Far Eastern Pow^cis may 
become an accomj)lishcd fact. Even at 
this moment such a union is possible, 
and Its reahsatiem would 
impose upon all European 
Gov^ernments tlie immediati' 
revision of their Asiatic policies. 
Af this time such a combination i- 
hampered only by the unwillingness ol 
(Tuna to accept the suggestions of Jajraii 
in anything affecting the policy of Asi.i. 
although, in spite ol this obiection. active 
reloirning influences are gradually effect¬ 
ing important (dianges throughout the 
Chinese* Empne. For the moment, 
theiefore, Jaj)an n content to tread aloiu 
th(‘ path she has marked out, encouraging 
her subjects by e\ani])l< to exploit Asi.i 
for the Asiatics, and to secure rerogm- 
tion of the doctrine oi ecjiiality between 
the whitt‘ and Asiatic 

If the full signifi(‘aii( e ol this move¬ 
ment is not yet discernible, there is enough 
evidence to show' that tlie pioblem will 
rank among the greatt'sl that the j)olitic ^ 
of the twentieth century can disclose. Not 
only one part of the civilised globe will be 
affected by the rise of a dominant Asia, 
lor the whole world will be confronted 
eqiiall\ with the necessity ot resisting 
whatever indications mav appear. It 
it Is difhcult to devise an arrangement 
short ol total exclu^sKm that doe^ not 
admit an annual influx ol a large numbei 
ol Ja})anesi, Chinese, Korean, or Indian 
immigiants into the lands affected by tliiN 
invasion, it is at least toleiably certain 
that il the existing flow ol Asiatics across 
the Pacific to America and Australasia 
continues unabated lor a further decade, 
the areas now menaced will be inhabited 
by a white minority. 

It aj)pears evident that the continuation 
of the Far East under existing conditions 
is doubtful, if not impossible, m 
of^ihe^ view ot the awakening of Asia 
^ and the visible prejudice's 

^ that Western democracy entei - 
tains against the Asiatic. Yet it the clash 
ot conflicting interests ultimately pre¬ 
cipitates a struggle between the two 
gieat racial divisions ot the VNoiid, there 
can be no doubt that the moral teachings 
ol humanity will be discredited. 

Ancu's Hamilton 



GREAT DATES IN THE HISTORY OF JAPAN 


To 500 A. I). 

; Supposed fuund.ilion e)t tin* j.ip.im*st* 
1 l-inpin*!)} Jinimu 


3 I l-juptjor Suinin flourislK'd Aholilioii 
(>l the ]’>r(ielue of l)ur\inL; lel.muis 
.ih\ i on tlu‘ in.istei's (k .ith 
50 KepuUd koit an iminijiMlion 
*^5 lti;t*nd.M\ hero ^^un.^t(> D.ike 

’ llollllslu'd 

202 i Kt-pnled i oiujiiesis in Korea bv Taiipress 
I Jin-o Ko-r. 

307 I l"rol)al>Ie inlrodiK tion ol Chinese ci\ili- 
j satKMi, throUL^h Korea 

500 1000 

552 Introduetion ot lUiddhisni 
645 Thr 'Taikwa Laws o) K<>tuku 
675 Liu oiirai^enient ot I uddhisni In 'reniinu 
689 'Fhe L.iws U‘tliU'ed to a written code 
750 I)e\ek)pinenl ot tin Sanunaidass 
782 Einpe or Kwainnui 
800 k'usion of Slnnto witli lUiddlnsni b) 
Kobri Ikiishi 

889 Ilr^h uftuxs become heKdit<ir> in llu 
Fujiw.na faniil\ 

1000 1500 

i»55i^Vars ot tlie 'I aira and Minamoto 
< Ians 

1186 \’i( tor\ of tlu MiiMinolo 

1192 'I'he Minainolo Slav^iinate est.iblislu tl 
Japanese leiid.il s\ su in 
1220 Siiprcin.iin of the Ib'intamlls 
1275 Alitnipt of Kuljlai Khan to invade 
Japan 

1281 I )esli u( tion (it tlu Chinese (Mon>;ol 1 
Arnuida 

•333 Ashika>;a revolt and oveilhrovv of the 
llujo 

•337 K^^ai Mikados ot tlu Xorth and Sontli 
tor flttv-l'ive vears 

1500 1800 

•543 I nst appealaiK e of Iairopt ans f Portii- 
Unese) 111 f.ipaii i 

•549 I'luiKis Xavier <illenij)ts to intieduce 
('hi istianitv 

• 574 OvertlirovN ot Ashika^^a b\ Nobiin.ig.i 
■ 58 i k,.i lid developnunt of Chnstianitv 
1582 1 k .itli of Xobnna^a Siipreniacv of his 

i;tMier.il Ilidevoshi ('Faikc* Sani.i) 

•583 laivovs sent from feudal kjrds to the 
r< )pe 

1592 HuUnoshi’s invasion of Korea 
1598 De.ith ot Hide)oshi Accessum to 
povv er of 1 > e> asu 
1606 1 ‘roliibition of C'linslianity 
1615 Restoration of Minamoto Shojjunate 
1617 Lor(*i};ii trade limited to two ports 
1621 Japanese prohibited from foreign travel 
1624 I)ecr(‘eof expulsion ajjaiiistallforeijiiiers 
except Dutch and Chinese 
1637 Peasant and Christian revolt 
1641 l)utch and Chinese restricttul to Nagasaki 
1694 Development of trade-guilds 
1792 j Russian squadron visits Japanese coast 


1 1800 1867 

* Russia attempts unsiuau^ssfully to open 
I lelations with Jap.m 
! C.iptain (ioidon at V(*do Hay 
! Holland niak(‘s projiosals tor exteiiHion 
of Ir.ide 

! \’isit ot American and I'leiuh vv.nships 
I to Jap.'uu‘se w.itt IS 
(Timniodore Perrv in Vedo Ha\ 

F'nsl J,ipaiK‘st‘ 'I'lealv with a W(‘Stem 
PovverfC S A )inMaich hirst Treaty 
with (ireat Hrit.un m Oclobei 
Russian T'reat> 
t 1 )utch 'Treaty 

Readmission of Christian missionaries 
I Att.ick on Hritish Leg.ition 
Murder of Mr Richaidson 
J.ijianese haiibassv to the'Tie4it> Powers 
, liombaidment of K.igo-shima byPjritish 
1 Hombaidmeiit of Shimoiioseki by inter- 
I national scjuadron 

I Contest «ind rei'oncihalion ot the Iw’O I 
gie.it cl.ms {Sats-( ho) ^ 

1 K(s-ki, l.ist Shogun 

I New Conventions with Western Powers 
I Accession of Mutsu-hito as Mik.ado 
! Apjvointmeiit of hairopeans. P'rench 
j milUarv and British n.iv.al instructors | 
Resignation of Shogun kei-ki , 

1868 1907 

Restor.ition of imperi.il powi^r 
The ICmpi'i'or t.akes up lesidence at 
Vedo, re-named Tokio Lmperor's 
“ ch.utei ’ ’ oath 

The Daimi>o suriender k ud.il rights 
I hkaid.ilism .abolished 
; hXtabhshmenl of religious toleration 
I Adoption of (iregonaii Calendar 
I Umvers.il Miht.iry Service 
’ Saga rebellion J’'oim()s,in expedition 
I S.ighalm exeh.inged for Kuriles 
kore'.in 'J'reaty 
Revolt aiul death of Saigo 
Annex.ition of Rm-Kiu Islands 
Promulgatiein of tlu Constitution. ES7 
tabhshment ot leu .il se ll-government» 
Anti-foreign reaction 
hirst Imperial Parliament New civil 
and commercial codes 
W.ar with China 

Ah'ctorv over China FornuKa annexed 
Rewised (usioms tariff, (iold standard 
Freeulom of Press.ind public me*etings 
I New 'Treaties on terms ol eepialitv. 

I ()pening of the w hole < ounlry 
Ivxpeditiem against Boxers m Chin.i 
I Anglo-Japanese agreenxMit 
' \\ ar with Russi.i 

\h('tory over Russia. JUpan obtains 
Port Arthur, S. Saghalin, control of 
.S, Manchuria, and protectorate of 
Korea 

Anglo-Japanese alliance 
Franco Japanese* Agreement 
Russo-Japanese ('onvention 
Korea annexed 
Angler Japanese Agieetnent 





THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE 


BY ARTHUR DIOSY 


THE EMPIRE OF THE EASTERN SEAS 


A SIA’S furth(‘st out])()^i tcAvards the vnst 
watcis oi th(‘ l^acifio ChaMn, a 
narrow chain ol lockv, Vole anic islands, 
extends north-east to south-west alon^ the 
east(*rn roast ol th(‘ mainland, separated 
from it bv the '^ea ol Jaiian and the China 
S(‘as. A j^lanct* at the map sliows this 
lon;^ stniiK of more than three thouh.ind 
islands and isl(‘ts, stietehin^ from 51'' sC 
tlie latitud(' (d Shumo-shu, the most 
northern ol tlu' Kurile i^uouj) of islands, 
dtiwn to 21° 4S', the latitude of the South 
I - - Ca])e of Formosa, a total 

Brefd^lTof thirty degrees 

Great .o.nponcnt parts ..xten. 

from 157 10 east longitude, at 
Shumo-shu, as far westwards 110° 20', 
the })osition of the extreme western islets 
of the Pescadores, or Hokoto, archipelago, 
a distance of nearly thirty-eight degrees, 
the total breadth' of the Empire of Dai 
Nip])on ' (heat Japan. 

The enormous length of the island 
empire, the contigiiration of which is 
likened by the Jajianese to the slender 
body of a dragon-fly, provides a great 
variety of climate, from the Arctic rigour 
0f the Kurile Islands and the Siberian 
climate, with its long and terrible winter 
and its short but fierce summer, obtaining 
in the larger northern islands, to the 
sweltering, steamy heat of Formosa, the 
trof^ ,nf Cancer passing through that 
island and through the Pe)icado’*es. These 

I S 


extreme temp(‘iaturcs ai)art—and they 
prevail only at the ends of the em])ire— 
Ja])an j)ossesses a temperate climate, 
similar to that of the northern shores of 
. the Medileiiancan, but colder m winter 
and much dam})(‘r, thi‘ excessive humidity 
causing both heat and cold to be very 
trying, though never dangerous. The 
rainiall is especially heavy m June and 
in September, but no month is entirely 
without nun. The hottest jx'riod ot the 
year is called dc’i-yc'), c01 iesj)onchng to our 
“dog-days," and follows the rainy season 
of June and early July. 

Japan owts its great humidity, the 
consequent fertility of such parts of its 
surface as arc* cultivable—about 84^3 per 
cent, of the whole area ol Japan proper 
is too rockv to yield food for 


What Japan 
Owes to 
its Position 


man—and the luxuriant ver¬ 
dure that clothes the lower 


slopes of its wcxxled hills, to 
its insular ]’>ositicm, and, chiefly, to two 
gieat factors, a current and a wind. 
The great w^arm current known as the 
Kuro-shio, the Black Brine, or Black 
Tide, flow’ing from the tropical region 
between the Philippines and Formosa, 
raises the temperature of the east coast, 
and, where it is in part deflected by 
contact with the southern coast of 
Kiu-shu, also of the w'esf coast, acting 
in the same beneficent manner as the Gulf 
Stream of the Atlantic. The wind that 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE INLAND SEA THE LOVELIEST SHEET OF WATER IN JAPAN 


Studded with hundreds ot islands every part of the Inland Sea of Japan stietclnng: -4 ) milts m and widen np 

once to 40 miles offers an enchanting prospect The islands occur often in clusters giving the ajpfcirfnit of laki s 

ifitcUtlit ] ipTiii sc dim itc most slion^lv Hondo- PniKij il (mint tlu ^ lut t 
isllicnoithi 1st monsoon tcmifu t d bv tlu islmdof 1 ip in toiniiK id\ ( ilU d Nijjon 

action ot tlic d n k w um occindimnt n ill\ tlu innu of tin wink ( mpin 

i lu Oj^i ij lineal jiosition of I ipin nx inin^ Simon m ((piniknt to 
his h ul t^icit inliiuiut on the hntoiv Suniisf J iiid Kn sin oi \iiu I*i 

ot its p( opk iiid (knlv mduitts tlu viiuts Shi kom oi loin ^t iti ml 

sn})](intly im})oitint jnit tlu cmpirt tlu it noitluin i 1 iiid oi ^l/() tin 

is (kstnud to jiliyin tlu futnii d(\tlop s( t ond in si/t ottu nllv tiinud 11 ik 

nunt ot tlu I 11 I 1st Its insul ii dial it k ii do— \oith Si i Cm ink 

tti his pitstivcd it fiom invasion it The foin isl mds extend ojijiositi tlu 

IS the pioud anel legitimite boast of the mamlancl from the eoist ot tlu Kussi in 

Japanese that no foe has within histoiical Alantime Pieivnue on the noith west 

times tiodden Japanese soil foi moie down to the southern (\titmit\ of the 

than a tew hours—and whilst it reneleied Koiean peninsula, on tlu south west 

possible tlu sf elusion in which the nation Ixorth of Ye/o fcuing the month of tlu 

lived foi moK thin two centuries develop- gnat Ruer Amui, the long iniiow 

mg, undisturbed a high civilisation of island of Saghalu n Kai ifuto, in J i]) uu st 

its own, the basis of many of the qualities —Ixkmgs pirtly to Russia, piitly to 

disphjTd by the Japanese in our day, Japan, its soutluin districts up to the 

it has been, in recent times, the cause of fiftieth degree ot latdiuk being (cded to 

Japan’s leal might in the world—her sea- the victors by Article I\ of the Treaty 

powet*, naval and commercial of Portsmouth (i()05i ^epaiatmg tlu si 

The map shows the four principal islands, impoitant enauiuls afford ceim 
islands of Japan Proper Hon-shi , or mumcation between the Sea ot ] ipan and 
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A CRATER WITH EIGHTY VILLAGES, IN WHICH TWENTY THOUSAND PEOPLE LIVE 


Twenty thousand people live in eighty villafres in the outer crater of Aso-saii, probably the Jargrest crater on 
earth, rompetiii{?, says Professor Milne, with some of the preat craters of the moon. The crater of Aso-san is from 
10 to 14 miles across, and its wall is everywhere 2,000 feet high, the highest peak being Taka-dakc, ."),(J.‘{0 feet. 

the The (hilt ot I'artarv divide^ j^iadiially ronqiii'red the insular natives, 

Sakhalin tioni th(‘ mainland, whiKt the and whose descendants jirobcdily foim the 
Stiait ol T.a l^M(ms(^ oi Strait of Tsu^ani, main stoi k of the ]>resent J.ipanesi* lace. 
‘-ejiaiates the inland lioni Ye/o. The It was this proximity that liron^ht the 
.'stiaits ot Kohm, lietweiMi that em})ue, civilisation of China into Japan, m the 
now nnd(‘r the })iotectorate ol Jajxin, and lirsr instance thiou^h Korea : the same 
the imnn isl.ind, Hon-shu, oi Nhpjxm, .ne loiite was followed by anothei mi^dity 
the w<iv ol (ommunication loinimr the invasion of foreign thought, the mtio- 
S(M ot lajian and the eastern part of the duction of Buddhism. 

China Si'a, the straits being divided into No country has been better fashioned 
three channels by the island of Iki by Nature for the acquirement of sca- 
and bv those of Tsii-shima, a name pow^^r than the Island Empire of the 
rendoied for ever glorious by Togo’s Rising Sun. Its enormous extent of coast- 
great victory on May 27th, 1905. The line, v/ith countless indentations, especi- 
various straits are sufficiently nanow^ to ally numerous on the south-eastern coasts 
be easily closed to an enemy by Japan's of Hon-shu, Shi-koku, and Kiu-shu, it^ 
splendid fleet. many excellent harbours, naturally forti- 

Although Ja])an has ri'mained immune tied by reason of the narrow^ entrances tc 
from invasion throughout historical time, the gulls in which they are situated—foi 
its proximity to the mainland, and esjieci- example - Nagasaki, in Kiu-shu, the nava 
ally to the Korean peninsula, led, in pre- stations at Sasebo, m the same island 
historic ages, to its receiving from the Kure, in the Inland Sea, and Yoke 
continent an influx of immigrants who suka, near Tokio Bay—and, above all, th 
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HAKONE LAKE AND THE GATEWAY TO THE INARI TEMPLE IN KIOTO 
Hakon(^ Lake, the top picture, is a delightful summer resort The bottom picture, the avenue of Torii (portals), forming 
the entrance to a Shinto Temple at Kioto, is a wonderful sight. There are over 400 Torn, arranged in two colonnades. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE BUSY NAGOYA CANAL AND OF THE PARK AT KUMAMOTO 
Nagoya is one of the great manufacturing cities of Japan, and a busy canal links the city with the port of 
Yokkaichi. The park of Suizenji, in Kumamoto, is a beautiful example of Japanese landscape gardening. 









HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


excellence of its senfann/i^ })opiilation, 
supj)]y the elements thut ^ive Japan the 
mastery m Far Eastern waters. 

In the thousands oi hamlets nesting in 
the bays, large and small, and crocks oi the 
Japanese islands, dwells a liaidy race of 
fishermen, mured to peril and latigne, men 
ol brawny strength and indomitable jiluek, 
frugal and enduring, as tine 
material lor the mannmg ot 


Seafaring 
Qualities of 


, warships and trading craft as 

Japanese known. 

The ptTsistenc (‘ot those se.ilanng qualities 
whicli th«' Ja])aiiese owe diietly to the 
naluial advantages ot tht'ir island home— 
])artl\', no doubt, to a stiam ol the blood 
ol Malay sea-ro\ t*is, ])erhaj)s also ol Poly- 
nesijn canoe-men —n a lemaikMbh^ phe¬ 
nomenon. In olden tunes they were i)old 
-.ealariMs, roaming as lar as tiu* Philippines 
and the coast ot Indo-China. The w.iters 
ol Formosa and ol Siam were tlu* scene 
ol tlu'ir [niaiical exploits, for, like all 
nations destined to be great at sea. th(*v 
passetl through a piMiod wluai tlie spirit 
of adventun', as much .is the lust lor 
s})oil, made thi'in into daring sea-ioblu'is 

But, with the closing o! j.ip<in to loieign 
inter('our''(‘ save on a sliictly hmit(*d 
scale—early m the si'va'uteenth c(‘ntury, 
c.ime the enactment ol l.iws devis(‘d to 
jirev'ent the la]).iii(‘se fiom visiting foreign 
])arts ; the tonuagi' and build ol ships were 
tixed by tlu'se decrees m such a manner 
that only hshing and (oastmg trips were 
thenceforward possible. This jnolubition 
lasted tor twocentnru's and a half; yet on 
its removal, the germ ot the se.d.irmg 
qualities, su}>])oscd to have died out, was 
lound to hav^e ])een only in a state ol 
SLisjiended anunatjori ; it revived with 
.suipiising rapidity. In less than a qii.liter 
of a century it luoduced a naval personnel 
cajiable of mannmg a highly efficient 
fleet of thirty-thn'e sea-gomg fighting- 
ships ; m ten years more the amazed 
world recognised Ja|)an’s Navy as the 
trmmjdiant victor m the 
greatest battle since Trafalgar, 
and ('oupled Admiral Togo’s 
name witli that of Nelson. 

'J'he sea has, indeed, ever been japan’s 
friend ; to this day it supports a large 
nuinbei of the ])opulation, and, m a sense, 
it may be said to keep the whole nation 
alive, as the fish that teem in Ja])anese 
waters supply a considerable part of the 
})co]lie’s food. Every marine ])roduct 
available as nutriment is utilised, even 
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s(‘aweed of various kinds being largely 
used as food. Fishing seems to haye lieen 
practiced from the enrhest times ; it is 
probably in recognition of its antiquity 
and national im/)ort.ance that the Jujyancse 
of our day still affix to any gift a strip ot 
dried seaweed, jiassed through a piece of 
})aj)er peculiarly folded, the idea they thus 
symbolise being, it is said : “ This is iiiit 
a trumjicry jiresent, but it comes fiom a 
cheerful giver; be ])leased to take it as 
it IS meant. Kh^member 0111 forefatheis 
were poor fisherfolk ; this strij) of seawe(*d 
IS to remind you that i>oveity is no 
cnint‘.” 

There are many other customs (“ounecti'd 
with the h.iivest of the sea. and mnumi'i- 
.ible legends and folk-tales wlierein the 
chief j)art is ]>layed by some maniie spiiit 
01 by a visitoi—deity c^r moit.il—to the 
mysterious realms ol the dt‘e}). And di‘t‘}) 
it Is, foi, off the eastern ('oast ol Noithi'in 
japan, tlie se.i-bed falls .ibiuptly to a 
depiessiou —the famous 'rusiaror.i Deep, 
called afti'r the I’mted States waiship of 
th.it name - of 4.<>55 fathoms, ne.iily 
28,000 ft., or moil' than fiv(‘ miles, ])U)b- 
ablv the det'pest sea-bed m tin* 
apan s world. Th(‘(.>iu 11 < ling sea loi ms 

« an important ]).iit ol most 

scenery beautiful ]>l('tuies the 

sceneiv of Japan offers to tin* delighted I've. 
Whether tlu* wavi^s dash tumultiiouslv 
against th(‘ piei'ipitoiis loiksol tlie south¬ 
eastern side ol tlie main islands, esj)eci.Lllv 
ol Slu-koku .and Kifi-shu ; whether the 
WMteis dance 111 the sunshine 111 thV count¬ 
less bays and creeks of thosi* co.ists where 
the frecpiency ot the sheltei .iffoided to 
fishing-ci.itt led to an eaihei .in<i moH‘ 
dense settlement than on the noith-west 
coast of Hon-shu ; whether the l.n-tauu‘d 
Inland S(m shines hk(‘ a mirroi under the 
moonbeams, 01 tlu' Se.i of ^.ip.iu tos^i's its 
giey billows or sjireads a sullen exjxmse 
iinclei the p.ill of fog caused by th(‘ un*etmg 
of wxirm anil cold currents—m all its moods 
the ocean forms part of neaily all the 
grandest si'enery of Jajian. 

Tlie “ Threi* Views,” known to every 
Japanese man, woman and child, for they 
are portrayed in countless ])iclorial 
rejiresentations, are sea-scapes d'he 808 
islets ot Matsu-shima, with the thousand 
trees from which the groii]) derives its 
name of Pme Islands, are the glory of the 
province of Sen-dai, in Northern Hon- 
.shu ; the hoary tori-i, 01 gateway, of the 
great Shiu-to temple at the sacred island 




SCENES IN JAPAN AFTER AN EARTHQUAKE 
There is at least one shock of earthquake every day in Japan; there are 500 shocks in a vear. As late as 1891 an earthquak 
wrecked two populous towns and destroyed two smaller ones. These photographs show the havoc of such earthquakes 
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THE TOWN AND HARBOUR IN THE EARLY DAYS OF THE GREAT CHANGE 
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OLD TOKIO THE CITY OF YEDO, SEAT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE SHOGUNS FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS 
The “Japan Bridge,” one of the striking features of the capital of Old Japan, was regarded as the centre of the empire, and from it all distances were measured 
















































































































































































































































HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 

of or Itsiikii-shima—so holy many hundreds of islands, every jiart of 

that no birth nor death may take place its expanse offers an enchanting prosjx'ct, 

on the island, and no dog is allowed there the islets being often in clusters, making 

—stands firmly amidst the very waves many stretches apjiear like lakes, 
of the Inland Sea; Ama-no Hashidate, Water enters into tlu' beauty of every 
the “ vSacred Bridge," stretches its slender Japanese landscape*; districts remote trom 
two-mile Icngtli ol sandy spit, only i()0 ft. the sea have their lakes and rivers-- 
broad—crowned, all along, with an avenue generally short, swiftly-flowing streams, 
of ])ine-lr(‘es-- into the blue waters of the almost, sometimes quite, dry m summer, 
gull of Miya-zu, in the Sea oi Ja])an. exposing beds of pebbles, but rushing 

The so-called Inland Sea, 240 miles long toirents in the wet sc^ason. 
from its narrow western entrance, only Biwa is the largest Like m Jajxin, and 

one mile across, between Shimo-no-seki far-famed lor its scenery; its aiea is 

on the mam island and Mo-]i, the busy about the same as that of the Lake of 
colliery jiort m Kiu-shii, to its eastern Geneva, and it is nearly as ijeautiliil. 
extremity, wIhtc it joins the open sea L.dvC ('hu-/en-ji, or (hii-gfi-shi, is sur- 
through the Aka-shi and Naru-to Straits rounded by hixuriant verdure at an 
—it VNidens to ienty miles where tlu* Bun- altitude of 4.375 ft- ahovi* sea-l(*V('h and 
go Channel divides vShi-kokii from Kulshu is surjiassed m beauty by the smallei 
—is perhaps the most lovely sheet of Lake Vuinoto, higher up, in the snlphur- 
sall water m the world. Studded with springs region. 5,000 ft. above the sea 



MODERN YOKOHAMA: THE HARBOUR. SEEN FROM THE HEIGHTS OF THE TOWN 
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OVERLOOKING MODERN TOKIO, THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN 


There are many other lovely lakes in 
Jai)an, Lake Hakone anion^;^! them. 
Those jusl mentioiu'd are siiii^led out 
because they he in the mountainous 
district round Nikkd, a rej^ion on the main 
islands, to the north of Tokio, jnesent- 
ing, m their greatest beauty, character¬ 
istic leatures of Jaiianese inland scenery 
'—imposing mountains, stately, venerable 
trees, and grand waterfalls comparable to 
those of Norway. The asjiect of the 
Japanese islands is, as may be inferred, 
diversified, stern and rugged amidst the 


daik forests ot tlie north, smiling in the 
sunlit regions further south, beautifu 
almost everywhen*. 

The land is chieny mountainous, the 
ranges lunning from south-west to nortt 
ea^^t, interspeised with smiling vaLeys 
h‘rtilc jilains, chequered into regulai 
squares hy the narrow, laised embank 
ments dividing th(‘ rice-fields, with, hen 
and there, wild, desolate moors in placei 
where even the untiring industry anc 
agricultural skill of the jieople could nol 
induce the stubborn ground to yielc 
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Looking over the Bay of moh Islands 



bunset anioiig tiie pi le-tlad rocks 



A natural arch The whuc Co 


SCENES m MATSUSHIMA BAY. JAPAN 


sustenance. Where anything useful can 
possibly be made to grow, the Japanese 
glow it. Beside plants of utility, they 
grow, to a greater extent than in any 
other land, plants intended only for 
pleasuie, lor the delight they give the 
Jaj^anese eye by their beauty. 

In no other country are flowers so rever¬ 
ently admired as in Jaj^ian ; nowhere are 
they moie skilfully grown and tended. 
Eveiy month has a spt‘cial blossom, and 
what ma\ b(‘ termed its flower festival, 
when the peojile, high and low, rich 
and ])oor, go in their tens of thousands 
to seek happiness m the contenijilation 
of Nature’s most dehcati* productions. 
The plum-blossom a])})ears al)oiit a month 
after the New Year, and is followed by the 
far-famed cherrv-flower early in April, 
when, m many ancient groves and on 
many hillsides, the light(“st of delicate 
clouds, faintly ])mk, seem to have settled 
on the trees. 

No words can do justice to the (‘\quisi(t‘ 
beauty of Ja})an m chei ry-blossom time, 
it IS then (Msilv to be understood how di*ar 
the flowt'rol the cherry is to the [iipanesi* 
heart. To the peojde of (beat Jajian it is 
the emblem of i)atiiotism and of chi\'ahv, 
sharing their aftectioiis with the chiy- 
.santhemum, the b.idge ol the' enijun*. 
Other floweis grown to wondtaful |)ei- 
lection are the ])eoiiv, svmbolical ol 
valour; the graceful wistaiia, tlie glow¬ 
ing a/alea, tlu‘ slim-stalkcMl iris, the 
cfnivolvuliis, or “ moi mug-glory,” m many 
strange forms, and the lotus, the'sacied 
flower of Buddhism, Besides these and 
other cultivated floueis, Japan possesses 
wild blossoms galore that fleck its plains 
and valleys with colour. The lea\'es of 
the maple turn, in November, to hues of 
crimson and gold, clothing the woods with 
a glory to be equalled only i^ Canada. 

The natural beauty of Japan has un¬ 
doubtedly fostered the lesthetic taste 
inborn with the Japanese of all classes. 
High and low, they admire and enjoy 
intensely the lovely scenes amidst whicli 
tliey dwell. This admiration and enjoy¬ 
ment are strong incentives to their patriot¬ 
ism. It seems to them that their beautiful 
country must indeed be Kcmu-na-Kimi, 
“ the Land of the Gods.” To travelled 
Occidentals, the scenery of Jajian suggests, 
in places, the Norwegian fjords; in others, 
the smiling shores of the Italian lakes; at 
some points the coves of Devonshire, the 
rocky coasts of the Channel Islands, or 
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the pleasant hills of Surrey. That these 
impressions are correct is proved by the 
fart that Japanese travellers who visit 
any of these ]:)laces never fail to recognise 
their similarity to some lavourite spot m 
Jajian. 

The backbone ” of the southern half 
of the main island and ol.the whole island 
of Shikoku consists of rock, principally 
primitive gneiss and schists; Kiu-shu, 
Yezo and the northern half of the mam 
island are jiartly, the Kurile islands—Chi- 
shima—entirely, volcanic. Subterranean 
tires stdl smoulder in many parts ot japan, 
many of the mountains being volcanoes, 
not all of them extinct. Fu]i, the glorious 
cone so dear to the* Jajianese heart, uplift¬ 
ing its peak 12,jb5 it. from the surrounding 
j)lain, is a volcano that erujited last in 
Januaiy, i7o<S. Fifty-one volcanoes, such 
as Asama and Handai-san in Kastern 
Japan, Aso-san in Kiu-shu, Koma-ga-take 
in Y(‘/o, liave been active in recent years, 
some ot them, especially Handai-san, with 
disastious lesulls. Nor do only volcanoes 
thieaten danger to the inhabitants of 
Japan ' (*arthqiiakes aie irequent - about 
500 shocks yearly —and sometimes ap¬ 
pallingly destnictiv(‘ ot hte and property. 

'1 he great eaithquake m the Gifu 
region, m the < eutral provinces ot the mam 
isLirid, on ()< tober 28th, i8()i, wrecked 
two jxqiulous town^- (iitu and Ogaki — 
(ompletely destioyed two smaller ones— 
Kasaniatsu and 'Fakegahana—killed about 
ten thousand jieoplc, and caused more 
or less ■‘Severe wounds to nearly twenty 
thousand. In Japanese earthquakes, a 
great ]iart ot the destruction arises Irom 
the innumerable tires that break out when 
the flimsy houses—mostly ot wood, with 
paper partitions, m sliding frames, between 
the rooms—collapse through the shock, 
scattering the glowing charcoal from the 
kitchens amidst heaps of highly inflam¬ 
mable materials. Earth-tiernors bring not 
only fiery rum in their train : they cause 
at times upheavals ot the sea that w'ork 
stupendous havoc. On the evening of 
June 15th, 1896, the north-eastern coasts 
of the main island were overw'hclmed by a 
so-called “ tidal wave.” The sea, impelled 
probably by a seismic convulsion on the 
bed of the Northern Pacific, rose in a 
wave of towering height and, rushing 
inland with terrific speed, engulfed whole 
districts. More than 28,000 lives were 
lost, and more than 17,000 people were 
injured. 



Sea-grirt gateway of Miya-jima, a faniov\s Shmto s.hnne 



The White Co 

View of Fuji-yama across Motosu 
THREE FAMOUS SCENES IN JAPAN 
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HILL AT NAGASAKI BEFORE THE MODERN EXPANSION OF THE TOWN 
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MAP OF THE ISLAND EMPIRE OP JAPAN 
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ES OF THE JAPANESE PEOPLE 


r is in ])resenro of groat calamities that 
the iH'st qualities of the Japanese 
masses shine hrilhantly. Their resignation, 
their patient (’ndiiranee, the altruism that 
pn'inpts them to mutual help and to 
countl(*ss a('ts ol kindness ; their st>]l-sacri- 
finng braveiv m th(‘ work of rescue, the 
pi Olid honesty with which they will con¬ 
tent themsc'K es with the barest ])itt<m(e, 
when rcdief is distnbuted, so that ('iiough 
maybe left for otheis in griMter ncvd— 
these are o dy sorni' ot the* fine c haracter¬ 
istics of tlie wonderful islanders 
j f ^^hose ac'hievements in lecent 
Wonder u have (‘arnc'd the respc‘( t- 

s an ers admimtion of the woild, 

c'ven of their latc' foc's. Tlu're is, of couise, 
another asjH'Ct of their charaetcT ; they 
are not without some ol the vices and 
failings luim«in natuie is lu*ii to. An 
atteintt is m*ide, later in tliese p.igc’s, 
to descnbcj then 
moral and ment. 1 

rharacteristu s, and 
in so doing to 
h®ld th^ scales im¬ 
part lallv. 

• Accoic^ing to the 
eeiisus c)t I()13 there 
were* 52,985.^23 

sub] ect s of t he 

Emperor of Ja])an 
(excluding Korea), 
and their number 
IS mereasing steadily 
and rapidh'. The 
number of males 
excec'ds that of 
Icrnales by well- 
nigh a million. 

I'hc j>opulation is 
very dense m the 
fertile regions, and 
increases so rapidly 
that emigration is absolutely necessary. 
The masses are liealthv and strong, 
capable of great endurance—a fact brought 
‘ into striking prominence by the achieve¬ 
ments of the Jajianese forceps in the Arctic 
waiter of Manchuria, and m its torrid 
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summer. The Japanese can, as a ri 
l)ear cold much better than heat. Liv 
thinly clad in iinwaimc'd house's that o 
but little ])rotection and are liy < 
(haughf y a^ bird-cago, they early liecc 
imiH'd to cold. 1 'he average' ])hysK|U( 
the Uj)p('r edasses is l)y no mc'ans so gc 
that of the manual woikc^is, and is c 
siderably below the Occidental staiidai 
The Japanese aie a bhuk-haiied iv 
with smooth skins, var\ang in col 
through various vellowish shades, fr 
a hue of brown, m the case 
those working in the sun, t 
light tint no darkei than t^ 
ot th(' Srnithern Eiiroj)ean, w 
comjxirativelv large' skulls, piomm 
cheek-bones, .uid a tendency to ]>ro]( 
ing jaws. Th(‘V .in* ol small stature, 
aveiage height of the* male being o 
slightly over five fc*et (5*02 ft.), that 
the fern lie slig], 
over lour h‘et 
inches (4‘()() ft.), 
other words, the r 
arc* ol .d>()nt the* s, 
average* statute 
Europc'an lt*m, 
the woinc'U ])ro] 
tionatc'ly shorter. 

There ti r e , 
eour-.e, e*\( c'ptr 
soTiie J .ip.UK*'*e' b( 
ot a height 1 
would cause t] 
to be* e'omidc 
tall amongst C 
dentals; Init t 
a]q)c*.ir as gi; 
amongst theii d 
nutivT* com]>atri 
B e) l h m e n i 
w'omen have si 
hanels and feet, t] 
of the upper classes being beaut if 
shaped. Ev^en amongst manual wor 
il IS not rare to find, especially amo 
females, hands ot an aristocratic t 
The shapely appearance of the fee 
often spoiled by thick ankles, prob 
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THE CHILDRENS FESTIVAL FEAST OF DOLLS IN A JAPANESE HOME 
Japan is the land of love foi childron, and many quaint customs aio observed for I icn sake On the thud day of tlif 
thud month m each year the Fca<^t of Dolls is held in tl. msr mis of Japaiies" hoin ind the day is one of ^'i eat del4,ht 


the losiill ()1 wcamii; saiid.iK. hlai v 

liap' Is ahiindnnl on tlu‘ fioad, strai.^lil 
diitl toaisf, tlinio Is liaidly any on tho 
.mils, l(‘f;s .md cIk'sI Tlit* (‘\t'l.isli(‘s au‘ 
sumtv, ‘Hid ^now immt'diaU'lN' out ol tlu‘ 
(‘\clids without tilt' “ lu'iii " ihal hoidt'is 
the ('\ flids ol ()(( idcnl d i <u i‘s | h(' oyt's 
.lie daik. lull 111 the bioad-lau'd, plt'lK'iaii 
tV]u\ u.irrow’ iii Iho aiistotiaiK i .ist 
ol (ouutc'UaiK'c Ill Iht* l.itloi (lu‘\ ari‘ 


in s( hool .111(1 in haiiacks, iu‘( I'ssit.itod 
]>V lllO lUllodlKtlOU ol \\('st(‘lU (‘ llK <1- 
liou.d and niiht.ii\' uu'lhods, has soiiit'- 
w'hat iinpioN'i'd Iht' proporli >ns ol the 
J.ip.iiK'st' body 111 this o'.})('( 1. d ht* 
.'idiuiiablo ^yiuii.islit' ti.iiuiui; ,i^i\t'U iii Hit' 
srhools to (luldicii ol botli st* a's, and,, 
still iiioK', tlu' iia\.d Ol uiilil.n\ s('i\i(( 
to whith cNt'iy .tbli'-liodit'd (ap.mt'st 
.ttlult lUalo is h.dilt', ha\t‘ doin' woudti-> 


11\ 


st'l molt* Ol loss t)bli{pi('l\', 

then slant 1111’.ippu.ir.tut(* buiiii;^ 
_ ® ('iih.nufd by thu hint that tin* 

ypes o .jjH.ituip hr the t‘ye seems to 

haye been rut, as it weie, 
directly in the smooth skin, tif^htly 
stiadt ht'd ovt'i the n]j])er jiart ot the lace, 
not, as in tlie white races, m a \ery 
m.'irkt'd dcjiression under the biovv. 

Tlu'ie aie twai plainly distiiK t tyjx's m 
th(' nation The majoiity :iie “ sto( ky,” 
rathei stpiat jx'ojile, with broad, round 
taces, rather thu k lips and lial noses , 
the mmoiity, ol the aristociatic ty])e, 
are more slendt'ily built, w'lth long oyal 
lace and acpnlme nose In both typi's 
the trunk is long ascornp.iied with the legs, 
tlien shortiu'ss In'iiig piob.ibly due, m 
some measure, to the national habit ol 
sitting on the floor, in a kiun'ling jKistuie, 
the weight ol the body being tliiown back 
on to the heels. Sitting on benches, as 


m impioMiig the phy-^Kpie ol ihe n.ilion 
Statistics collet ti'd by the Aim\ Medu'al 
J)e[)<irtment (1* arly show th.it tlu* rate 
is gradually glow mg taller siiui' the intro¬ 
duction ol umvtM'sal st'i \ ict'. '1 Ik* | apaiu'se 
gnjw to maturity moK' rapidly than 
Occident.ds; they also agc' eaiher. As 
m otlic'r (’’ounti i(‘s, yery old 


Physique 

of the vv')in('ii au‘ moK' numerous 
^ . Ih.m veiy aged men Itoth 

the slendei, often wc'akiy, 


upper (lasses and the stout jilebtuaiis arc' 
nimble m their movc'nu'uts, haye su))pl(' 
limbs and remarkably skilful fingc'rs 
The w’orkcTs use their toes to hold and 
steady the mateiial on wduch they aic' at 
woik, (dten sitting .it their laboni wheie 
Oc'cidentals wouhl stand. The gie.it 
lot* IS wc'H separated from the othi'is. 
owing to the ('It.-t ol the loop ol ('oid 
]»assmg belwc'en ilietn to sc'cure the 
sandal to the hxd, the tabi, or sock, ol 







































QUALITIES OF THE JAPANESE PEOPLE 


cotton-cloth ])cin/;( made with a se])aiatc 
compartment lor the gieat toe. The skin 
of the whole body is generally ol satm- 
likc smoothness, owing, no doubt, to the 
very hot baths—at a tem])eratuie of 
about no" F.— m which all Ja])anese 
indulge at least once a day, 
Cleanes^ thus maintaining their well- 
deserv'ed reputation as the 
cleanest nation m the woild. 
To the Occidental eye, the m<i)oritv of 
Ja])anese men an* not comely, <ilthoiigh 
there are notable exc(*j)tions, jm*s(‘ntmg 
fine laces, ot noble and int('llectual tyj'e. 
The women are oft('n very pretty, judged 
by the Occidental standard; they are 
nearly always graceliil and c harming, 
owing to their ('xquisite manneis and 
gentle voice. 'I'he chi(*l element m then 
charm undoubledly their jxMiect 

femininity. 'J'here is alisohitelv' nothing 
mas( iiline about tlu'ir w.iys or then 
spet'ch, \(*t, when the ii(*('d aiist*s, they 
are capable of courage and sell-saci ili< e 
that j)lac('s them on the sanu* higli 
level as then lu'rou iellow-c oimti ynien 
It may salt*ly lie asseited that then* 
are no more dutitul wi\'(‘s, no lu^ttei 
motheis. 'I'here an* c'ei t.imh no dangliteis 
VMth a great(*i sense ol lili.il pi<‘t\, a 


vntue that forms the basis of farnfly life 
in Jajian. 

1 'hroughout the Far East the whole social 
fabric is based on the tamily ; the whole 
state IS, md(‘(*d, considereci as one great 
family, with the Emj^cior at its head. It is 
the motheis who tram Japanese children 
from infancy m the spirit of reverence and 
obedi(‘nce to pan*nts and elders m the 
family circle, and to the Em])eror as the 
siijinmie chief of the great national 
family And well do the (‘Inldreii assimi¬ 
late Ihe lessons of obedience and devotion 
so caietully inculcated liy the mother, 
foi theie are none more docile than the 
boys and gnls of |a]>an, whose lespcctfnl, 
courteous manners, not only towards 
thc'ir p.irc'uts, but towards elder brothers 
and sisters, earn the admiration of Occi¬ 


dentals. Thec'hiel cpiahlK'sof the Japanese 


The Chief 
Qualities of 
the Race 


race are patiiotism—which 
IS, with th(*m, synonymous 
with loyalty- courage, filial 
pu‘ty, and cleanliness. In 


love of country, m sc*ll-sacnfice for the 


common wc*al, m loyalty to the sovereign 
- with them .1 c'lilt —in recklc'ss g.illantry, 
and in bodily c lt'<inhnc‘ss, the Jaj)anese 
suipass all otlic*!' n.itions of our time It 


m.i\ be* tiuly said that patiiolism is their 



THE VARIOUS GRADES OF SOCIETY IN OLD JAPAN 
Society II) Old Japan was based on the principle that the producer was worthy of high honour. There weie four 
great classes. At the top were the Hht, the nobility and gentry, warriors, administrators, and scholars Next were the 
No, the agricultural class: thirdly came the Ko, craftsmen and artists ; and at the bottom were the Sho, traders and 
baokers. Some of the wealthier classes were thus at the bottom, because they were not producers but only circulators. 
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JAPANESE ARTIST 


real reli^non ; it inspires tlieir ma^iufiecMit 
courai^^* in wai, on land and s(m ; it 
.supj)lies the incentive ot then Ine^ in 
times ot j)ea((‘, all merely jieisoiud con¬ 
siderations hein^ suhoi din<it(‘ to this 
passionate nation.il leehn^e. 

The })eoplt‘ ol japan aie distinf^iiished, 
besides, by quick intelh/^ence, a leniaik- 
able ])OW(*r ot obsei vation--derived, no 
doubt, from then close study of N.ituie, 
of which they arc devoted lovers—by a 
mastery of detail, and a very retentive 
memory, fostered by the system of learn¬ 
ing by rote imported fiom China, tof^ether 
with the writing by means ot ideogiaphic 
signs, necessitating the memorising ot 
thousands ot characters standing tor 
words. In politeness they stand hrst 
amongst the nations, every incident ot 
life b(‘ing attended by stnctly-delined 
rules of social etiquette, observed by all, 
not only, as in Occidental countries, 
by the more highly educated classes. 
Their courtesy, though often degenerating 
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into mere hollow lormality, is 
b.is(‘d on a kindly regard for the 
le(‘lmgs oi others, a generous 
altruism and a consequent depre¬ 
ciation ot si‘lf. 'J'hey arc hospitable 
and open-handed, the giving ot jire* 
st'iits attending numeious li'stivals 
and many occasions m social life. 

Schooled Irom babyhood by the 
lilies ol their iigid etiquette, Jajian- 
(‘s(*, young and t)ld, ol all classes, 
are remai kably quiet m their de- 
meanoui, the higliei i.inks being 
e\tiemi‘ly digmlied m mamiei, and 
( ompletely cou('(Mlmg their ^eehng^ 
under an imjiertui bable mask. 
They beai jiain, both physical and 
mental, witli Sjiartan stoicism, their 
neives Inang much k‘ss easily ex¬ 
cited than th()s(‘ ot Oc'cidentals, so 
that tlu'yhave often bemi described 
•is “ ii nation without nerves." 
Their appaient contem[)t for death 
arises ehudlv from tin* tact that, to 
most ot them, the passing out ot 
this world does not imjily a total 
s(‘V{Man((‘ trom mund.int* mteiests, 
tluMi geiieial bi'liet luaiig that the 
spnits ot th(' (k'j)aited hav(‘ cogni- 
s,ni(<‘ot the doings ot those they 
k'ave bi'limd This idea, insepar¬ 
able tiom the anc(‘stoi-woishi}) that 
has pi i‘\ .lik'd amongst tlu'in from 
linu' mnnemoiial, and still ])revails, 
was w’ell exi'inphtii'd m their gieat 
^tiuggle with Kiissi.i, their torces being 
buoyed up by the (onviction that the 
spnits ot all till' wMrrioi's who h.id died 
toi Ja})an wt'ie lighting suk* by side with 
then gallant siu ('essors. 

The lo\e ot tlu' beautitul in Nature, 
common to .ill nii'inbeis of the Japanese 
ra<'e, is jiiobably one ot the chiet lactors 
m the artistic teehng so highly developed 
among all classes. Thi^r appreciation oi 
beauty ot torm and colour, their exquisite 
sense ol aiqirojiriateness m decoration, 
the dehc.ite restraint so evident 
^ in the ])roductions ol their 

W'ondertully skilful, jiatient 
artist-crattsmen, are too well 
known to re(|une moie than passing 
mention. Even their commonest house¬ 
hold utensils aie beautiful m shape, elegant, 
and well adapted to their puiqiose. Then 
innate good taste has added a delicate re¬ 
finement to the vigorous art they received, 
in early times, from China, chiefly by 
way of Korea. Their festhetic perception 
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.‘iiaLUs cv('n llio jxiou'st Japanest' 
lo (lfn\a‘ irili‘iis(‘ pl(Msiin‘ Ironi Ifu* 
t ontciiiplation ol tin* IkmuIiIuI, 
thus ])i()\'j(lin;^" tliciii with many 
(h'lif^hi^ unknown to th(' vast 
uiajoutv ol inodtMii ()((idtMitals. 
('oml)UK*(l with tlu' sunphiity and 
liui;alitv ol tlu ii hvi's, and with 
lh(‘U naturally rontont(Ml >piiit, it 
would siH'in to ha\(‘ ('U.ihlt'd th(‘ 
|ap.ila‘^(* to solve th(' j^ieat jiiohlem 
“ how to be happy, though ])ooi.” 

A nation |)ossessin/:;, to a hi^h 
de‘;i('e, th(‘ V'lltues .ind C|U.dltie'' 
|Ust etjiiineiati'd would aj)peai t«) 
lu h\in ,!4 in .1 pel l(‘(d LMojim 
1 lii'K* 1^, hoW('\('i. sh.ide in the 
pK tiiK' as well as bi ij^ht li^^ht. d his 
Ihippv, (ontented, sinilin,!,,^ ]>eoj)l(‘, 
pie-('nnnent in doinestK' ^utue'', 
iiidiisti lolls, tond ot learning, easily 
Lioveined, identic' in maniK'is and 
spt'i‘( h (apable ol i isiiif^, in 
inoint'nls ol national enu'if^iuiev, 
to adniiiable luuirhts ol patiiotie 
heioisin and sell-sai i iiu i', is, alt(*i 
all human, .md ('ouse(|uentlv 
t iinl('d with some ol th(‘ \'i( es and 
m.iiiv ol the deh ( ts inheieiit in 
human mituie The delects ol tla* 
lapaiK'se ihaiattiM .iie, to a gu’.it 
(‘\tent, uisi']).iiabl(‘ lioin then \’(‘i\ 
\iitue>.md .qo )d (luahtie^ m tluMi 
»'\tieme inamte^talionN Their in- 



b'lise patiiotisin is the cause* ot the 
anti-loi c‘iL;n sj)iiit still, uiiloi tun.ilely, i lU* 
amoiii^sl jln'in d lum (ountn' is to thc'in 

the band ol the* (lods.” i1k*u n.ition the 
Td(‘(U bt'oph*, living undc'i the* spin lal 
j)iotection ol Heaven, whose- ble-ssiiif^s aie 
li aiisniit te’d lot he'in b\ t he* be'iie'V ole'iu e ot a 
siifiei human se)\e’ie4u^ ‘hiee tlv dese\‘nded, 
in imbioke'ii line, lioin the ^un (ioddc'ss. 

With this belie! liiinlv loote'l m the 
minds e)t the* t4ie*at majejiitv ol the* pe‘Oj)le', 
it Is no we)nele'r th.it all theise who have 
not the* j^eieiel leiituiie* to be* born Jap*in('se 
^ . appe.ir to tliemi not onlv as 

P h>rel^me‘Is, but as (ientilc-s. 

Japanese ^<'< 

aie ])roluse m the*ii assurances 

that It IS the ele'siie ol tlie'ir jieople to 
lonn a unit, on terms ot ec|nality, m 
the |;ueat lamily of nations. 

'I'his assiu.ince is ec hoc'd by many 
[at)aij(‘se wi iters; it is m acTordance 
with the spiiit ot the tolerant, all-cmbrac- 
in.t(, gentle Huddhist laitli, brimming over 
with sym[)athy loi all living cieaturos ; 


LADY AT HER TOILET BY A JAPANESE ARTIST 


it H also 111 agie‘e‘me*nt With tin* calm, 
j)lae'id tc*ne*ts eil the* ( hincse philosophy 
that with Buddhism, has to such .i gieat 
extent ineailded the thought ol Japan. 
Vet those* state"^nu*n <ind wiiters kneiw 
lull wc'll th.it m thi> lespecl neither 
Ihiddhisin, nor ( liincsc philosophv, nor 
the* cosmopolitan spuit ol the middle 
penod ot the* nini*te'enth e eiiturvx nor 
the biothe*! hood ol man inculcated by 
tine (dll istiamty, has succeedeel. to anv 
a[)[)iecTable' degree, m causing the Ja]).int‘se 
to look upon toicigneis .is biotlu'is, or 
c'vc'ii on the saiu»* jilaiu* with then own 
heav’cn-de'se'ende'el race*. 

d he n*c kless brava*iy of the J.ijianese, 
then contempt loi death, .aie closcdy 
rcd.ited to the slight value* they set upon 
human hie and to the national delight 
111 tales ol bloodshed. ('o-e\istent with 
the mildness ol then manners and the 
placid tenor ol their domestic' life, 
there is found, deep m Japanese hearts, 
a wild dcdight m carnage, the legacy, 
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JAPANESE ON A PILGRIMAGE 


ii.ilurally most ('h('risli(‘(l amo tho^o 
()l the wan loi class, oj ('(‘^tune'^ ot 
nitt'rnecine waiiare. 'J'Ik* swohI, “ the 
liviii^Lj soul ol tlu' Samiiiai ” is still held iii 
levereiK'i' as the lustiuiiKMit not only of 
national d'‘tenee aj^anist the iorei/^n lov*, 
hut ot ven^^eance and ot the chastisement 
ot oiu' lool\(‘d upon by tlu* wu'ldei ot the 
v\eapon as an c‘nemv to the State. Hence 
the indul^ij^(‘ncc with winch juditical 
.issassination is ^till ref^arded by the 
masses in Japan. As the brutal mstiiuts, 
uilu*iit(*d liom })rime\al anc'estors, oiten 
become manliest m an Jni,L(hsh-speaking 
(row'd W'atchiiu^^ a iootball m itch or a 
boxmi^^ contest, so, in (aj).in, the old 
sava^^ery K'veals ilselt, time and af^ain, at 
teiH 111/,^ bouts, tlu* excited cries ot the 
(omb.it.lilts lecalhn.^ tlu* b.id, wild days 
ot you*. 

Thi> lieii'e s])uit sc’ems incompatible 
with tlu* nobl(* f:^eneiosity towards prisoners 
ot war, and the lender r.in* ot the enemy’s 
W'ounded and su k, that ledounded to the 
f^lory of the Japan(*se in both their great 
struggles m our time, the w'ars ag.iinst 
Chin.i and against Russia. It is difficult 
to believe that savagery can survive in 
the breasts of people capable of organising 
such an admirable institution as the Red 
Cross Society ot Japan, whose noble work, 
in war and peace, is one ot the chief glories 
ol New Ja])an; but it must be remcm- 
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l)ei<*d that tlu* young Gk*.!! Pow^(*r still 
leels itselt to be iindeigoing ])iobation 
iiiid(*i the (*\e^ ol an obseivant andciitu al 
world. 'I'he natuial instinct ol tlu* Japan¬ 
ese waiiior w'ould l(*ad him utti'ily to 
destioy tlu* loi* who d.ui'd to opjiose his 
j!Lm[)eror’s wall, and it ie(puri*s the appli¬ 
cation ot the most seven* discipline to 
make him undt*rstand that on his exercise 
ol humane toi beaiance to the van(]uished 
depends, to a gii*at (‘\ti*nt, his nation’s 
good leputi* among tlu* Powi*rs. 

This (U'sire to stand w'ell in the opinion 
ot loit‘ign nations h.is bt*i‘n so thoioughly 
iiu ul(Mt(‘d in tlu* ))eoj)li* ot N(*w' J.ipan 
that every indnidual biought into conl.ict 
with toreigiu‘is bt*yond the bound.iru*s ol 
hn n.itivi* land lei‘ls th.it tht* honour ol 
Jatvm is di*pi*ndent on his b(*h.L\'iour, 
(‘ven in minute jiartuiilars. llt*n(t* the 
high r(*pul.ition tor excc'llent i ondiu t 
(*ujo\(*d by Jaji.iiu'se stud(*nts and otheis 
i(*siding. or ti.i\elhng, .iliio.id 

The altiuisin and sell-eitaceinent, born 
ot the t.imily system, tosteied by tlu* 
division ol the n.ition into (l.ins—now 
otfu rally abohslu*d. but still binding huge 
groups ol i.imilu's with strong lu‘s—aiul 
culminating m tlu* most com})lete di*vo- 
tion to till* hi*.id ol tlu* n.itional t.imily, 
the Kmperor. .iii* tlu* c.iiisi*s ol .1 ])eiuh.ii 
delect m tlu* Japanese (diaKutei—tlu* 
l.K k ol individu.ihty It m.iy be said ol 
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(Ik' J<'ij)an(‘so tlial, on nio^t important 
inatlns, llu‘y krl and think by millions. 
I Ik* whol(* sys((*m ol tlion ( ivilisation 
lends to mak(‘ individual (dtort subser- 
vi(*n1 to the eoinmoii caiisi* ; the* leverenre 
and obedieiui* mciiKated iiom (‘arly 
(hildhood are not likely to develop the 
spiiit ol mdividiiahty. Hena* the wonder- 
liil lacihty with whicdi th(‘ Japanese 
('ombnu* to ('any out any j>ohcy they 
rec'of^nise as needliil for the ]nibh(' weltaKi 
oiue that ('(Hirs(‘ has been clear)v iinJicatc'd 
by tlu‘U tilisted leader^ 
as one that h<is the 
Jnnperoi’s apjiroval. 

j.ipan is, lot this 
leason, th(‘ hind wlieie 
l(‘.if;iu‘s, unions, ^niilds 
liiists and “ combiiK's ” 
woik with .istonishin|.j 
ellu ien('\, su( h institu¬ 
tions lu iiii^, b\ t hen \ ei v 
initUK*, well suited to 
t lu* national < h.ii .i( t{*r 
riu‘ie tUe, ol (oLllse, 

e\( eptional | a ]> a n e s e 
w ho ( hale under t he le- 
jiiessioii ol their stion^ 
individuaht \ , tliese o( < a- 
sioiialh' bie<ik thiou^h 
tlu* national ( ustoui and 
stiike out an ind(‘j)en- 
(h'lit hue 'I hen tate is 
not (.*!!( ourai^iiif; to those 
who iini^ht be t^'inpled 
to tollovv their eN.iinpU*. 

Ihiblu opinion iepio\es 
them, and they iin* soon 
made to h'(*l that then 
(oiuhu't is looked iijton 
as anti-national. hhoseamonijst tla'in who 
will not bow' th(*n he.ids to the juipul.ii 
\(*idi(t, and lefnse to In* rediu ed to the 
l('\el at W’liK h the nation stiives to keej) 
tlu* individual, soon liiid hh* m tlu*u own 
( ountry iinbeaiable. In x aiioiis cities of 
ICuiope, still nioie in tho^e of Xoith 
AiiKMica, siK h J.ijiaiiesc* individualists mav 
be lound hvmt^^ in sell-inijiosed exile, 
shunned l^y tlieir ('ompatiiots, until tlie 
day, winch comes to most of them, wdien 
tliey siiliimt and lionie to lesiune tlieir 
place m the ranks of a nation that abliors 
ecc'entricity and exjiects every man to lit 
into his proper groove m the great national 
machine. 

I'he mental activity of the Japanese, 
their respect for knowledge aniJ lor all 
intellectual pursuits, causing them to 


admire k(‘i‘n w'lts and exercise of brain- 
])owei, have probably ('ontiibuted in a 
hirg(* uK'.isiiK* to lorrn one (d the traits 
m then < harac tei that is repi'llant to 
()((ideiit.ds—(h(‘ir inclination to bt* <'un- 
niiig and dc‘i“eitliil. In sjrite of the high 
and ])ui(‘ idt*als ol tlu'ir (hiVcdiy, tln*v 
ha\'(‘ not oui loathing lor deceit, our con¬ 
tempt for chicanery, our ic'spcrt lor the 
truth. A Japanc'sc* convK t(‘(l of an untruth 
mc‘K*ly (oncc'als liis annoy.incc* at being 
found out by a smile, sometimes fry a 
laugh, and is not deterrc*d 
lioin anothc ‘1 statement 
.it V.11 lane c* with l.ic ts 
should he* consider it use- 
tul to make* one. Low^ c un- 
mug is fie(ju(*ntly looked 
uj)on .is clc*\'c*rness , tlie 
suppiession of fac ts is so 
(oruinon tli.it th(*ic‘ is 
no othei (ountiy W'heie 
it is so diflr Lilt to ai nve at 
the* truth d'hc* naticjiial 
f.iihug ol mtc'iisi' sc‘crc*- 
ti\(‘uess ansc*s, no doubt, 
from the suspicious 
natuie ol the* ])(*()ple, who 
chstiust not only all 
toieignc'is. but even most 
of then ow’ii i.ice—a con¬ 
dition of mind due, to a 
gic'.it extent, to the 
widely ramified system 
ol spMiig th.it fiouTishc‘d 
during the rule ol the 
Tokugawa Sh(")guns, and 
still c'xists to a lesser 
dc*giee. 

'1 he;i infinite cajmcity 
lor attention to the most minute debiils 
le.ids to a certain ]n‘ttinc*ss, a disinclination 
to c'onsider gu'.it .ibstr.ict cpiestions, and, 

(oiisecjiiently, to a naiiow'nc*ss of view' that 
accounts lor some* ot the blunders wdiich 
oc'cur in the execution of the otherw'ise 
mai wllously efficient policy of the rulers 
ol Japan. 

The excjuisite jiohtc'iiess of the Jajianese 
is resjionsible for a grc*at jxirt of tJiat 
iiisinc'cTity with whicli thc*y are taxed by 
Oc'c'idcmtals w'lio h.ive been mucli m 
contact with them. 'I'liis extreune courtesy 
makes them so anxious to avoid any speech 
that might possibly give offence tliat they 
frequently distoit tlie truth, supjness it 
entii-ely, or replace it by polite fiction, 
intendc^cl to give })leasure. It should be 
remembered that, m the knightly times of 
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THE END OF A JAPANESE FEAST BRINGING IN THE SLA-BREAM 


Manners of 
the Haughty 
Samurai 


old—tli( y (’ontiinicd until thu cailv ’sc\un- 
tius oi l lu'iiinrttH'iith runlni V— a |apalU‘^(‘ 
liad to l)t' \ri\ j^iiaiclc'd in Ins spouv h and 
dcincanoni (jiiitc'nnintiMition.dh awoid 
spokiMi, an iiHMution-' fi'*''!!!!!*, 
ini^lil ^i\i* dnc‘ to a S.inniiai - one 

ot llu‘ f;ontry, pnviU'm'd to \\(*<n two 
svvoi di.—w'bo woiild l)f (jUK'k toit‘s(‘nt llio 
tanned sli^lit to his ])nnrtiIious sni'-e ol 
personal di/^nity. Insults, le.d, and oiten 
imaginaiy, wen* \vip('d out wiMi Mood. 

]leii('(' the end('a\oui to.ixoid 
any po-^sihlc ( au^o ol oIIcikc 
loi the saiiK rca-'O!! that niadi 
luuojK'aii'i \er\ t ii ( uinsj)c{ t in 
tlh'ir hehaMoin in tlu' d.i\s wdieii g<*ntle- 
inen wore swords .md diew tlaan on 
small ])rovo('ation. 

J'o such a pitch was jainctilio c.irned 
amongst Japanese gnitlemni until qiiilc* 
leccmt times that they j)u-ft‘iied death, 
inHicted Uv then owm hands m tlK‘ most 
])amtiil mannoi - by sdl-disembowelment, 
or haiM-kin, more* elegantly ternu‘cl sep- 
j)iiku,oi scdl-immoLition " -to living with 
a stain on then honour, such stain being 
oltcn mcM (‘ly inability to disjirove a slander¬ 
ous im])utation. To this day, the Jaj)anese 
remain the most acutely sensitive jieojdc on 
the txnnt ot honoui ; so “ touchy ” aie tliey 
that friendly iritercouise with Occidentals 
is theiel)y rendered extremely difhcailt. 
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Wdl.lt jtku e- .in additional b.i. to pci ha t 
(oidialitN in ^U( h kTiIioih i> the dej)loi- 
ablc‘ tact th.it .in Ofcnlent.d in i\ nn- 
wittiniiK giv'gi.i\c‘otii'iic e to .1 |.ipane^(‘ 
without th(‘ l.ittc.'! gi\mg .in\ <ign ot (Ih- 
ple.isiiie at the' tiin-' Allow.line 1- ‘'cTloiii 

m. iclc toi thc> ]H‘i tea tl\ nnintention.il eiioi 
on till- pait ot till' ottendci, whilst the 
glltw.iiu'e 1^ allo\\cal to i.inklc', is i.iieh 
toign cm, .iiicl ne\c'l loigotten When .in 
Occidental wouhl (c-itauiK c.dl liN tiicaid’s 
att'iitioii to till l.K t th.it h(‘ w.l'^ du- 
plc-asecl b\ soiiie leinaik 01 ,ic lion th.ii 
would, no ch)ui)t. be pic»inptl\ .itoinal }oi 
b\ .1 ^iiiccu aj)olog\, tlnis tea mni.it ing the 
iinicieiit, tlu l.ip.iiie^c* sa\s nothing He* 
iniisc'. his ic'sentnu nt, sonic'tinu*^ toi 
>cars, until a fitting op]>oituml\ jcicscaits 
itself to .nemge the nail. 01 l.iiu ical, woinid 
to his l(‘c*hngs bv sonu* p.ii tic ul.ii ly un- 
jdeasanl action diiec teal ag.iiiisl the- ()c c 1- 
dental, all unc'oiisi lous ot his oltcmc e. 

'1 his untoitunatc' pecuh<iiit\ ol tlu* 
Jajiaiiese chai.i(t‘a i', tlu'outeonu* of twc) 
main cuiumts th.it run tluciugh the* 

n. itional t(.mt)c*ianu*nt tlu* sjarit ol sc*- 
crecy, .already alludc*d to, and ihc' thiist 
lor levenge. riu* l.ittei possibly due to 
the strain ot Makiy bhuid in the inucdi- 
niixed Jiipauese i.u'e, is oiu of the c hiel 
stumbling-blocks Inndeiing the introdiic- 
ticm of t^hiisti.mitv ancl has pii‘V(*nted 
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Buddhism, also a luligion loachin^ mcok- humhh* a])olo^^V h>r lh(' slight, however 

ness, fioni obt.iinni^^ a ('omjdete hold on the unintentional - in laet, an .ittitude ainount- 

j)(M)j)le. In ils |)(‘ltv Itiiins, this sjniit ol in/4 to “ 1 do luit know what I haw done 

long-chenslied sj)il(‘ is meiely annovmg : to offend; hut, in any eas(‘, I own 1 am 

in its extreme nitinilestalions it beiomes in the wronj^, and pioinise, witli sitkimc' 

exceediiif^ly dan^^eious. ajiolo^^ies, not to ofit'iid a^ain, deal 

It may be thoujL^ht that the admirable w'lth me as you think lit,” would ^^(’uerally 

magnanimity disj)layed by the Jajianese tMisiire thi' lestoration ot good ii'lations, 

lowaids the vaiKiuished 111 tlnar wars jirovided the apology Ix'sullii'iently jniblu 

watli ('Inna and with Russia alfoids (‘vi- to giatily the self-esteem ol thi' Japanese 

deiu'e that tlu' old sjiint ol reviaige It is liaidly to be e\p('('ttMl th.it a 

is dying out. lailoi tunately, it is as sell-iespe( ting Ociidental would (ItMUtMii 

strong .IS ('\er, the I'xpl.'in.ition ol th(‘ huns<-ll lhu> to .itoiu* loi .in eiior un- 

.ippareiit anoin.ily bi'ing th.at. in both Defects of ‘^ 

(.ises th(‘ lo(“ w.is \’.iii({uis]i(‘d .111(1 thus J aj).nu‘M‘sell-est(.‘em has just 

Ixv'.inie .Kaoidnig to the |)iniin)les ot beim nientioni'(l it olti'ii be- 

|.ip.in(*s(‘ (ln\ali\', .in ol))(‘(i toi ineK'v < onies ni'^nlk'jable .niog.iiKe 

.111(1 ( onip.is^ion. As long .is t he o])pon(*nt showing pl.iniU , t Inough a i lo.ik ol l.iKe 

lesists, 01 lefuses to sunetider .It the nieu y modesty, “the piide tli.it .ipes humility” 

ol the eoiKpieiiu, 1 k‘ is iinjikuably .it- Phis .in og.iiu <■, dis])l.i\ed ( hietly tow’ards 

t.ickiMl ; till' moment hi' h.is, met.iphoiii- lonigiieis, but also j)\ ],i]).inesi m ofheial 

.ally spe.iking, gioM'lh’d and |>Li(ed the positions t(W\ .11 ds ihi'ii h How-('ountr\ num 

\i( tin’s loot on Ills lie.ad, he is i.iisial tioni ol inkiioi i.ink is iiitini.iti'K lomuHttnl 

till' giound .iiid liealed willi the gieatest with aiiothei national killing (\( issue 

(Oiisidei ition v.init\. It is less nolKe.ibli .imongsl 

dills applies not only to waifaii', but s.ulois and soldais tb.in amongst ei\il 

to th()s( niiidenls ni (Uil lile, .dieiih ofln i.ils ol i on(‘sjionding i.ink 

.illudi-d to in wIikIi .1 j,i|).in<'se i oiisideis Minor tailings ol the j.i]>.uies<' are 
Inmsi'll .iggiie\’ed. esju-t i.dlv when the |e.ilous\, i lu \ ol those who atlueve 

ollendei Is .1 loieigiiei. Ill su( li (.ises^ su< < and. < onne( tt'd with these t.iiills. 
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A STREET SCENE IN A VILLAGE OF Oi l> JAPAN 


a love ol gossip and a readincNs ((> 

Iibtc'ii to slandoi, oi to dissominatc it. 

'J'lieia aic, tiihilly, two ('llaJ^,^(‘^ to lu* 
o\amiiK‘d tliat air lunjiuMilly lev (‘lied at 
the Japanese )>>' those who [a'oless to 
know th(‘in well—tlu‘ accusations ol 
imnioiahty, stAu.il and rommeuial. Tlie 
hist ot these char/^H's may be disjiosed ol 
by tlie stateiiKMit that the Japanese* arc 
about as moral m their sexual relations 
as the Latin nations ot Em ope, wath the 
advanta/^(‘ sh^ditly m ta vour ot the 
lajianesi', Wlnit has given lluMU an evil 
n'jnite in this respect is, probably, the 
tact that they consideT as natural, and 
tieal a('('ordmgly, certain evils that the* 
Noith(*rn Occidental peo])les atlec t to 
Ignore. The natural, simple hte led by 
the vast ma)ority ot Jajianese pre- 
dis[)oses them to t.ikc* a natural, sensi])l(‘ 
view ol matters that the less i^rimitive 
conditions of Western civilisation have 

- imbued with an obiectionablo 

Japanese , t 

, sigmhcajK (*. 1 hev see, lor in- 

Ideas of 11. 

^ . stance, no haini m nudity 

wheic* It is unavoidable, as in 
i)athmg, or c'onvemeiit, as m the jierfoiin’ 
ance of hard work in hot weather. A 
Japanc^se woman will teel no shame at being 
seen naked when entering or leaving the 
daily bath, but would strongly object to 
what she would consider the gross im¬ 
modesty of e\j)osing a considerable surface 
of h(*r body in Occidental evening dress. 

4^4 


In the* first cMse, tlu' nudil\' is lookc'd upon 
as cjuite natural, m tin si-conil. as usrli's^ 
and jirovoc .itivc- ol piiiiK'iu y 

As to the ('omiiK'n lal moialitv of tlu* 
Japtin(‘s(\ it is lies essai \ to obstave the* 
gicMt diilc-ieiuc' that c‘\ists betwi'eii the 
position, m this U'spect. ol J.ipaiu'se 
State institutions tinaiu i.d and ( omnu'ic lal 
(OI poi.itioiis, and hulls ol the 


National 
Honour in 
Commerce 


hist lank on the' one* h.iiid, 
and tlie great mass ol liadeis 


on tlie otliei. The ImjH’rial 
Jajianese (loveinmcmt, muiiKijMl coipoia- 
tions, and the gicMt Imaiu lal institutions 
and industrial and comineici.d associa' 
turns undc*r State* contiol (such as subsi¬ 
dised stc*amNhip (ompariic's), liiU'c* alwa\s 
met then obligations with scriijuiloiis 
fidelity <ind arc* likoly to lontnuu* to do so. 
With them tlie national honour is con- 
sideied .it stake*, it is certain that the 
last Japanese wall part with his last 
garment soonei than involve the* national 
c'redit in disgiaca* by f.nlnre to meet the 
nation's eiigagemc'iits tow'aids the* loieign 
creditor. 

It i>, unfortunately, quite* otherwise in 
the case ol the great bulk ol the trading 
classes. There arc, in Japan, a number of 
first-class firms, some of them established 
lor centuries, whose reputation is above 
reproach; but between these and the 
majority of the merchants a great gulf is 
fixed. It must be remembered that, until 
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the l)(7,Hnninq ol tlic New Era, in thceaily 
Vf\riiti(‘s ol llu' centalV, the 

tiadni.i^ roinniunilN lornied tlie lowtst ol 
the lour liaises, (hen sharply and immut- 
.ihlv' di\ided (MU' Iroin the othei, toin- 
posiin^ that pait ot the )apanese n.ition 
P lial h<id lull ('i\il n,:;hts (below 

esu s o stood only the ICt.n \\hf> 


Old Class 


(Mil ie< 1 


lions, mxohiiii^ (.ont<innnation 
by conlai t with dead bodies, human or 
aininal, and the oiitc'ast Hmiiu). 

riie nation was divided into Shi, the 
nohihtv ,ind ,yenti y, the military, s( holarly 
and adinmi'-tiMtue das'- , No, the 
( ultniHts , Ko th(‘ ciaitsmen, with whom 
the aitisis weie (ounted; and Sho, th(‘ 
traders. ])l,K(*d Ix'Icav tai'iiKMs and handi- 
('raltsnuMi <is non-produceis. 

Till' n.itmal conseqneiK'c of this low 
place 111 till' soiial stale was a lack ol sell- 
ii'sjx'ct on till' ])art ot thosi' engaged in 
('ommeici* and fmanie that led them to 
hi' nnmindlul ol their good rejmte Trade 
and tmance were looked upon by the 
ma)oiity as oicupations unworthy of a 
gentleman and beneath the callings 
ol the ]>easant and thi' workman ; every 
iriik was consideri'd excusable when 
jiiactised by the mendiant, whose whole 
Inisiness was looked upon as a sort ot 
warlare, in which cunning stratagem could 
he legitimately enqiloyed to the end ot 
liersonal gam, a purpose appearing most 


unworthy to the classes swayed by the old 
knightly spirit. The evil etlei ts, on a c las^ 
as on «in individual, of a bad ii'jmtation 
and conseipient ])ubhc contempt have, 
iinloitunately, oiiliived the anolition ot 
the old social divasions. The Jap.ini'se 
meichants ,ind bankers no longei loim a 
separate and despisi'd class, the' gc'iitiy, 
even membi'is ol the anstociacy, .ire 
c'ligaging c'VH'iy day nuic and more m 
imanci.il, industiial and comnii'Kial pur¬ 
suits, many ol them wnh m.iiked success, 
yet the* old taint adheies to the bulk ot 
the tr.iding c'ommunity. 

Th('re aic*, ol couise. many .strictlv 
honourable dealers m |a]^an, c'V’t'n 
amongst the smallcT tradc'sjx'oplc and 
retailers. It is amongst the* wholesale 
meichants and the* brokc*rs that lapses 
troin the* straight path ol commc'icial 
integrity arc still Ireciuc'iit, ('sjic'cialiy 
in their d(*alings with ioic‘ign(*rs. It 
IS, iinlortunately, still the case* that an 
advantage gamed over the loieignei, even 

The Desire ‘>hady methods, 

* • 1 looked uiion as, m some' 

- . way, a national victory. This 

Foreigner arable j.on.t (.1 view i, 

likely to prevail as long as Jajianese 
nationalism exists in its extuTiic* form. 

The Japanese Government has, time 
after time, loudly proclaimed, by the 
mouths of its statesmen at home, and 
its representatives abroad, its desire to 
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facilitate, in every way, the introduction 
of foreign cajuial, the vital inllnence so 
urgently re(|uired lor the lealisation ol 
Jaj)an’s bold schemes ol indiisliial and 
commercial develo])in('nt Strange to say, 
this (ordial invitation, though emrgetic- 
allv re"pond(’d to l)v the capitalist^ ol 
Europe, especially ol Mnt.iin. ami by lho>e 
of America, has not, .is yet, led 
apanese ^1^^^ investment ol anv xery 
a lona consjdci.ible sums in fapan- 
('SO (Mil<M pi is(‘s, although, as is 
well-known, tli(‘ Japanese (iovemimait 
has easily bon owed m.my millions sloilmg 
in London, A(wv Yoi k and I\ins, loi 
])iii poses ol Si.lie. ddu' (Inel obstacle to 
the investment on a hirge scale, ol 
loieign (apital in Japanese enterprises is 
to Ih' lonnd in th(‘ lad that, loigetting 
that (Mj)it.d is altei .ill, a (ommoditv, 
thendoie siibjed to the laws of siij)ply 
and dein.ind. the Japanese Imam lal and 
indnslii.d (lasses do not ieahs(‘ that the 
(a])il.dist, being \ntiiallv the sellei, (on- 
tiols the ])i]('e ol his jnopeity. 

A mistaki'u impiession .app('.us to 
prevail in Japan (hat loic'ign (.pnt.il is 
obliged to lind an ontkh in tlu' Lmj)ii(‘ ol 
tiie Rising Sun ;ind must, theietoie, 
submit to su( h (onditions as ni.i\ setun 
suitable to the |at).in(‘se .md ac((‘}>t smdi 
seem it V as the Jiipanese may detmi 
snfficuMit. As long as I his ei i on(.‘ous view 
obtains, theie ^an du* no < oiisideiable 
inlhix ol loieign monev into lli<‘ (olhus 
of Jajianese iiidustiial .md (oinmcKial 
(omviiis. K\]u‘iien(e i- pio\erbialI\ the 
best tt'.ic'hei , the deaith ol lunds th.it is 
(ertam to lollow' m due time, tlu almorm.d 
and leveiish activit\ which is .mim.ilmg 
I a[)anese e( onoiiiK' f onditions,mmiediately 
after th(‘ smcesslui issiu* ol tlie great 
strnggk' with Russia, wall nndoubU'dIy 
induc(‘ a more le.ason.ible aj)j)i<*( i.itifm ol 
the (ircuinstaiKes Once the Japanes(* 
have becai taught b\ exp^aieiue that they 
must legulate then demands by the lowest 
, teims ('onsnkaed .icceptable 
TheSoc.al hoMors of 

° ca])ital, a v.ast and profitable 

.h« Japanese 

Occidental capitalists wdio have tht‘ ad¬ 
vantage of expert advice m their selection 
of Japanese mvestments. 

As a general rul(‘, it may be staled that 
intercomse wath the jieople ol Ja]>an 
leaves Occichmtals veiy laN’oni.ibly im- 
]iressecl wath the' soci.il cpi.alities ol the 
inhabitants ol the island empire Then 
446 


exquisite courte.sy, their gentle manners, 
and the thousand ways in which they 
demonstrate that kindness of heart that 
lubricates the wlu'els ol hle's machinery 
all tend to make ordinary, everyday 
lelations with JapaiU'se a delightful cx- 
])erience. It is only when the inon‘ 
serious as])e('ts ol life aie approached that 
the Occidental begins to leel the wide 
divergeiKc bidwa'cii his point of view, 111 
neaily evtay impoil.int matter, and that 
ol th(‘ Jap.im'sc. 

It is exceedingly chriicult to sjiecily 
with ex.ictitndc* the jxirticul.ir leature 
ol the Japanese charactc'r which lies 
.at the* root ol the unlortunjtc* fact 
that neaily all Occadeiitals who luivc' 
had serious dealings with the* jicoplc' ol 
Dll Ni})]K)n h.ive enieigc'cl Ircmi their 
c'xpiMic'iKe c'\.isp(‘i .lied .md olliui dis¬ 
gusted It is piobable that w'ani ol 
c ancioui n Ihc' tr.ut that acts as the 
sh.ii jM'st initant, toi it must be conlc^ssed 
that h.mkness, so highl\ pri/a'd by 
Oc'cidtmt.ils, ('sp(‘('iall\' liy (hose ol the* 
nations Ih.il “ push the woilcl along,'’ is 
ncMthei at)])ie( latc'd at its true' v.due nor 
Courtesy alK pi .u-tiM-d l.v ll,. 

of the I hc'\(M y ii.itme ol then 

, elahoiatc'c 0111 tc‘s\ makers theun 

Japanese 

nc‘ss which obtains amongst (Ic'cadcuitals 
oil a looting ol intimate* Inendship. Lven 
the Jap.mesc' mode* of sjiec'c h is a 
hindrance to diii'ct slah'ment ol lacd ; 

.1 |ap.uu*s(', askc'd il he* has ('vc‘i been in 
Kngl.md will U‘}>ly, m his ovvn tongue', 

“ Yc's,” and, aftc'r a j).iuse, “ 1 h.ive never 
visited England ” Hi' would not dc'em it 
polite to shoe k his fpiestif)ner by a direct 
iic'gaticc ! 

Another ])eeuharity ot the* J.qiancse 
rhaiaoter, tliat is apt to loom laigc' in 
Oc'cidc’iital (‘yc's .as a giave n.itional 
l.ulmg, is the' lai'k of Uic* simat ot grati¬ 
tude. as it is understood by the W'hite 
r.u'es. The J ajianesc' have, hithcu'to, nevTr 
lailc'cj to deal out lair measure, according 
to the letter of the contract, to the 
niiiiieroijs Occidentals whom they have 
enqiloyed, .is advisers and instructors, m 
adaj^tmg Western civilis'ation to the 
matc'rial needs of their rc'-organrsed 
c'lnpire; their labours, as wxdl as those 
ot Iriends of Japan who have rendered 
volnntai y, unjiaid services, have also been 
rc'c'ognred by the bestowal of marks of 
Inq)eual favour; but it is doubtful whether 
a leal feeling of what wc term gratitude 
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has ever entered the hearts of the nation 
towards the many distinguished men who 
have given of their best to assist in the 
making oi New Japan, or to spread a 
knowledge of its greatness 'Fins doubt does 
not apply to tlie Navv and Army; those 
gallant forces, keeping the sacied fire of 
cliivcilry alight, show d('ep gratitiule 1o 
the P>ritisli 
sailors and 
Euro})ean sol¬ 
diers — h 
a n d , a 11 e 1 
them, (i e 1 - 
maiR-'Who in- 
sfriK'led them 
in the modern 
art ol war. 

S V m ]) a ! h\' 
witii then .js- 
piralions is, of 
loniNe, (oidi- 
allv W'eleonu'd 
liom every 
cpiarter by the 
J.ipan('s(', thi'y 
are delighted to recc^ivi' help ol anv kind 
from ()((ident«il tik'iuls at siu h tinu's a-^, 
in tlii'ir view, rendi'r siu h assistant e or 
symiiathy mrt‘ss,^r^^ When tlu'octasion 
has passtkl, and tht'V leel ind(‘j)eiident oi 
loieign sn])p()it, llu'V not onl) ttMse to 
niakt‘ .my ehoit to altrat'l. but t.ikt* no 
p.nns to toiueal then indillert'iue to it. 
This attitude, iiidut ed 1)\ the sevt'iely 
practu.il nature ol their polity, lepug- 
n.mt to Oetidt'iit.il teehiig and h.is (\iuxcd 
the ateiisation to be biought ag.misl the 
lap.mese that tlitw' titvit then toiangn 
tiiends “like lemons, to b<' thrown away 
once the juiee has been s(|ut'e/ed out t)t 
them ” 

'Fills course oj conduct sljt'uld iK^f |)c 
pidgt'd too h.irshl\ , li should bt* lenieni- 
beied that sut h a ])roud. hyj)eis(‘nsiti\(» 
n.itif)!! IS e\’er desiioiis oj displaying its 
nidt'jHMident e, and is t'onst'qiientlv .ivoise 
to a])peanng to solicit hel}> or sympathy 
lioni th(' outside A giftt'd Fiencliman, 

1 true liiend ol Japan, the l.ite Felix 
Regamey, sexeralof wdiose s])ii iled pictures 


of Japan are reproduced in this History, 
and who did much to gtun sympathy 
for that country amongst his comjiatriots 
at a time when they wTre little inclined 
to extend it, said to the writer: “ It would, 
indeed, be a jdeasure to help the Jajianese, 
but they will not let one liclp them.” 
It IS noticeable that this coolness to¬ 
wards fore g II 
sympathy is 
usually coinei- 
dent with a 
p(‘ii()d of n.i- 
tion.d elation, 
consequent on 
the \’i(torv ol 
J.ipanest* ai ms 
or tile obt.iin- 
mg ol some 
solid adx'an- 
l.igc by fajian- 
(‘sc‘ diplom.K y. 

Rex 1 e w i n g 
iinjiaitially the 
good and the 
bad ]){)iiits ol 
the J.ipaiK'se nation.d chariutci, one iiuist 
(onie to llu' condorting com'hision that its 
l.iiills aie likely to (hsa})ptMi, oi at IcMst, 
to 1)(‘ ( oiisidciably attenii.ited in the liitiin*, 
.IS Japan cnteis moK' and mon' into the 
.Ktixe hh‘ ol till' l.muly ot n.dioiis 'Fhe 
pii'ssine of the publii ojiinion ol thi' 
XMst m.qoiitv ot (ivihsikl m.mkind must 
exeiiise a beiiLliiial intlueme in bring¬ 
ing the |aj)<m('se giadu.illy into line 
XMth oiiisclx’es xxlieie the points of xaew 
aie still too xvidely dixi'igi'iit to admit 
ol (ordi.d I o-opei\ition bidxveeii them 
and Ocudeiitals 'Fhe xartuc's now pie- 
emiiKSitly Jaii.uie^e may, indeed piob.ibly 
will, sufler to a (iTtaiii cxti'nt in thi 
/)ioces,s, it is till'x\ 1 iter’s firm fonx’j(’tK>n 
that enough ol them xvill ii'niain to 
(‘liable the Japan(‘se to adomphsh the 
gloiioiis destiny toxvards'w'hich they <in‘ 
maidimg 1 heii ])atilotism, their valour, 
their thoroughness, their xvisdom in 
matb'rs ot n.ition.il moment. ai(‘ of the 
Mitiies th.it make nations gu'al. 

Ar'jhI'R Diosy 
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THE GREAT CHANGE IN JAPAN 
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MUTSU-HITO. ]2Ird SOVEREIGN OF AN UNBROKEN LINE, FIRST EMPEROR OF NEW JAPAN 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF NEW JAPAN THE PRIME MINISTER HANDING THE EMPEROR HIS SPEECH AT THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT 




A WARSHIP OF THF SHOGUN AfJOUT THE YEAR I s .0. FROM A JAPANESE DRAWING 



MODERN BATTLESHIP “SHIKISHIMA ' REFLOATED APTP:R BEING SUNK BY EXPLOSION 



FIRST BATTLESHIP BUILT IN JAPAN. THE “SATSUMA” IN YOKOSUKA DOCKYARD 
THt REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENT OF THE JAPANESE NAVY 
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SOLDIERS OF NEW JAPAN AT THE TIME OF THE WAR WITH RUSSIA 
THE REnARKABLL DLVLLOPAENT OF THE JAPANESE ARAY 
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Keystom View Co. 

THE BUSY INTERIOR OF A FLOURISHING SILK FACTORY IN JAPAN 
THE STT?lKIN(j PROGRESS OI- INDUSTRY IN MODERN JAPAN 
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JAPAN S ENTRY INTO THE RANKS OF GREAT POWERS HER GREATEST MILITARY ACHIEVEMENT, THE TAKING OF PORT ARTHUR 
This drawing represents a company of Japane*;*^ forces pii'crirg Port Arthrr after ♦^he capitulation passing the Russians on their way out of the surrendered fort, on Ian 7 P*<>5 



OLD JAPAN 

THE MAKING AND SHAPING OF THE NATION 

ITS PEOPLE, RULERS, AND INSTITUTIONS 

BY MAX VON BRANDT 


inforniatioii concerning the earliest noith at an early pi'iioil , the Amos at any 
^ inhabitants ol japan is alikt* scanty jat(‘ advanced as lar as the northern hall 

and unirhal)l(‘. At ditfeient spots m Ve/o ol Hondo, and ])erhaj)s e\en larthei south, 

and the Kin lie Islands t‘xca\ations are Some authoritas consid(*i the Amos a Mon- 

loimd lioni thiee to six l(vt d(vp, with a goh.m, others .i f\)lynesian, ])eoi)Ie. J)r. E. 

length or dianu'terol filtecm to twenty leet: Ikiel/ places them among the ('aucasian 

lh(‘se he m gioups, numlHMing as maii\ as ia(.(‘N, and l)(*luwes tluan to have been le- 

oni‘ thousand, and .iie aitiibnted bv lh(‘ lated to tlu‘Mu|ik>. tlu* ptasants ot (neat 

Am(»s to a pe()j)le (alh'd Koro-pok-gmn, Russia; tlu‘ u'sembl.imv, ,it any rate in 

meaning “ pi'ople having t‘\c«ivatioiis,” adv\in('(‘d yiMis, is ((utamly remarkabh 

oi ca\e-dwell<'is,” or to the Ko-bito In this cas(‘ vve must considei tlit* Amos 

(dwaiR), who ail' said to have inhabited as members ol a greati'i continental rattf, 

the Island betoii* the Amos and to have which migrated to J.ijian in iirehistoiic 

been i \t(‘rmmated by them. Thise holvs times and was gradually drivin tuither 

well' probably nwered wath a looting ot northwaid by later aiiivals, idtimately 

b'lanches on which eaith was laid. ciossing into Ve/o by the 'rsngaru Strait. 

I’.xi .ivalions m their neighboiuhood ha\i‘ There are piobably IwTiitv thousand ol 

biought to light {lotsheids and stone them in Ve/o the southern ])art of Sak- 

airow^ a ta( t which is tin* more ieni.uk- halm, and m the Kurile Islands. Wheie 

.ible .1- till' Amo seem nevi'r to have then race has maintained its jnirity, 

learnt the ait ol 
ni .iking potteiy, 
which tlk'y do not 
even now po-^sess. 
v)ii tlie ollu'i h.ind, 

.1 tew lentmies ago 
thev made use ol 
stone .11 low heads; 
tliese wcie Liter le- 

plac'ed b\ points o( 
l>amboo, whicli aie 
both mole easily 
ni.i'li' ,md bettei 
suited to hold the 
poi‘4>n wdiich they 
emjiloy m hunting. 

Nothing IS knowm 
as to the origin ot the 
Koro - pok - guru or 
ot the Ainc'is , appa- 
lently both people's 
imrnigiated from the 



MS 




JAPAN IN THE FIFTH CENTURY 
map shows the land (in white) still inhabited by the 
>s, descendants of the original mbabitaiits of Japan. 


scarcely higher than 
it w’as at the time 
when they first came 
in eont.iet with the 
J apanesi' 

d'he origin of the 
Japanese is also 
WTapped in mystei y. 
The attempt to 
solve the })rol)lem 
trom the anthro- 
])()logical Side, 
and to consider 
the mo’em jaj^an- 
ese as a mixed 
p e o p 10 consisting 
of Amos, Korean, 
Chinese, an cl 
AI a la y o - C h i nose 
elements may le 
.said to have been 
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Ancient 

Burial 

Customs 


Barbarous 
Ideas of 
Mourning 

issiuhI an 


in so far as all those races have 
undoubtedly contributed to the toiniation 
of the nationality now inhabiting Japan , 
but no jirool has been brought forward 
to show to whicli of these rai'es the main 
liody of those immigrants belonged, who 
jirobably made tlaar way into jaiian long 
lieloie the seventh century n.c. 

Ethnological c'oinjiaiisoiis jiromise better 
results. 'i'h(‘ jiractice of soothsaying by 
lUfans of the shoulder-blade ot a slaugh- 
tc'red animal, and th.it of send¬ 
ing hors(\s and seryants to ac¬ 
company a d(‘ad prince, who 
were not killed and buru‘d with 
him, but VNC'ie paitly bunt'd m an upiight 
])Ostiir‘ lound tla* gia\’e mound tost'ixt' 

.l^ ,'i living teiK't' tlu'st' st't'in to h.ivt* 
bi't'ii Ja])an(‘^t‘ t ustoms bom a very eaily 
anti(|Uity For ])Ui poses oi soothsaying 
tht'y used tht' shouldcr-bl.idt's of the slag, 
lilt' sh(‘ep, whith Is iisUiilly ('mplo\ed lor 
this |)m])ose m Xortlu'in Asia, is not 
lound in |apan. 

('(aut'imng tht'ir biniil (iistonis, the 
(hionitle known .is llie Nihongi speaks 
<is lt)llows “ llu' laothei of the hnujH'roi 

Suimn |j() n.( 

70 \ 1) I dit'd and 
WMs bunt'd .it 
Mils.I All thoM‘ 
wlio had bt't'ii 111 
his ])ersonal -ei- 
\ let* were gathei - 
(‘d together and 
were buried alive 
in an upright 
[)osition around 
lusbarrow\ They 
did not die lor 
many days, but 
wept and bevvail- 
(‘tl day and night. 

At length they 
died and became 
I nit rid. Dogs and 
Clows came to- 
getht'i* and att‘ 
them up.” Tilt' 
c-rnperor, who 
had listened to 

tht‘ lamentations, _ __ ___ 

01 dt'l ed the aboll- Amos are the earliest people of whom there is any trace in Japan. 


tion of this custom , and it is said that from 
the yc'ar ; a.d. clay figures instead of human 
beings w^ere buried in or about the barrow^. 
Pieces of these figures are constantly found 
at the present day. However, this ordinance 
was frequently disregardecl. Thus the 


Chinese annals of the Wei dynasty stated 
that, on the death of the Empress Regent 
Himeko (Jingc") Kc“)g6, according to the Jap¬ 
anese lists), in the year 247 a.d., a large 
m lund was jaled aliove her grave, and 
moic than a thousand of her male and 
leinale servants followt'd her in death. 

It IS indec'd diftu ult to eradicate 
customs which have become part and 
])aict'l ot the national life, as is the 
case w'hen the imwalhng s.iciifice has 
bc'come voluntary in the course 
ol centuries and is considered 
an honoiuable duty. In the* 
Vi'.ii A.D. the Mik.ido 

01 del lor the C(‘ssation ol all 
tlu'se* customs—n.unely, siiicale 01 the* 
inurdt*!' ol otlu'is loi the* pm pose ol 
shaimg the late ol tin* decc'ascd, the 
killing ol his hoist's, tlu' biiiMiig of 
tit'asiue ioi Iht' bt'iu'lit of tlu* dt'ad, the 
(utting shoi 1 till* h.nr, sl.ibbmg m the* 
thigh 01 loud w’ailmg on the p.ii 1 ol 
niouriK'is, \ct almost .1 tlioiis.md \e.irs 
later we iind l\i‘\.isu obligt'd to loi bid Iht* 
.S.imurai to kill oi miilil.ite 1 lii'iiiselvt". 
n])<)n tht'ii m.isb'i’s gi.i\t l)Olh ol Ihesi- 
('iistoiiis di\ in.i- 
tion b\’ shouldei - 
bout's ,'ind the* 
slani;hte] t)l si'i- 
\.mls at tlu'u 
m.islt'i’s gi.ivi'. 

tiie imdtaibtt'dlv 
t)l North Asi.ilit 
or Tartai oiigin 
They also t'\istt*d 
in ('lima. ('011- 
fuciiis mentions 
the settmd oi 
thc'sc* t iisttiins as 

belonging tt) .an- 
tiquity, .is also 
the substitutKin 
gj w't)t)tlen ligurc's 
foi human sacri¬ 
fices, .and the last 
kntiwai examjile 
occurs m the time 
of the ])rt*sent 
Manchu dynasty 
alter Kanghsi’s 
ascent of the 
throne (ibbj). They are to bt* retraced to 
the influence of Tartar dynastitis. More¬ 
over, the obscene character of a jiart of the 
Shinto mythology and the jiopular phallic 
worship, which was practised without 
concealment in Japan so recently as i860. 



FAMILY OF AINOS AT HOME 




TYPES OF JAPANESE AND THE PEOPLES FROM WHOM THEY HAVE PROBABLY DEVELOPED 
It IS probable that the Jaiiancse nation has evolved from a mixed people, consisting of Amos, Koreans, Chinese, and 
Malayans. The types of these races, coinpaied with Japanese as above, impi ess this probability upon the observer. 


.Liul in l() 07 . Ir^s ojUMilv, art* t‘vi- 

ik'iirns ill (vi\()Ui ()l a I ai tai-Shani.inist 
uni;iii k'lnally. it is imjioitant (o ohsni V(‘ 
llhit lli(' tMrli(‘sl o\’(‘iits ()j iin])()itam(' in 
'sliinto invlli(>l()^^\ ai(' Kiid not in K^ishn, 
wliK'li would be cvidciK'c in bivour ol an 
nnnn;.;!ation tioin thewrst oi south, but in 
I/nino. ^’anl<lto, and St tsii, tluis pointini; to 
d nu,illation tioin tho north Atiordinqto 
( liiiK s(‘ annaliNts, Koum was ('oiujuniod .ind 
ivilisi (1 1)V ii nuMubci ol then Slian d\ n.isly, 
Kit-s/c, on tl)(' lall ol that dynast\ ijjj 
i; ( , tlu'H loit' Iht* iuii;iation lioin Komm to 
japan must havo t.dvC'ii plac'* btdoit* that 
<lait’, as tlu* nuiui^i<ints in t]iU">tiou had t v\- 
tainly utwtM' (ouu' lu ttnUatl with ( hinnst* 


1 1\ilisation. It is, how'fVta*, ({into possiblt* 


Ancient 
Immigration 
from Korea 


tlhit tliN iniL^iation may lia\c 
stalled from one ot tJu' Man- 
(diunan states (lor example, 
Fimu) l>ni^ to the north ol 


Korea. According to Chinese* sourc(‘s 


ot inlormation the inhabitants ot these 


districts seem to have liad many ideas 


.ind (ustoms ('oriespondmg to thoso ol 
Old lap.in. In that case, old Engel)>eit 
Kampft'r wxis coirect wluai lie waole m 
171J. “Strangers liom l)at/, oi Tartaiy, 
liave long lam comealed in Japan undei a 
name ot doubtful meaning, .ind, scatteied 
about tlie provinces, lived the wild lite ol 
asli-eat('rs.’’ 


It is hardly within our scojie to detail, 
and It w'ould be unprofitable to sum¬ 
marise, the extiavagances ot the Japanese 
accounts of the cosmogony, the evolution 
of the world out ol chaos, the union ot 


one ol tlie sons ol the gods witli the 
daugliter ol the first man and woman, 
the iinmigiation so to spe.ilc. ol g«Kls and 
tlKMule ol demigods on tin* earth. 

!\I\lli m<iy b(* ug.tided as beginning to 
meige m histoiu al but wnth tlie luleot 
the last lord ol (h\Tue birtli.Kamu-Yamato- 
Iw.iie-Ihko, tin youngest son ol tlu' last 
triic^tiud s])n]t .md tlie daughtt'i ot tlie 
diagon-god Kiyd-siu, whom J.ipanesi' e\- 
positois leg.nd tis a nilei ot tlii‘ Loo-clioo 
islands lnllu‘ \eai bi)7nc ,at the ,ige ol 
loitv-li\e. 111' ad\'ances wall] his thiec 
biothers to coiKjuei th(' whole kingdom 
ot jap.m lie lirst subdues 'fsiikushi (the 
modern (duku/eu and (dukugo), then 
Kibi (that is, the juovmces ol Hizen, 
Hiti'hfi, and Bmgo) in KmIsIiu, and also 
Aki 111 Hondo Altei three yi'.iis ol j)re- 
]).iration loi a fuithei canijMign he sails 
along the i oast with his lh>et to Naniwa 
(Osaka), wheie he lands. Howawer, at 
Kusagesaka m Yamato and at Kumano, in 
the provim e < f Kii, he is beaten, and is 
obliged to 1 elite to his Heel, lie loses the 
greatt'r })ai t ol his shi{)s m a storm , the 
remamdei are saved only by the 
, dev’otion ol twx) of his lirotlicrs. 

LegenjI.ry tlicmscives into the 

se<i to ajipease the anger of the 
gods. With fresh tloops he returns to 
Yamato, and in the year ()()0 B.c. subdues 
th(* independent jH'tty chiols, jiartly by 
treachery, his supremacy being (‘stabhshed 
by the surrender of the tokens ot 
emjiire—the sword, mirror, and insignia, 
which had hitherto been in different 
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THE MAKING AND SHAPING OF THE NATION 


]lands. He builds ]iis residence, half 
])alacc and half temple (that is, house 
joi ancestors) on the mountain II]i in 
Yamato, and hands over the governwient 
.,1 the kingdom to four Ministers, one 
()1 whom becomes the ancestor of the 
lamous family of the Fujiwara. The first 
“ heavenly king ” of Jajian is known by 
ihe name of Jimmu, Sjiirit of War, 
which was given him afte his death ; 
so run the Jajianese narratives. 

It there be any substratum of re.ility 
in these traditions, it probably consists 
m the fact that the mam settlement ol 
the immigrants was situated m the 
provinces of Iziimi, Yamato and Set^u, 
which were united at a later jieriod 
with Yarnashiro and Ka- 


7'he great o])stacle to the proper compre¬ 
hension and narration of early Japanese 
history is the tact that native historical 
records are entirely wanting until the eighth 
. , century a.d. Until the sixth 

Oldest^ century a.d. tlie Jajianese 
Hist or possessed no system of writ- 
* ing of any kind, and from that 

period until the invention of the Katakana 
syllabic scri])t m the ninth century they 
used nothing but the Chinese characters. 

I'he oldest piece of historical writing 
extant, the Kojiki, tlie “ book of old tra¬ 
ditions," was completed in the years 711 
an I 712 ; two old(*r works, apparently 
time between the years f)2o and 681, 
have been lost, the Ko]iki contains 
th(^ history of the 


wachi, and tormc^d the 
(lokinai (the five original 
proNinces), winch was llie 
central pait ol the kmg- 
loni. From thi^ centie 
the advance to the eon- 
.|uest ol the western and 
soul hem distni ts was 
made. |immii’s expedi* 
Con was }m)l)al)lv iiiuks- 
lakiii to enloi((‘ tiic 
KHogmtion ol a(ln.d <n 
[)n(ative 1 ights whi( h had 
(‘\ist(‘d ,it an eailier 
JUM lod , h(’ is said to ha\ (' 
married llie d.iughtei ot 
the ruler ol 1/iiini 'I'Ik' 
stiiiggJes appi’.ir to lia\’e 
been loughi out between 
m inbi'isot the same dan 
Wlad ler the Takeni, who 



INVENTOR OF JAPANESE WRITING 
Until the sixth century the Japanese had no 
system of wnting, and fiom then to tin* ninth 


creation, ol the gods 
and heroes, and of the 
Mikados, lip to the year 
(>28 A.D. , it w^as printed 
loi th(‘ first time between 
i()24 and ib42. The nt‘xt 
woik m ]>oint ol age, the 
Nihongi, “ (diroiiK les ol 
ja})an." belongs to the 
veai 720 A I) , and treats 
of tiu' same subject- 
mattei as the Kojiki, ex- 
(epl that It callus the. 
.mnals ol the enij)crois 
to 

hor this reason, a])ait 
Irom the lact that 
('lim(*s(‘, Koiean, Iludd- 
hisi. and ('onlucian in- 
Ihieiu'es are very strongly 
maiki'd, these books can 


are mentioned later as 
mliabitmg Kyushu, are 
to be 1(1'ntified with 
th(‘ Knmiso, wdielher 
tlu'y Wire nu mi hers ol 


eentnry they used Chinese In the ninth cen- only \h* Used Wltll tllC 
tury Kobo Da.sb, .nvootod oyUobo- wntm^. , ;U»tU)n. The bsls 

He is heie shown as.-I Buddhist saint, holdui}? . i v. 

a thunderbolt, symbol of piiestly authority Illleis glVCll by them 


iinmigiant 


rity ni rulers given by them 
olten lail to correspond 
(.ontamed m Chinese works 


hosts, whether and how l.ir they weie 
fommngled wnth the IMalay-Chmese or 
Koiean naticmahties, are juobloins in¬ 
soluble at the moment. 

According to Ja])am‘se sources of iiitoi- 
mation the first Korean immigration 
1." said to have taken place m 5(1 a.d. ; 
Japan's howTver, embassies from Korea 

I»*erco«r,e ‘‘‘‘'‘I 

with Korea country a', early as 33 n c In 
the north-east the Amos w^re 
the only enemies with whom the immi¬ 
grants had to contend, although their 
opponents in that direction are mentioned 
under different names. 


ihjc'ct—loi e\am])le, that ol 
M.ituanlin. Moreover, they obviously bear 
the stamp of improbability. For instance, 
they relate that Jirnmu reaclu'd the agt ol 
127 y(Mis, and that among his first sixteen^ 
succe^six’s, the last ot whom died 3(j(] A.D., 
thirteen lived more than lOo years; 
one of them. Sumin, the Solon ot 
Jajianese history, lived 141 years, and 
ruled for (]() of lh(nn ! Moreover, the long 
line of the Mikados—the late Mikado, 
Mutsuhito, was the one Iiundred and 
twrntv-third—does not continue indirect 
succession according to our ideas, but. jis 
even Japanese accounts admit, is broken 
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by seven empresses and many adopted 

children. 

Where conteinporaiy Chinese and 
Korean accounts exist Mde by side — 
and this is constantlv the case in the 
histones of the individual dynasties and 
stall's ot these coniitru's -llu' ja])anese 
versions usually appeal wholly unliust- 
Thc woiihy. bor instaiue. as le- 

i^ards tile Kinpn'ss Jin,q6 Koi^b 

Jingo siucesshil coiirpiest in ol 

vShnaki in Koiea the.KXount ^ixi'U by the 
writei ol th(' Nilioi^!^! is adorned with 
impossible extrava.tran('t‘s. 

Apait from all the i'\ idence against any 
historual foundation to the narrative' 
(such as the mention ot names winch «'an 
be jaoved not to have existed at that 
})enod), the Chinese and Korean annalists 
mention Jajianesc' attaiks against Silla 
only in the years jo(), 2 ] p and J4() 
Th(* tiist w^as a wiiolly unimportant e\t‘nl, 
while in the tw'o lattei tlu' Jap.mese W'eit' 
deli'ated wath hea\’y losses in ships and 
troo])s. Th(‘ annals ot tlu' (iniH'si' W'ei 
dynasty ot the yi'ar 247 mi'iition the de.ith 
ot tlu' Oneen Hiineko - that is, | ingb 
Kbgo—and U'lati' that. alt(‘i tlu* outbreak 
ot ,1 (ivil w'ar m wliuh H)o 000 peisoiis 
wvu' killed, a gnl ol thnt('('n yi'ais ol age 
suc( eeded to the thioiie this is a lai 
mole [irobabk' ai'count tluin the stor\ that 
Jingo Kbgo leigiu'd bS vciiis alter hei 
consoi t’s death. 

Inllueiued b\ these .ind similar dis- 
( re|)an('ies betwi'cn tlu't linu'seand Koumii 
historians on the one hand and the 
japaiK'se upon the other. W, (i Aston h.is 
<leclart*d his (onvution that the Japaiu'se 
nan at I VI'S aie uinvoitli\ ol cieck'iici', not 
only u]) to 400 and 500 a.d., but also dm mg 
the sixth century oi oui era. He ( onsid(*rs 
that tlu' lust demonstrably histoiical event 
in Ja})anes(' chronologv' (ktuis m the year 
4()i A.n. Japaiu'se history piopeiiy so 
(ailed do('s not Ix'gin belore 
r 500 A.IJ , and the mtioduction 

... ot ( hmese (ivilisation into 

Civilisation . ,11 


V/IVIIIOAIIUII f ill 

J.i])an took pku'c uo ^ears 
later than the datt' given by the ja])an('se to 
that ev(‘nt-- m j()7 a.d., instead ot 277 A n. 

Modern Japanese criticism lias also 
declared against the cK'dibility of the 
Nihongi. In i88g Tachibana Riohei col¬ 
lected a large number ol instances show'ing 
the unreliable chaiacter of the work. 
According to the Nihongi, Yamato Dak(^, 
the national hero of the Japanese, died in 
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the lorty-third yeat ol the Kmperoi 
Keik(")—that is, 114 \.d. —but Ins son 
Tsinai. according to the same authoiity. 
WMs born m tlie niiu'teenth year of the leign 
ol Seimu (130) —that is, thirty-six yeais 
alter his latlu'i’s death. Pinua' Oho-iisii- 
no-mikoto was tlu' twin-brother of Varnalo 
l)ak(* , th(‘ latter W'as ag(‘d sixteen wiu'ii 
lu' took the field against the Knmaso m 
{)S \.D., so that tlu* brotlu'i's must lia\e 
l)('('n born in 8j A.D. Hut the Nihongi 
inloinis iis lli.it PriiU'e Oho ill-tiealed a 
nobk'niaii’s dauglitei in the yc'ar 73— 
that is, eiglit yeais belore his liirtli. A 
laige number ol smiilai discrcjiancies ha\e 
bet'll (ollt'cted. 

( onset]liently, to leconstruct Japanese 
histoiy Iroin the lound.it ion ot tlu' 
em])iie {t)t)o n.c ) to tlu' mtioduction ot 
Huddhism, we ait' iortt'd to lestrut om- 
selves to suth mloimation as can bt' 
(iu'cked and toiretted by accounts otlu'i 
than J.gianese. idlest* Litter .ire, at best, 
nothing but a palthwork ol incuMlible 
tiaditious aibitraiily ])ut togetlu'i app.ir- 
enth with tlu* objt'ti ol ])ioMding some 
support lor tilt' tkimis wliuh the inlnig 
„ thn.istv ad\an(('d at a l.itt'i' 

a ue o |)(>ii()d. Htau t* 1 lieie t .in be no 
D possjI)le doubt Ih.it tlu* thit'i 

^cor s seltli'uu'iits ol tlu 

immigiaiils, Yamato. I/iinii and 1 su- 
kusln (Noitlu'in Kyiishu). exi^tt'd indt'- 
jn'iidently ol one .inotlua long .illi'i 
the time ot jnnnui In the .imi.ils ot 
tlu' II.in dynast\’ ot (inn.i (23 220 a.d.', 
mention is in.ide ot J.ip.inese emb.assies 
wliuh could onl\ havi' bet'u sent out bv 
jietty jirmct's. iiie Chmest' lecoids com- 
j)iled by Matu.anhn m the tlmtet'iith 
('entiiry show how low^ w.is tlu* stagt* ol 
Japaiu'se development at the time when 
tlu'se accounts wt're written 

The .imials of tlu* later H.in, reterring to 
Jap.in, say that tliert* was a mountaintni'' 
island to the south-t'ast ol Koiea, dividt'd 
intomoie tli.in a hundred districts. Altt'r 
the conquest ol Korea by Wuti (140 8(> 
n.c.) thirty-tw’o ol these tubes, who tailed 
then heredit.iry ruleis kings, aie said to 
havt* enteit'd into communu.ition b\ 
messenger with the autliontiCs of the Han. 
idle ruler ol “ Grt'at Wo " (Jajxin) result'd 
in Yamato, and the customs ot the people 
WTi e similai to those of the Chint'se provinct* 
oi Chekiang (600 miles aw-ay), whif'h lay 
o])posite to Wo. The soil was suitable for the 
cultivation of corn, hemp, and mulberry- 
trees. d'he people understood th * art ol 
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ncaving. The country produced white 
)(‘arls and green nephrite. In the moun- 
lain^ theie wa^ cinnabar. 'I'lie climate was 
mild, and vegetables could be cultivated 

I) olh in winter and summer. I'licy had no 
oxen, horses, tigers, leopards, or magpiies. 
I'heir soldiers earned s|K‘ars and shields, 
bows and .irrows of wood, the points in 
inanv l ases being made* ol bone 'riie 
men tattoof d ffieir faces and bodies with 
designs iMiference ol rank was denoted 
by the si/a and })()sition of these* designs 

d'lie clothes ol the men weie lastened 
( rossways by knots, and consisted of one 
l>ie(e ol inateiial. d'he women lioiind up 
tlK'ir hair m a knot, and thcai die.s 
jeseinbled ( hinesc' c'lothes of the thu k- 
iH'ss ol OIK' pU'Ct' , these they drew o\c*r 

II) (‘ii heads 1 lu'v used real and pur|)k 
(olonis t(j besineai llieii bodies as tlu* 

( hinesi* nsi‘d i ii c'-powdi'i 1 hey had loits 
and hoiisi's ])ioi('( ted witli palisading 
'I Ik lalh'M .md inollu'i, and th(‘(‘Ider and 
\oiiiii!;(‘i biolhei's ol k laimK, lu’ed .ijiarl 
ba, when the\ ( aine togethei no dllleieiK e 
was made* betwec'ii the sexes 'I law took 
up tin'll lood in then hands, but laid it 

upon ])ial(‘s ol b.imboo and 
V I \'<H)den dishes 'I Ik'V all went 
p ^ ^ baic'loot. Ke\eieiK('was paid 

^op es (loiK'hing low 'rhe\ W(‘ie 

\ei\ tond ot stiong dunk wen* a 

loiiiplued lace, and peojile a hnndied yeais 
old w'( u* (oiist.intly nu*t with The woiikmi 
weie more i.nmerons than tlu* men All 
men ot high rank had loin ot fne wivt's, 
others two oi thi(*e. The wives weie 
laithlnl and not |ealons Thelt was un¬ 
known and litigation extremely ran*. 

llu* wises and childi(*n ol criminals wcie 
(onii>cati*(l, and tor giave olteiK'es the 
< ’ iimnars tainily weu' destroyc'd Mourning 
lasted only ten days, dining that peiiod 
the menil)eis gl tlu' lamily wej)t and 
lamented, while then triends eanux vmg, 
daiK'ed, and made mnsR. Thi'V ])r.ictis('d 
MH)thsaving bv binning bones ovei the 
liie, .111(1 thereby pie-deterinining good 
Ol cmI lortiine. They apjuamted one man 
who was kn )\vn as the pnblu moniner; 
b(' was not allowed to ('omb his ban, to 
w'.idi, to eat meat, or to aj)[)ioach any 
woman. It they, the suivnvors, were 
piusperoiis, they made him valualde 
})r(‘sents ; but il misfoitunc came upon 
them, they blamed the “ mourner ” toi 
having btoken his vovws, and all joined in 
killing him, a custom the cxistcmce of 
wdiicli IS confirmed by Japanese sources. 


Further on we are told that between 
147 and Kjo, Wo was m a state of great 
contusion, and civil wars continued for 
many years, during which jieriod then' was 
no ruler. Then a wcmian, Pimihu (Himeko), 
a])])eaied. She was old and unmarried, 
and had devot(*d herself to the? arts of 
magic, so tliat she was able to deceive the 
A Queen The jieople agtec'd to 

- lecognisc* her as (jiiet'ii Sli(‘ 

c had 1.000 mall' seiwants; hut 

Sorceress , , , / 

ttw' s.aw' her laee, t‘\( ept one 

man, who broiighl her nu'aK and inain- 

taiiK'd (onmmnication wath her SIk* lived 
in a palacK' of airy looms, which wms siii- 
loimded bv a jialis.idr and ])role(.led liy a 
gnaid of soldu'is ” 

Fioin till' tlnrd (entnry \ i). we h.ive 
(onst.int reli'K'nres I 0 embassies horn 
|apan to ('hina bunging presents (tribute) 
<md seeking giants ol lilies and st'als. 
M.iny ol sueli irn'iitions ma\ hav<' been 
nispirc'd b\ ( hinesi* \.uiit\' .iloiK* hoik* 
tfi(' less, it Is (juite possibh' tli.it the hall- 
liai b.ii i.in Jajianese ol th.d .ig( ma\ have* 
be«‘n llatteied b\ IIk' (onleiimni ol 
oiitw.iid (listiiK'lions .ilthongh their d<'- 
si (‘11(1.lilts n.duialK d(‘n\ tlu' depi'ink nry 
ot then ('oimtiN' upon ( Lina 'I raies ol a 
(eit.iin d(‘gi('e ol di'pendeiK \ aie to Ih* 
toimd until the jHiKnl ol (he gu'at Mongol 
iiiN.ision ol I )7o-kJ<So. 

hioni the last ((Mitniv r> ^ • closer and 
more ('onst.int (.oimections subsisted be- 
tw'eiMi jajKin .md the st.ites in the 
south ol the Korean jicninsiila. It is 
not easy to distmgiiisli the charaett'r 01 
results of the various I'lnbassie's, mcm- 
sions, <111(1 l.iiger expeditions imderl.iken 
by the State 01 by individuals ; at any 
late, niaiiv ol the hostile d(‘sccnts of the 
Japanese u])()n the Korean si‘ab()ar(l ot 
which WT lie.II w'en* made .is olten tor 
jnialK'.il piirpost*s as to su]>port (me or 
othei ot the jiohtical jiaities m Kon’.i 
Tfie JapaiU'se St.ite was loo loosely 
oiganised .it that jx'iiod to hav(‘ jirovuliHl 
_ the imjailse to each one ot 

iRcse thc'se (hfteient movement*-. 

. ^ h. H. Paiker who lias made 

in orca special study ol the relations 

ot China and J ajian wath Korea, says on tins 
])omt: “'J'he Chinese twK'e overran Korea, 
once m the third century n.c. and onei'm 
the seventli century a.d. In both cases 
their jx'i'sonal government w^as of short 
duration, and then viceroyalty never 
extended oxer the 1101 them half, and tor 
some time not even beyond tfie mountain 




THE CEREMONY OF WORSHIPPING THE IMPERIAL ANCESTORS IN JAPAN 
The worship of their common ancestor was the bond of union within each tnbe m Old Japan Each tnbe, 
with its chief, formed a self-contained whole, the Emperor’s tribe beinu the most luimcious and powerful The 
Imperial ancestors were worshipped by the tribe as a whole, the custom being attributeil to Confucian influences. 


lango which clixidcs the iiorlhcrii halt 
into (Mstcin and westem portions. The 
Japanese never set loot in th.it pait ot 
Korea whuli was aclu.dlv under Clune'>e 
intluence, except dnnng a lew months in 
the time ot Hideyoshi at the end oi the 
sixtecntli century. They never leally 
subdued any pait of Korea. It is, how¬ 
ever, ])ossible that scattered remnants ot 
the Jajiancse race may liave existed m 
the extreme south ot tlie jieninsula 
during the first centuiy a.d. There is no 
doubt that Jajianese intliuMice was strong 
in the south-western parts until tlie second 
('hniese invasion At a later time they 
were mere pir.it es, until Hideyoshi 

conceived the idea ot attacking China 
by way ot Korea. On the other hand, the 
Jajianc'se from the earliest to the latest 
periods seemed to have jiossessed a settle- 
nient in the extreme south of 
Korea, or at Fusan." Japanese 
nrsvfi pecoids mention many battles 
with the Kumaso in Kyushu, 
wlio w’ere cither invaded and attacked 
in their own country, or themselves 
invaded and overran the western pro¬ 
vinces ot the main island. The first 
battles against these eastern neighbours 
are those mentioned as having occurred 
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the God 
of War 


undei the Empeioi Keikd (ji-rjo A.D.). 
Ills sou Y.mialo Dake, the warrioi 
prince, earned the lame of the Japanese 
anus, though certamly only loi a lime, 
into the mountain disliut ol Nikko, 
north ol the modern cajutal, Tdkio. 
In other resjiects, the* rec'ords are con- 
. fmcxl to accounts of the giadual 

r*K*a o wry slow ilevelo})mcnt ol 

the interior, which is naturally 
ascribed to the enterjirise ol 
individual ernjx’iors. .Siijm, the tenth 
enijieror (<^7-^0 B.c.), is said to have 
constructed the hist aqueduct for (lie 
irrigation of nee fields. His successoi, 
Siunm (.29 B.c. 70 A.D.), continued the 
work, and extended it by making canals ; 
he IS also said to have encouraged 
the national god w^orship. He seems also 
to havT^ been the first to introduce a 
system ol taxation, a reform of wdiich the 
chiet object was to jirovide funds for reli¬ 
gious worship. Under the twelfth Mikado, 
Seimu (iji-icjo), an expedition against 
the Amo of the East took jilace, and under 
the fifteenth, the Empress Jingo Kogo 
(201-269), occurred the fabulous voyage 
to Korea. Her son Ojin, of whom she is 
said to have been pregnant at tne time, 
and who for that reason has since been 











THE MAKING AND SHAPING OF THE NATION 


worshipped as the god of war (Hachiman) 
succeeded her (270-310), and is reported 
to have paid sj^ecial attention to trade 
and manufactures, teachers of which he 
brought over from Korea. His successors 
imitated his example, and thus we reach 
the epoch of the introduction, through 
Korea, of Chinese civilisation into Japan, 
although many of the statements upon this 
subject mu^t be considerably post-dated. 

During the whole ot this period the 
inimigiMnis seem to have been m no very 
close n'lation^ with the Emperor. Fukuda 
Tokiizb connects these “ Yarnato ” even 
duiing then (.‘ailiest jieriod by the fusion 
ol three subordinate tribes—the “descend¬ 
ants ot li(S'i\'en ” (Tenson), the “heavenly 
deities” (IViijin), and the earthly deities 
}('hi)i) standing in difterent degre(‘s of re- 
la Ik msln]> to the sun-goddess. But here he 

The Growth'" the 

of the 1^‘sults ot later developments; 

Priesthood distinctions do not usually 

become* manliest until the 
necessity H apparc'iit lor sharper lines ol 
denial cation between the ujiper and lower 
giadt's c-)! socK'ty, and this can hardly have 
bt'en imperative tit th('sttige ol develojiment 
le.idied by the immigrants about b()o h.c. 

I he development of the piiesthood 
must also h<iv(* been a very slow [)roc(‘ss, 
even ticcouhng to the Jajjanese lepoits. 
llie rnoo* pronounced ancestor-worship 
with w'hich w'eie connected the mou* 
deiinitc' clistinctioiis ot social laiik mav 
be ascnb(*d to lat(*r (Contucian) intlucnccs. 

I Ills much Is certain, that the race which 
h.id the upjH'i hand in Central Japan — 
tlu' jiower ot the ” Yarnato ” ^carceK 
leached bc*yond this region-was com- 
]>osed of a laige numl^T ot tribes (Uji), 

1 ach of which had originated in a single* 
laniily. Both m Japan and China we find 
the same course c^t dcvclojnncnt winch 
was loUowed m Greece, Rome, Germany, 
and among the North American Indians. 


Such tribal unions increase to a remarkable 
degree the stability and permanence of the 
body politic in which they pass the first 
stages of their constitutional development. 
In Japan each tribe with its chief formed 
The Old ^ ^^elf - contained whole, the 
Tribal Emperor’s tribe, under his 
System personal leadershij), being the 
most numerous and powerful. 
The worship of their common ancestor 
w^as the bond of union within each 
individual tribe, and the worship of the 
sun-goddess formed the tie between the 
Imperial and the other tribes. The 
creation of fresh tribes, especially of 
prisoners of war, slaves, and servants 
or craftsmen attached to the Imperial 
Court, seems to have lx;en a ju ivilege of the 
Emjieror, wiio w^as thus able* to increase 
the strength of his household troops. 

It seems that originally wathm the 
tribe, wiiile it was yet small, the jiro- 
ducts ot hunting, fishing, and agricul¬ 
ture were held in common, and that 
ultimately there was community of all 
acquisitions. The tribe could also enter 
into external relations without losing its 
ciirporate charaiier, appearing m some 
lespccts as a legal personality. Certain 
offices bt‘long(‘d to the tribe, and were 
h(‘ieditary in it the man followed the 
woman into her tribe, to w^hicli also the 
childn'ii belonged. The jiow'cr of the head 
ot the tribe o\ei the members w'as very 
considerable, but, on the other hand, the 
relations oi individual l^]i to the Imperial 
Duties seem to have been very 

of the kws(*. They ('onsisted chietly m 
Chiefs recognition ot the Emperor 

as high-])riest tor the worship 
of the common ancestral goddess, as war¬ 
lord, as the rcjiresentative of the common 
interests abroad, and as chiet judge to 
decide disjiutcs between the different 
tribes, i'he Emperor had no right over 
then land or property. 
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THE ATTEMPTED INVASION OF JAPAN, IN 1281. BY THE MONGOL ARMADA WITH A HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN 
The Japanese annals are full of stones of the destruction of the Mongol Armada The truth appears to be that a fleet of from 3,000 to 4,000 sails, carrying 100,000 warriors from 
•.hina and Korea, was almost entirely destroyed by a typhoon, and that the Japanese then made an end, without any loss to themselves, of such of the crews and troops as had ^en saved. 









ORGANISATION OF THE EMPIRE & WARS OF 
GREAT FAAILIES 

RISE OF THE SAMURAI AND THE SHOGUNATE 


I F tlu‘ Japanese annals are to be believed, 
]nninn, immediately after the founda¬ 
tion of the em])iie, handed over the govern¬ 
ment to lour Mmisti'rs, one ol whom was 
an ancestor ot the family of Fujiwara. 
In this pi('e(‘ ol information we may prob- 
ab y lecognise nothing more than a desire, 
loimnlatt‘d by this jiowerful family some 
tiiU'en hnndied ’ yeais latei, to justify 
then actual pi (‘dominance by lefeu'nce to 
an ant (piity as rcunote as possible. 

In le.ihty^ th(‘ tiue stat(‘ ot affairs lor a 
longjiei lodmust hav(‘been that the supreme 
chieitainsof th(‘victoi lous tribe found them- 
'.elves obhg(‘d to defend and to extend their 
(ottering su])ieniacv as best they ceiuld 
As lh(‘ (‘inperois attempted to sti(‘ngthen 
the forces undei tlu'ir c'ontiol, so also did 
the chieftains of othei tribes (Uji). Conflicts 
I .in b(' shown to have been waged in the 
t(;Uise of cen- 
turii^s between 
(he (‘inperor and 
unruly Up chiefs, 
which w'eie gene¬ 
rally (U^cided by 
the Intel fereiice 
of othei chiefs 
in favour ol one 
Ol other ol the 
( out e n ding 
jiaities, and not 
always in favour 
the rightful 
^upenoi. Such 
struggles con¬ 
stantly broke out 
over questions 
concerning the 
succession to the 
tin one, for it was 
no' until the reign 
of K w a m m u 
(782-806) that 
the right of 
primogeniture 


was asserted, and it was some time before 
it advanced from the theoretical to the 
jiractical stage. 

These continual conti'sts for jiower and 
supremacy involved the downfall of the 
old tribal system. The ultimate causes 
of the change are to be found in the 
increase of the jiojiulation and conse¬ 
quently of the members of th(‘ individual 
tribes, and also m the increased nece.ssity 
lor labour to provide sustenance for in¬ 
dividuals, resulting in the abandonment 
of fishing and hunting for agriculture. 
The use of the family and of the individual 
w’lthin the tribe gradually made itself 
felt as a danger both to the upjier and to 
the low^r strata of society . to the iqiper, 
because the Uji system, m the event of a 
ra])id increase m tlie members ol the tribe, 
placed these numbers at the immediate 
disposal of a 
vassal anxious 
to create dis- 
turbanc e; to the 
low’er, because 
the tribe was 
no longer able 
to provide for 
the welfare of its 
members. 

The Chinese 
constitution 
offered a solution 
of these difficul¬ 
ties, on which 
the Emperoi or 
his councillors 
gladly seized. In 
the great neigh¬ 
bour empire the 
monarch's person 
was unajiproach- 
able to the mass 
of the popula¬ 
tion. He ruled 
by means of his 

i^7 



A JAPANESE EMPEROR OF EARLY TIMES 
A typical representation from a drawing by a native artist. 
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officials, of whom ho saw none but the 
highest. Everything in the country, men 
as well as land, was his property, and 
wholly subiect to his will, as exercised 
through Ministers in the capital and 
viceroys in the provirues. 

The constitution ot the fa])ancse Em]nrc 
now niuU'rwent a ch.inge in accordanc'e 
with these })iinciples. The Mikado was 
nominally at the head of 
the (iov{ rnment in practue, 
though not as a matter ol 
light, 1 k‘ was confined to the 
precincts ot his ])alace, and as time 
went on became more .ind more a 
sti angel to his snbiects. Ultimately 
he became, what he remained until 
T(Sf) 8 , a mythical ]>('rsonahtv, lor the 
])ossession ot whom disputants would 
tight, because this alone could guc'lo their 
measures llu' st.imp ot U'g.ihty , but a 
persomditv who could only give' exjaession 
to his will w’hen his stavants provided 
the iiuMiis to this t'nd, with a view to tluai 


The Reform 
ot the 

Constitution 


OW'II ailvantage and aggi andiscaiicait. 'fhe 
excantive powei liy in the hands ot the 
ccaiti.il administration, which had been 
ternodelled alter the ('hm(‘s(‘ ])attein. 
I his body was controlled by anyone who 
had siiflicKait strength or (iinning to make 
hiniselt master of the situation. From the 


heads of tribes a court nobility, the KugeS 
was created, from w^hich were selected 
the high officials of the central administra¬ 
tion and the viccioys of the provinces 
and departments. 

The tribes, as sinh, lost the political 
and economic im])ortan('e winch tliey had 
hithcTto possessed, and their ])ro])erty 
w^as no longer held m common. Then 
jilace w’as taken by the lamily, the Ko, m 
wdiicli the individual member had greater 
fiec'dom ol actum. On the other hand, 
again after the Clniu^se model, Ireedom 
w’as limited and the sohdaiity of family 
hie increased by the nitrodnction of a 
new system ot police, to which the 
history ot eaily Fhigland snpjdies a striking 
])aralleL Tlu‘ Ko w’ere organised in groups 
ot five, and evu h group became answerable 
ill cmmnion lor its membeis this ii'gnla- 
- .. tion seems to have'been Inrther 

awl’T* stKmgtlu'iied by tlie (Teation ol 

\ w similar unions ol ten taniihi's. 

of Society 

a Ic'W of the grc'atc'st lubes, such as the' 
F'upw.ii.i. the Tana, and the Minainoto 
iet.inu‘d that mlln(‘iu(' whuh tlu' U]i 
had lormeily I'xc'tcised, and tins m sjute 
ol the lact that th(‘ unity ol the nn'inbers 
on which tlu' stnuigth ol the Uji liad rested 
was now a thing ol the past. We mav, 
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however, coiuliicle that these 
families, and especially the 
Fujiwara, were the chief agents 
in the introduction of this 
change, which exeicised so great 
an inliuence ujion the whole of 
]apanese internal dev(‘loj)inent 
that the battles ol the next 
t'lghl hundred years wen\ al¬ 
most without exception, fought 
out lietween and within such 

ti i1h‘s 

SiK'h a change w^as naturally 
slow of coni])letion. Initiated 
and suj>poited by Chmesi* and 
Buddhist inlhiences, whudi lu*- 
gan to make themselves ti'lt in 
tlie sixth cent 111 V, a necessary 
(ondilion ol its acc'onijilishuKmt 
was th(‘dovMilall ol the existing 
s\si»‘ni the u'diutiou ol tlu* 
hmjieior’s jiosinon which that 
svsii'iu stiengtheiied, aiubaliove 
all things, enc'igv and decision. 

As eailv as (lo ; ad the Km- 
pr(‘ss Siiiko c u'atc'd t\\elve new 
grade's ol nobility* in (>47 these 
ACM' rt'organisc'd 111 thiitysub- 
divisicms by the' lunperoi 
Kbte'ikii In this institution 
we'inay nace' the oiigin ol the' 

Kuge, the' t'ouit nobility. In 

()(';, eiglit Mniisteis ol the* 
linjienal pakiee ^^t'rt' ert'.ite'd, 
to deal with adniinistiation .ind 
t'ducation, eeaemonies, linanee, 
and the census, military aliairs, 
the judicature*, tlie exihecjuer. 
and the* domestic economy of the* jialace 

At this time the Counsellor ot thefiods 
ol Heaven and Karth ” (Jmgi Kwan), who 
had pieviously been a sujiieme authority, 
was dt'j)rived ol his dignity by the pi ogress 
ol Biidelhist influence. In the Daijo 
Kwan was created, a board ol the chu 1 
officials of the realm, consisting ol lour 
Mmisteis (the princt*s and the duel ol the 
Kuge'*), these were the great Mmistei ol 
the Great Government (Daijo 
Daijin), the Sadaijin and the 
(h'eat Mmi.sters ol the Lelt 
and Kight (Udaijin), and the 
Privy Councillor (Naidaijin). The entire 
government was in the hands ol these 
oflicials. Finally, in the year 88c) the 
hereditary dignity of the Kwambakii or 
Regent was created. 

Other changes exerted a deeper influence 
upon the social organism. Under the 



The Chief 
Officials 
of (he Realm ' 


KWAMMU, WHO ESTABLISHED THE LAW OF SUCCESSION 
He reigned ending a long senes of struggles as to the succession 

Fmjieior Kt~)t6ku (f)45-()54), a succf*ssion 
of legulatioiis calk'd the 'I aikwa laws (this 
Ixung the name ol the year-jH'iiod m 
which they weie* issued), withdrew from 
thel'ji the offices which had hitherto been 
connected with tht'm, and arranged that 
these offices .should henceforward be held 
only by men ol proved cajracity. The 
members ol the Uji now became vassals 
ol the Empire, and the land was divided 
into provinces (kuni) and districts (kon), 
the inhabitants of which were now 
rcs])onsible to the Emperor for the 
payment of taxes in kind and the per¬ 
formance of labour services. In the year 
689 was promulgated the “ Taiho "—that 
IS, the existing body of legislation reduced 
to writing. 

The most important j'loint of this code 
was the introduction of a system that 
had existed in China from immemorial 
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antiquity, the division of the arable land, 
all of which henceforward belonged to 
the emjicror, into temporary family hold¬ 
ings (on leases of six or iwelve years). 
The size of these was proportioned to that 
ol the families that held them, and lent 
was paid in the lorm ol produce and of 
labour seivices Forest, moorland, etc., 

f j remained common jirojierty. 

e an peasant brought iresh 

rkM I™ ° under cultivation, he had 

the right ol iisiilruct lor a 
conside able ])eiiod free of taxation, and 
this light he could even sell to olheis with 
the consent ot the authorities. 

At a later jieriod this system of land 
tenure became the basis lor the lormation 
ol the leiidal state ; at that time the 
lerritoria' lords claimed to stand in the 
position of the* emperor toward the 
tenants, raised the taxation upon aiable 
land from three to fifty pc’r cent,, ajipro- 
jiriated the common land, and res])e( ted 
only those aiiicles of the cod(‘ which 
hap])(‘ru*d to correspond with their own 
convenience. Under this system the ])os- 
sessions ol the temples and monasteries 
increased with unusual rajndity; m 
addition to the land which they gamed 
by making clearings for cultivation, tlwy 
acquirc'd, notwithstanding re])eated pro¬ 
hibitions, iich presents ancl legac les, which 
enabled the priests during the wars ol the 
coming century to jilay a part by no 
means in consonance with their vows ol 
])C)vcTty. 

In tile year bbc) Kakatomi no-Kamatan 
received Iroui the Emperor Ten-ji, who 
lavoured his desires, the family name ol 
“ Fiipwara,” indicating his place of 
l)irth. His family was ol divine oiigin; 
their ancestor was Amano-koyane no- 
Mikolo. One of their forefathers had 
accompanied Jimmu on his campaign, 
and had received from him the daughter 
ol a subjugated jirmce in marriage ; 
another member had taken the family 
name of Nakatomi under the Mikado 
Kimmei (540-571). Thus the 
Fiijiwara were the oldest and 
most distinguished clan m the 
country alter the Mikado's 
family. Of one hundred and fifty-live 
families composing the Court nobility 
(Kuge), the first ninety-five traced their 
descent from Kamatari, and it was from 
the first live of these, the Go-sekke, 
that the Mikado was obliged to choose 
his consort. From 888 to 1868 the office 
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Family in 
the Land 


of Regent and also that of Daiio Daijin 
was hereditary in this family. 

Its influence was iurther increased 
by constant intc‘rmarriage with the 
house ol the Mikados, the daughters 
of which almost invariably married 
into the same lamily. However, this 
position of almost complete siqiremacy 
which tlie family had succeeded in acquir¬ 
ing was destined to bring about the loss 
ol its political ]iower. In the hands ot 
thi‘ Fupwara th(' Mlkado^ were mere 
jmppets, generally children, and ofltai m 
their tendeiest yeais. 'J'he jirovincial 
governors remained jieacelully in Kioto, 
and sent substitutes to occiqiy then ])osts. 
It a Slu)gun weie a])])omted to deal with 



MICHIZANE, EXILED JAPANESE NOBLEMAN, 
who was overthrown in conflicts arising out of Court in¬ 
trigues in the reign of Daigo (81)8-930) and sent into exile. 
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a revolt of the Aino or of some governor, 
he left others to do the work, and remained 
at Court to lead the life of j)lcasure for 
which he found there all possible pro¬ 
vision. Japanese literature centred round 
the Court of the Mikado, and in this epoch 
attained its zenith ; but the period was 
also one ol extreme luxury and unbridled 
immorality. 

I'he real power passed by degrees into 
the hands of those who did the work of 
the Government. Whde the effeminacy ol 
the Conn nobility increased, a stronger 
caste lose into prominence, the BukeS 
who may be defined as a military nobility. 
The chief representatives of this casti* 
were the two lamilies of the Taira and the 
Minamoto. The lormer traced their 
descent from 1'akainochi, the great-grand¬ 
son of the Emperor Kwanimu (782 8()(>), 
while the latter family were descended 
Irom Tsunemoto, a grandson of the 
Emperor Seiwa (85(^-880) ; both were 
oiiginallv members ot the ('ourt nobility, 
five families of which, as late as the 
\ear i8f)8, retrain'd their origin to the 
Taira and seventeen to the Minamoto. 

The first serious danger with which the 
Fujiwaia were confronted arose Irorn a 
. struggle for iiux edence against 

Be7we«hhe t*'" ‘‘'''“‘'y 

„ ... wara, who were no loss ancient 

families themselves. The con- 

ihct was fought out amid the intrigues of 
Court life, and endofl with the overthrow 
oi Mi(’hizane, tht* letiresentativt' of the 
Sugawaui family, who was defeated in 
the reign ol Daigo (8()8-(i3()) and sent into 
exile. More dangerous was the revolt ol 
one of the Taira, who set himself up as 
emperor in the Kwantd under the Mikado 
Shuzaku (c)3i-94t)), and was supjioited by 
some members of the Fu 11 wara; the 
moveimuit, however, was suppressed after 
a bloody conflict. The influence of the 
Fuji wara in Kioto remained ummpairetl 
until the beginning of the twelfth century. 
The Taira were active m the south and 
west, the Minamoto in the north and east, 
where they won a great military reputa¬ 
tion, and gathered bands of bold and 
predatory warriors around them. Both 
parties were fully occupied with wars 
against the Amo in the north, and against 
the Koreans, who had invaded Kyushu 
in the south. 

Meanwhile, both the Taira and the 
Minamoto began to acquire influence in 
the capital. A favourite ol the Emperor 


Claims 
to the 
Throne 


Toba, by name Taira no-Tadamori, had 
a son by one of his master's concubines 
(or by a servant of the palace whom he 
married later) in 1118, whom he named 
Kiyomon. In the disputes concerning 
the succession which broke out upon the 
death of the Emperor Konoye in the year 
1155, the two chief claimants for the 
throne were Shutoku, a former 
Mikado, who had abdicated 
in 1141, and now claimed the 
imjienal title for his son, and 
Cio-Shirakawa, one of the sons of the 
Em]>eror Toba, who had abdicated in 1123. 
Almost al' the Minamoto supported the 
first of th(‘se claimants, while the cause 
of the othei was esjiouscd by the Taira. 

The latter succeeded in obtaining the 
election of (io-Shirakawa; Kiyomori, 
who had inherited all the dignities and 
ofli( es of his father, offered to support 
him. In the battles between tlie two 
jiarties, Yoshitomo, a member of the 
Minamoto, also fought on the side ot 
the Taira. 'Fhe Minamoto were defeated 
at the battle ol Taiken Gate ; their leader, 
Yonnaga, committed suicide, while Tame- 
tomo, a renowned archer, was captured 
and banished. Kiyomori was rewarded 
with the position ot Daqo Daijin. He 
now' iu]<‘d as the F'ujiwara had done 
b(*fore him. The Minamoto became the 
sjiecial objects of his hatred, and he 
jiersenited them wuth such ferocity that 
in 1159 Minamoto no-Yoshitomo, who 
Irad previously been on Ins side, decFared 
against him. He, however, was quickly 
overjlowered, and murdered while in flight. 

This victory gave Kiyomori absolute pre¬ 
dominance. His father-in-law, the Mikado 
(io-Shirakawa, who had abdicated m 1158, 
w'as carried off and sent into exile [see 
])late tacing page 417], and the war of 
extermination against the Minamoto con¬ 
tinued Yoritomo, the fouith son of 
Yoshitomo, escaped the late of his 
brother owing to the jileading of the 

. sons of Kivomori, and was 

C&rrying 

half - brothers, including the 
mperor famous Yoshitsuiie, who was 

then an infant at the breast, were spared 
lor a like reason. Their mother, the fair 
and clever Tokiwa, a peasant woman by 
birth, who had been the concubine of 
Yoshitomo, saved them after they had 
been cut off from flight by offering herself 
to the victor as his concubine. Yoritomo, 
who had married the daughter of Hojd 
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“THE BATTLE THAT DESTROYED HUMAN RELATIONS* THE FIGHT AT TAIKE^ GATE 
This internecine conflict, in whicli brother fought against brother and families were divided, was one of the , ttles o( 
the wars of the Taira and Minainoto families, which broke the power of the ex»Empcror Shotoku, who. hav n be»'ii 
forced to abdicate, claimed the throne for his son in 1 ir»j The fight came to be known as “ the battle which <1 tioyrd 
human relations ’ The final battle of these Japanese “Wars of the Roses was foiiKht at sea, neai Shim, .loselti 

Tokinuisa, tlif man to whoM' nistoiU Ik- Kioto with iho \oiini; Mikatlo An'iiku 


had been roinniited, raiM-d the standard 
ol re\olt att‘^nist the 'I ana. His Inst 
attempt ended in disaster, Imt lit escapt-d 
to the Kwaiito, '<oon (olleeted <i forte, 
and ioititit-d liimsull ]n Kaniakiii<i, where 
the Tana did not ve ti-it- to attack him. 
Shortl\ ajtenvaids (jim) Knornoii died ; 
his last w'oids to his lamiK w'en- that the 
observance ol tin- usual buiial (iistonis 
was to be omitted m liis case, and that 
the onl\ inonnmeiit to be si-i up beloie 
Ins f;ravc wms tlie liead ul Mmainoto 
iio-Yontomo. 

His son MiinemoiJ ]X)sM-ssefl neithei the 
(apacity noi the bloodtlnisty eneiji\ ol 
Defeat hisiatlui. He wasted valuable 

of the delibei'ation while liis 

Taira t^*ncmies in the north, who 

W’eie joined by the remnant 
of the Minamoto, f^rew' moie ])owerful 
every day their cause w^as also esjKmstHl 
by many of the Fujiw’ara, by the ])riests 
of Hicizan, and by the exiled Go-bhiiakaivd. 
The first conflict took place in the moun¬ 
tains of the Nakasendo, between an army 
of the Taira and Minamoto no-Yoshinaka, 
w’hose lather had also been a victim 
of Kiyomon. The 'faira were utterly 
beaten m 1182 and Munemon fled from 


'Iheie the old (io->hnakaw ,i i^iertr, tin 
foiHjiU'ioi u}><)n Ills enti\ Anloku wa^ 
d(‘(larf‘d to be drpo .-d. and <io-l<'ba 
was ehated lAnpeioi in bis pi.u t Hr 
tippointed ^*oshinaka to tie- pi)->t oi '^In>.^1111 
so that thi' pir'sona.tte now bi^aiii- leadi i 
ol the oj>positi()n to tilt' iaim]\' ol }iN i on-iii 
Voiiloino Mmainoto iio-\'oi itoino i it 
Ills voiin/4« I biotlu-is, VoNbiisinie nd 
Non\on, acotin-t him , tliev dr ealt-d 
Inm in 1184 at Lakt* Ihwa, .ind ^ oshir ' .1 
committed ^ui< nle. Vo^inisunr a\ oird 
hniisell ol tins advari(.ii;t to le'.unie tie 
jnnsuit ol Mmu-mori. 

Alter .1 senrs ol combats, all ol 
wliKli went a|,^.uiisi tiu* 'laira, a de- 
. . f'lsive na\al batth^ was loii^dit 
NlvaV Dan-no-ina, neai 

r^'n Shnnonosrki The Tana made 

a most \aluint lesi^tame^ but 
were utterly routed Th(‘w idow* (d Kiyo- 
rnon drowned heist*!! wTth tlie Mikado 
AntoJvU, who was then five years old 
Most of the I'aira who did not fall in tJie 
battle committed suicide or w'ere killed 
in the pursuit. A few found refuge in 
the remotest parts of Kyushu, wdiere it is 
said that their descendants may to this 
day be recognised. The utter rum wath 
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which the Taira liad once threatened the 
Minamoto was now dealt out to them by 
the enemy they had formerly conquered. 

Ill certain respects the wars of the Taira 
and Minamoto are analogous to the 
\\ ars of the Roses in England; the com- 
jiaiinm can be extended to the colours 
woi nby the J a])anese parties, the standards 
ot th(‘ Minamoto being white and those 
ot the Taira red. The events of these 
wars torm the subject of the most famous 
[ajiaiiese novels, which are to this day 
the delight of young and old. 

'I'he lollowing four centuries of Japanese 
history are tilled with indiscriminate 
tightmg. Law and order are non-existent, 
tieachery and murder are of daily occur- 
lence, and our contempt for the faithless¬ 
ness of the nobles to the Mikado, the 
Shogun, and the Regent is increased by 
the numerous instances of the fidelity dis¬ 
played by the lower orders towairds their 
masters. Each individual is concerned 
only with his owai advantage and the 
easiest means of obtaining it. The one in- 
sjnring leatuie ol the jieriod is the stoical 
(ourage with which the conquered, wlio 
as conqueiors \\<*ie merciless, met their 
ileath—they fell u])on their owm swords, 
a iter the manner of the ancient Romans. 

At the outset ol the rule of the h'ujnvara 
in the eiglith century the necessity becxime 
.ipparent, probably owing to the growing 
elleminacv ol cei tain classes ot the popu¬ 
lation, foi the creation of a special militar\ 



JAPANESE WARSHIP IN 12TH CENTURY 
From a drawing on a Japanese bank-note 


class (the Samurai). At an earlier period 
every man was a soldier, and marched 
when he received his summons ; now this 
militia was replaced by a class ol profes¬ 


sional soldiers. Instances occur at an 
early period of the existence of body¬ 
guards of which the military forces of the 
greater lords may have been composed : 



TAMETOMO, THE GREAT ARCHER, 
defying his enemies in battle against the Taira families, 
about 1]5.'>, when he was captured and banished. 


these, however, are })urely exceptional 
cases. As m Anglo-Saxon England and 
in Europe at large dur.ng the ninth and 
tenth c(‘uturics ol our era, the necessities 
of the time obliged the free jieasants and 
often the p('tt\ nobles of Japan to place 
thenisidves under the protection of a more 
])ow'erful lord, and to give up their freedom 
ill icturn lor the security wdnch he could 
offer them. 

All additional })iece ot evidence for 
this fact l^ the argument invariably ad¬ 
duced by the Japanese themselves during 
the debate's on th'‘ proposal to capitalise 
the incomes of the .’samurai (1870-1880), 
that this order of nobility, or rather gentry, 
had originated from the peasant class 
in the eighth century and ought to revert 
to that condition The peasant serfs, 
like those wdio voluntarily sought the 
jirolection ot a lord, owed military service 
to this lord, and not to the Emperor : 
eventually, m view of the unbroken con¬ 
tinuance of w’ar, both j^arties, lord and 
peasant, found it to their advantage to 
draw a more definite line of demarcation 
betw^cen the productive and the military 
classes. 

Similar circumstances no doubt gave 
rise to the great fiefs. In the times when 
might was right, the regent, the field- 
marshal, or whoever was in powxr for 
the moment, either seized the j)roperty 
of a defeated enemy for himself or divided 
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it among his adherents. At a later period, 
when an increased number had been able 
to carve a kingdom for themselves out of 
the property which theoretically belonged 
to the Emperor, when the country was 
divided among great and small lords, 
actual possession formed nine-tenths of 
the law, and often the whole of it; whether 
the possessor of land had been duly and 
formally invested with it was a matter of 
total indifterence. What the sword had 


Owners 
of the 
Country 


won, the sword alone could 
kee]). So when social conditions 
became more stereotyped at the 
beginning ot the seventeenth 


century, the whole ot the country was in 


possession of greater or smaller lords, 


who held their lands in theory from the 


Mikado either directly, or mediately 
through the Shogun The theory became 
jiractice when, upon the lestoration ot 
the Mikado’s power, the landed ])to|xnty 
and all the inhabitants ot the empire were 
claimed as Imperial possessions by the 
(ioyernment. 


From the yictory ol the Minamoto over 
the Taira until the lestoratioii of the 


Mikado in i8()8, a jieriod ot almost seven 
centuries, two tacts are of primary im¬ 
portance for the internal development ol 
Japan. First, that wheieas Kioto had 
hitherto been the social and jiolitical 
centie ot the country, this centre of 
giavity was now tianslerred to the north¬ 
east, first to Kamakura, a toundation 
of Yoritomo, and afterward to Yedo, 
lounded by lyeyasu. The second fact is 
ot no less importance : during the greater 
portion ol this period the actual jiower was 
not exercised by the bearers of the different 
titles ot office, the Mikado, Shogun, and 
Regent, who were generally children, 
and sometimes babes in arms ; the 


strings ol government were pulled by 
TK R I relations and other personages 
RuUrs^^of scenes. Extremely 

QiA cases 111 which the 

^ bearer of the title plays any¬ 
thing but a passive part, and that, too, 
at a time when there was ceitainly no 
lack of vigorous and energetic men in 
Japan. 

The victory of Dan-no-ura was followed 
by an outbreak of serious dissensions 
within the Minamoto family, evoked by 
the jealousy of Yoritomo at the military 
success of his half-brother, Yoshitsune; 
shortly afterward the latter was murdered 
by order of Yoritomo. The person- 
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ality ol this most attractive of all the 
Minamoto has become the nucleus of a 
cycle of legends; the most probable 
story says that he committed hara-kiri, 
after killing his wife and children, 
and that his head was brought to 
Kamakura, to be shown to his brother 
as evidence of the execution of his 
orders. 

Yoritomo himself was invested in 1192 
with the title of Sei-i Tai Shogun, “ the 
great general subduing the barbarians.” He 
died in 1199. Ujion his hereditary estates 
in the eastern provinces he instituted a 
properly organised system of government, 
the “Baku-fii,” indicating the “curtain 
screen” which suriounded the tent of the 
field-mai shal. This system corres])onded 
in some respects with the military ad- 
ministiation of the field - marshal ; the 
incom])etent jnovmcial governors were 
re])la(ed by cajxible subordinates ot his 
own. Under him Kamakura became a 


The Title 
of 

Shogun 


large and beautiful town, of 
which only a pair of stately 
tt'inples now remain, together 
with the colossal statue ot 


Buddha [see jMge 205] and the simjile 
sejmlchre monument ot its lounder. 

Aftei the death of Yoritomo his father- 


in-law, Hr),d 'fokimasa, together with his 
widow, Masago, acted as the guardians 
ol Yoii-iye, who was then eighteen years 
of age ; after a rule of loin years he was 
dejxised in 1203, sent into exile, and mur¬ 
dered a year later. He was succec*ded by 
Sanetomo, a brothei ekwen years of age, 
who was murdered m t2T(j by his nephew 
Kokio, the son of Yon-iye. The main 
branch ot the family ot Yoritomo thus 



THE MASSACRE OF THE MONGOLS 
As represented in an old Japanese print. 




FOUNDER OF THE SHOGUNATE, WHOSE SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT LASTED 700 YEARS 
Yontonio (1147 -Oh) belonged to the Minanioto family He spent his life in fighting. He instigated the murder of his 
lialf-brothei, and won renown as the first Slmgun, “the great general subduing the barbaiians ” He established the 
Baku-fu system of goveinment, which lasted centuries, and changed the centre of influence from Kioto to Kamakura 


be( amo extinct, and power remained in tlie 
hands of the Hojd family d'hey did not 
themselves assume the title of Shogun, but 
contented themselves witli that of Sh keii 
(regents) of Kamakuia, jnefernng to 
ap]X)int cliildnm of the Fujiwara laimly, 
oi oi the Imperial house, to the ]>ositioii 
of Shogun, and ruling undei their names. 
Of the eight Shoguns included in the 
])eriod 1220-1338 s x were between three 
and sixteen years of age at the time ot 
their appointment ; all were deposed, and 
two are known to have been murdeied. 
In the family of the Regents things 
were no better ; eight lulers succeeded 
one another in the years 1205-1326, and 
three or four m the short space between 
1326 and 1333. The family then became 
extinct. 

The assumption of the power by the 
Hojos caused much dissatisfaction in 
Kioto. The three ex-Mikados, Go-Toba 
and his sons Tuschi and Juntoku, together 


with the son of the lattei, Chiikyo, who had 
been ruling irom 1222, offered resistance 
but were overpowered , the thiee ex- 
Mikados were sent into exile and there 
thrown into jirison, while the reigning 
emperor was dc])osed. The first ot the 
Hojo Regents, or their councillors, were 
men oi high capacity. Yoshitoki (1205- 
1224) and Yasutoki (1225-1242) did their 
utmost to maintain jicace throughout the 
country, but were forced to struggle against 
the parties m Kioto and the Buddhist 
})nests, cs])ecially in Yamato, who stirred 
up the population against them. Tsune- 
toki ruled for only three years (1243-1246), 
and abdicated in favour ot his younger 
brother Tokiyori (1246-1256). He, too, 
gave proof of much energy and made 
special efforts to improve the administra¬ 
tion of justice. 

The greatest services to Japan during 
that period were, however, those of Toki- 
mune (1257-1284). After his conquest of 
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THE REPULSE OF THE MONGOL ARMADA IN IJSl 

As the Spanish Armada, on its way to England, was wrecked by a storm, so the Mongol Armada, composed of 
Chinese and Korean forces, was wrecked by a typhoon on its way to Japan A hundred thousand lives were lost, 
and only three Mongols are said to have escaped the massacre which followed the destruction of the fleet 


( liin.i, Kublai Kliari sent a letter by tbe 
Koreans to the Mikado (io-Uda (1275- 
12S7), demanding the recognition ot his 
sniireinaty and the jiayment ol tribute* 
fiom jajian. Tokimunc scorn fully re¬ 
jected th(‘ demand. 'I'hc Mongol ruler ot 
riima continued his dijilomatic etlorts, but 
with no greater siu cess. The Mongols 
then took jiossession ol the islands ol 
Tsushima and Ikishima, making Korea 
their base ol opeiations, and atteiiijitcd, 
in T275, to establish themselves m Kyiishu, 
but weie driven back In the year I27(;, 
Chinese ambassadors again aiTTve<l at 
Nagasaki with demands for the submission 
of the country, but were beheaded by the 
onh'i s of the Kamakura government. 

Finally, m 12S1, a powerful Mongol fleet 
ajipeared off the coasts of Kyushu. The 
Ja])ancse annals are full ol stories con¬ 
cerning individual deeds of valour per¬ 
formed in the repulse and destruction of 
this armada. The truth aj^pcars to be 
that the fleet of between 3,000 and 4,000 
sail, carrying 100,000 warriors (some ac¬ 
counts .say 300,000), including 10,000 
Koreans, was almost entirely destroyed 
by a typhoon, and the Ja])anese then made 
an end, without loss to themselves, of such 
of the crews and troops as had been saved. 

This succe.ss, and the absolute power 
which they exercised in the empire, tempted 
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the Hojds to disiegaid the most ouhnar\ 
dictates ot piudence and eommon sense. 

Hitherto they had luled with .m iron 
hand, had dejiosed and appointed Mikados 
and vShoguns at their jileasuie , but their 
measures had been actu.ited by desiie tor 
the national wellari*. Now, however, 
they and their oflicials bi‘gan a course 
ot appalling ojipression of the lower cl.isscs, 
in order to provide themselves with th<* 
means lor luxiuy and dissij)ation. Dis¬ 
satisfaction and irritation increas(‘d, until 
at last, in 1330, the Mikado, (io-Daigo, 
the fifth wdio had ruled since 1287 and 
himself a nominee of the Hojos, raist*d the 
standard of revolt. One of his sons, Mon- 
yoshi, had jncvioiisly attemjited, m 1327, 
to shake off the yoke which lay heavily 
upon the Inijierial hous« and the country, 
but his plot had been discovered and he 
was sent into a monastery. His lather was 
equally unfortunate ; he was conquered, 
deposed, and sent into exile. Kusunoki 
Masashige, who had revolted in Kawaji, 
was also defeated, but escaped cajiture 

The countiy now appeared to be bound 
more firmly than ever in its chains ; but 
salvation was to come from the family of 
the Minamoto. Two grandsons of Mma- 
inoto Yori-iye, the great-grandfather of 
Yorimoto (known in Japanese history as 
Hachiman tarb-—that is “ eldest son of the 
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war fiod had founded two families—the 
Xitta and Ashikaga, who now revolted 
.igain^st the Ho] 6. Nitta Yoshisada, who 
had formerl)^ been in the service of the 
Regents, allied himself with Moriyoshi 
(now called Otono Miya) in 1333, collected 
ii s adherents and those of his family, and 
made a forced march upon Kamakura, 
[)elore which he ajipcared on the fourteenth 
day of his revolt. Takatoki, who had 
himself resigned the regency in 1326, was 
then conducting the government for the 
last ol the child regents. He was com- 
])letely taken by surprise. The castle of 
Kamakina was captured after a shoit 
r(*sistance. Takatoki and a large number 
oi his adheients committed suicide, while 
th(* remainder w(‘rc slain by the conquerors 
or by ])easants who joined in the revolt. 
\{ the same time Ashikaga Takauji, m 
alliance with Knsimoki, had broken the 
powt'r of the Hcqbs m Kioto. There also all 
(he adheients ot the Hdjd were slaughtered 
wlu'rever tlu'v could be caught. Even at 
|]i(‘ present day m Jajxin the memory of 
liie Hojos IS regarded with ,ibhorience. 


Upon the success of his friends the ex- 
Mikado Go-Daigo returned from exile and 
again ascended the throne in 1334. He 
appointed his son Moriyoshi as Shogun 
of Kamakura, and rew'arded Ashikaga 
Takauji with Hitachi, Musashi, and 
Shimosa; Kusunoki Masashige was re¬ 
warded with vSetsu and Kawaji; while 
Nitta Yoshisada received Kozukc and 
Arima, many others receiving smaller 
possessions. 

Peace and unity were not, however, to 
endure tor long Go-Daigo in Ki 5 to and, 
Moriyc^shi m Kamakura led a lite of 
debauchery that shocked even the care¬ 
lessness of that age. A former Buddhist 
priest, under the pretext of seeking foi 
adherents of the Hbjos, overran the 
Kwantb, robbing and murdeiing at the 
head of a mob ot ruffians, until he 
was crucified by the orders of Takauji 
Moriyoshi availed himselt ot the oppor¬ 
tunity to make clamorous complaints to 
his lather, until at last a younger brother 
of Takauji. Todoyoshi, revmltecl and jwo- 
(laimed a n(‘\v Shogun At tiist the two 



AN EMPEROR MEETING HIS NOBLES 
A reception of Japanese nobles in the days when the Emperor was still visible 


brothers fought uj)on dil 
ferent sides, but ultimat(*ly 
t hey joined forces, marrhed 
together ujxm Kamakura, 
and exjx 4 lcd Moriyoshi 
'Jakanji now proclanned 
hiniselt Shogun (io-Daigo 
summoned Ins adherents, 
melndmg Nitta Yoshisada. 
foi W’ai against the pie- 
lendei. Nitta, how^ever, 
alter obtaining some initial 
success, was deteatc'd at 
the ])ass of Hakone. 
Takauji now^ maiched 
ujxui Kioto, and (to- 
Daigo fled, bearing the 
insignia of empire to the 
fortified temple of Miidcra 
near Mount Hie, but was 
ultimately clrn en out. 

Meanwdnle, his adherents 
had collected and in their 
turn exjx'lled I'akaiiji from 
Kioto and Miidera, but 
were ultimately defeated 
with crushing loss at 
Minatogawa, near Hiogo. 
Kusiinok' MasashigcN the 
commander of the Im- 
j:)cnal troops, fell in tlu* 
battle. Go-Daigo fled to 
Miidcra once more and in 
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1337 Takauji appointed a younger son of in the south and another in the north, the 
Go-Fiishirni (1299-1301) as Mikado under former of whom was considered as the 
the name of Komiyo Tenno. Ultimately legitimate ruler, while the latter possessed 
the conflicting parties came to an agree- the leal j)ower. Meanwhile, the sujiportcrs 
ment upon the terms that the jiosition of of the southern Mikado were destroyed one 
Mikado should be occupied for alternating after the other, and in 1392 a convention 
periods of ten years by the descendants of was arranged jirovidmg the same conditions 
Go-Daigo and those of Go-Fushimi. Go- as the agreement ot 1337. Go-Kameyama 
Daigo temporarily restored the insignia Tenno, the second of the southern emperors, 
of emjiire, and Kbmiyb was crowned, who had been nominal ruler since 1366, 
Takauji became (irand Shogun and resided resigned, and surrendered the insignia of 
in Kioto, while his son ^'oshimori remained the empire to his opponent m the north, 
in Kamakura as Shogun. Under the latter Takaiiji died m 135S, at the age of 
a Shiken at Kioto dealt wath the affairs of fifty-three. He v\'a> succeeded by his son 
the western jirovinces, while a governor Yoshimori, who abdicated m 13(17 ; his 
(Kwanrei) ruled over the eastern pro- grandson Yoshiinitsu, who also abdicated, 
Vinces from Kamakura. However, the m 1393, lived till 1401), and exerted a 
peace between the two parties was not highly beneficial influence upon the Govern- 
destined to be permanent. In the same year ment. Undoi him the empire enjoyed lor 
(1337) Go-Daigo declared himself the only a short sjiace the jicace ol which it was 
legal Mikado, and proclaimed his oppoiu'iit greatly 111 need. Soon, howi'viM*, dissension 
illegitimate, collecting round him his ad- broke out again among the different 
herents, the chief of which were Kusuiioki tamihes who had gamed powei and jirestigc' 
Masayuki, the son ot Masashige, and m the wais ol llie last century I'lie 
Nitta Yoshisada. Hosokawa, Takcda. Uvc'siigi, Tokiigawa, 

Hencelorward until the end ot the Ota, and Odawara in tlu* north and ccMilie 
c'cntiiry two Mikados inled m Japan, one of the countiv, the* Moii m the \\c‘',t, the* 



THE EMPEROR GO-UDA, IN WHOSE REIGN THE MONGOL ARMADA WAS DESTROYED 


The strong man m the reign of Go-Uda (127.5-1287) was Tokimune, who urged the Mikado to refuse the demands of 
Kublai Khan for tribute. The Mongols then invaded Japan with 100,000 men, and the armada was destroyed by a typhoon. 
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GO-DAIGO, THE UNFORTUNATE EMPEROR, DRIVEN TO HOLD COURT IN THE MOUNTAINS 
Go-DaiK^o (13x9-39), unable to withstand the tyranny of the Hojos, feudal lords, who exercised an almost absolute 
power in the empire, raised the standaid of levolt ag^ainst them He was defeated, and sent into exile; but the 
subsequent success of his friends, the Minamoto, brought him back. Again he was driven into the mountains, 
but he lived a life of debauchery, and was once moi e driven to flight, eventually returning to rule until his death. 


Satsiima, Hizen, and Hungo, in Kyushu, 
were continuallv at war with one another 
and with their iieiji^hbours The Ashika^:;^a 
were powerless to restore j)eace and order 
until the last ol them, Yoshiaki, was 
dqx)sed in 1573 by Ota Nobunaga. 

The rountry wa in a teriible con¬ 
dition ; on every side were to be seen 
devastated fields and the ruins ot 
lorinerly flourishing towns and villages. 
Kioto itself was a heap of ruins; all 
who could leave the cajntal had fled 
long since to take refuge in the camp 
of one of the great territorial lords. The 
prestige of the Mikado had sunk so low 
that in 1500 the body of Go-Tsuchi stood 
for forty days at the gates of the palace 
because the money for the funeral exjienses 
was not forthcoming. The peasant class 
had been almost entirely exterminated; 


every peasant wdio had stiength had 
liecome a soldier or had joined one of the 
piratical hordes which raided the coasts 
of China, Korea, and Japan. The con¬ 
dition of the country may be compared 
with that of Germany during the Thirty 
Years War, and even as the German 
princes ol that time begged support from 
foreign countries, France, Spam, and 
Sweden, so the Shogun Yoshimochi at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century 
requested the Emperor Yung lo of the 
Chinese Ming dynasty to grant him the 
title of “ King of Japan,” and obtained his 
request in return for the yearly payment 
of a thousand ounces of go’d. 

The fall of the Ashikaga family was 
brought about by the action of its own 
adherent, Ota Nobunaga. This youth 
was de.scended from a grandson of Taira 
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KAMAKURA, THE SECOND CAPITAL OF OLD JAPAN, SHOWING THE AVENUE LEADING TO THE TEMPLE 
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iiO'Kiyomori, who had been secretly left 
1)1 charge of the magistrate of the village 
of Tsuda by his mother when in flight 
iK'fore the soldiers of 
the M i n a m o t () ; 
shortly afterwards the 
magistrate handed him 
over to a Shinto priest 
Iroin Ota, living in 
]£chizcn, who adopt(‘d 
him as his son. The 
hoy grew up, entered 
the jirofession of his 
fostcr-fatlier, and foun¬ 
ded a family from 
which, in 153J, neaily 
400 years later, Nohu- 
naga was born. 

'I'he immediate an¬ 
cestors of th(‘ latter 
liad taken an active* 
share in the disturb¬ 
ances ot the j»eriod ; 

Ins lather, Ota Xo- 
Imhide, who dic'd in 
154c), be<|ueathed to 
him possessions ol c'on- 
siderable importance* 

The son entered the* sc'i \ ic*e of the Ashi- 
kaga, and succ'cx*dc*d in adding to his 
hereditary propel tv until he tound him- 
sc*lt in possession ol si\ provinces and 
tlie capital ot the* 

(.oiintry. Among 
Ills letainers were* 
included Kmoshita 
Jlideyoshi and To- 
kugawa lyeyasii (a 
Mina mo to), two 
nie*n who were* to 
play a gieat pait 
in the history ot 
[apan. In 1574, No- 
biinaga Cjuarrelled 
with the Ashikaga, 
marched against 
thc'rn, and defe'ate*d 
the Shogun Yoshi- 
ahi, whom he caji- 
luie^d and deposed. 

This event ended 
the dynasty of the 
Ashikaga Shoguns. 

As Nobiinaga was not himselt descended 
from the Mmamoto, he could not be 
Shogun, and the‘refore* governed under the 
title ot Nai-daijin. His struggles against 


the Buddhist monks and the preference 
which he showed for the Christians are 
dealt with in the chajiter on the religions 
of Japan. His rule 
lasted but a short 
period (1574-1582), too 
short to enable him 
to restore j:)eace to his 
country. The battle- 
against the iiower- 
111 I ])nnce*s in th.. 
west ol Hondo and 
m Kyushu ce:)ntinned 
uninterruptedly, and 
w'hile* Hideyoshi w^a- 
leading the greate*) 
])ortion of the troo])s 
ot his master against 
Mon Ill the we*st, No- 
bunaga tell a victim 
to treachery. He had 
insulted Akechi Mitsu- 
hide, one of his 
generals ; this leade*!, 
who had been des- 
})atched w’lth the n*- 
mainde*!' ot the troojis 
upon another exjie'ch- 
tion, suddenly haltc'd under the gates 
ol Kieito. mcitc'd his soldieis to rcwolt. 
c'lilereel the city with them, and sui- 
lounded the temple ol Honimji, n* which 
Xol)unaga had 
established himsell 
Suiprisc'd by the 
a})pearanc*c‘ of so 
many soldiers, Ko- 
bunaga opened a 
windenv m order to 
inlorm himsell ot 
the state of aftairs. 
An arrow struc k him 
m the* arm, and, 
seeing that his cause 
w’as lost, he closed 
his c areer by hara- 
kiii, c'ommitting sui- 
(ide after command¬ 
ing the w^omen ol 
his company to flee*, 
and setting the 
te*mj)lc cm tiie. The 
traitor assumed the 
title of Shogun, but twelve days later he 
was defecated by Hideyoshi, w’ho had 
hurried to the spot. The general was 
utleily routc'd, anel slam while in flight. 



FOUNDER OF A LINE OF SHOGUNS 
Aslukaga Takauji, founder of the Ashikaga line ol 
Shoguns, lasting from his accession in l.i.i } to l.'>7 i 



THE BAYARD OF OLD JAPAN 
Kusiinoki Masashige, who lived in the first 
half of the 14th century. The pattern of de¬ 
voted loyalty, he destroyed himself after being 
defeated in the battle of Miuatogawa in ri.eci. 



lYEYASU, THE GREATEST RULER OF JAPAN IN PEACE AND WAR 
lyeyasu (1 )42-Uilb) obtained, in 10U{, the title of Shogun, which continued in his family until 1KI(8, when the 
bhogiinate was abolished It was he who isolated the Emperor in Kioto and concentrated power in the Shogunate 
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Hideyoshi (1536-88) rose to power by his great military capacity, and established good government and prosperity. 
He could not assume the title of Shogun, not being of noble birth, but was Chief Counsellor to the Eniperor. 

TWO OF THE MOST FAMOUS FIGURES IN JAPANESE HISTORY 
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The Story 
of Japan's 
Napoleon 


H IDKYOSHI wa‘^ Ihr son of a peasant, 
and was hoi n in 1536 at Nakamura, in 
Owaii. At an early a^e he enlisted in the 
seivirc' ol Nohnn.if^a, under the name oi 
Kmoshita 1 'okiehii o. Here Ik; quiekly gave 
piooi ol bravery and military skill, and 
I'veiituallv became the most capable and 
tnistvvoi Ihy gtuier.d ol Xobiinaga. At the 
time ol the attack upon the 
laltei he was oj)pf)smg the 
tioopsol Moil m company with 
Nobunag.i’s son Nobiitak<i ; 
with him he (piukly (<im(‘ to an .igiee- 
uK'nt, and was thus enabh'd to turn hi> 
sic'ps to Kioto with the suc('t‘^s we have* 
aliiNidy dcMU'bed. Ol the three sons ol 
his lormer mast(‘r, one was already dead, 
leaving bt'h nd bun a son, who nominally 
(ontmued his gi andt<ith('r’s rule horn 
to 15N(> uiKler the name oi Samboshi. 
'I hi' second son was now with lyeyasu, 
who was pledged to jiieveiit any outbieak 
on Ills pail 'The third sou, Xobutaka, 
eiit<‘ied into alliann* W'lth a brother-in- 
law ol his lather, by name Shibata, who 
w,is 111 j)Osses^ion oi Ivchi/eii, but was 
unable to make head¬ 
way against Hideyoslu 
He w'as di'teati'd, and 
his ally wMs also over¬ 
powered 111 ha'hi/en by 
till’ pursuing enemy. 

'I'he narrative oi the 
fleath ol Shibata is one 
oi the most impies^ive 
iiK idents among the 
nruiy movang events oi 
|a])aneso history. l^e- 
sieged in his castle at 
Fukui, with no hojie ol 
reliei, Shibata resolved 
t^' die. H(‘ invited all his 
Inends and adherents to 
a least, at the conclusion 
oi wdiich he informed his 
wiie, the sister of Nobun- 
aga, of his determination, 
and gave her permission 
leave the castle and 


Two Great 
Figures 
in Old Japan 


to 



save her life. The brave 


WHERE SHIBATA WAS OVERTHROWN 
Echizen, the village where Shibata was defeated 
in the battles which gave Hideyoshi his power 


woman, however, declined to avail herself 
of the opportunity, and demanded to bo 
allowed to share her hnsbandS fate. 
Shibata and his comrades tlnm slew their 
wives and children—who thanked them 
that they had thus been privileged to die 
with them—and then committed hara-kiri. 
All weic buried m the rums ol the castle, 
w'hich th(‘y had previously set on tire. 

Hideyoshi siicci'eded in lestonng peace 
and order to the country, though at the 
])nce of a severe struggle. lyeyasu wars 
ruling m the KwMiito, tlie eight pro\ incc.s of 
the East, walh w'hich he had been invested 
by Hideyoshi, and is said to have built him- 
selt a c.ipital at Yedo on the 
advice ol Hideyoshi. Possibly 
the political recollections and 
sympathies of the latter made it, 
m his opinion, lar more desirable to havi' the 
powTi iul Mmamoto, who had been subdued 
only at the cost of a long struggle, resi¬ 
dent in Odawaia, the headquarters of the 
Shoguns subsequent to the destruction ol 
Kamakura. Ikdvveen lyeyasu and Hide¬ 
yoshi there e.xisted a general understand¬ 
ing, which was, howTVTr. 
modified by their mutual 
suspicion. The former, 
tor instance, declined to 
go to Kioto to have an 
audience of the Mikado 
until Hideyosh , who was 
staying in the city, had 
handed over his mother 
as a hostage. 

The most important 
prince m the west, Mon 
ol Xagato (or Choshu), 
had also made submission 
to Hideyoshi; and the 
most powerful prince m 
Kyushu, Shimazu of Sat 
suma, who had made 
himself almost absolute 
master of the island after 
long struggles with Riu- 
zogi of Hizcn and Otomo 
of Bungo, was utterly de¬ 
feated after a campaign 
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THE SHADOW OF A COMING EVENT. A JAPANESE ARTIST’S PICTURE OF JAPAN'S INVASION OF KOREA IN 1592 
The conquest of Korea and China was supposed to be the ambition of Hideyoshi's life As Korea refused his demands for tribute, Hideyoshi, m 1592, sent an expedition of 200,OM ^n 
into the country and captured the oapitai, but the Chmese came to Korea’s assistance and compelled Japan to evacuate Seoul, which was not agam entered by a Japanese force until 1894. 
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of many vicissitudes, in which Hideyoshi 
himself was ultimately obliged to assume 
the command (1586-1587). Why Hide¬ 
yoshi did not entirely destroy this most 
powerful and restless of his opjionents 
IS a doubtful jioint. He allowed the son of 
the conquered man, who was forced to 
abdicate and to accompany the victor to 
Kioto as a hostage, to remain in jiossession 
of his lather’s territory, alleging as a reason 
lor this clemency that he did not wish to 
exterminate their ancient family. 

This, however, seems an extiemely un¬ 
likely motive in the case ol so practical 
a politician as Hideyoshi. it is more 
piobable that he hoju‘d by the exercise 
of kindness to gam the gratitude ol th(‘ 
Piince of SatsLima and ol his lather, and 
tlu'ii to use them as a counterpoise to 
the other princes ol the south and west. 

As soon as jicace was restored thiough- 
out the em])ire, Hideyoshi proceeded 
to attemjit the great ambition of his lite, 
which he is said to have entertained from 
early youth—th(‘ conquest of Koiea and 
( lima In 1582 he liad demanded ol 
the King of Korea the tribute which had 

iormerly been paid to Jajian 
. - At a later ixaiod h(‘ had 

onques of Korea should 

iorm his hist hue of defence 
in his wai ag<imst ('hma, where the Ming 
(l\ nasty w'as m pow'ei. Upon the u'jection 
ol these demands, he sent an army ol nearly 
two hundied thousand men against Korea 
111 the spring of I5q2. His first successes 
w(‘re as rajiid as they were sweeping. 
Kighteen days after lus landing at Fusan, 
^eoul, the capital, fell into the hands of the 
Jaj)anese. The army speedily ad\anced 
to the Ta-tong river and overpoweied 
the towai of Ping-yang, situated on the 
northern bank of that stream. 

At this point, however, lus advance wais 
c becked pai tly by the difficulty of obtaining 
supplies, but chietfy owing to the fact that 
tlie Japanese fleet which wms to cover his 
fuithei advance had been defeated by tlie 
Koreans. Shortly afterward the Chinese 
forces apjieared, which the Koreans had 
begged might be sent to their help. The 
plans of the Chinese were also favoured 
by the jealousy existing among the 
Japanese generals, one of whom, the 
Christian Konishi Yukinaga, was at the 
head of a column formed entirely of 
Christians ; while the other, Kato Kiyo- 
masa, was a Buddhist and hostile to the 
Christians. Almost a year after the cap¬ 


ture of Seoul, the Japane.se were obliged 
to evacuate the town, which was not re¬ 
entered by a Japanese force for another 
300 years (1894). 

Military operations and negotiations 
between Kioto and Peking occupied the 
period ending with the year 1596. Upon 
the failure ol the negotiations, Hideyoshi 
sent additional reinforcements 
to Korea m the year i597j 


The Chinese 
Drive Japan 
from Seoul 


while the Chinese also sent out 
another army, which advanced 
iai beyond Seoul. Fortune at first favoured 
the Japanese. In October they had again 
advanced nearly to the w’alls of Seoul ; 
but a second victory of the united Chino- 
Koiean fleet and a threatening advance 
of the ( hinese again obliged them to 
letieat, m the course of which operaiion 
they utterly devastated the country 
through w’liK h tlK‘y passed. The Chinese 
puiMied th(“ir retreating enemy to Ulsan, 
when* the beaten Jaiianese army took 
refuge. The Chinese made vain attempts 
to capture the fortress until February 
ijth, 1598, w'htm a Jajianese division 
n‘liev(‘d their besieg(‘d comjiatnots. With 
that event th(‘ great war ended. A few 
unimportant skirmishes followed, but 
Hjde\oshi, who died on September 8th, 
1598, lecalled the expedition upon his 
dtxathbed. Th(‘ only outward token of 
success was the Mimizuka (the mound of 
ears), a monument erected near Kioto, 
under which the noses and ears of 185,738 
slaughtered Koreans and ol 2C),oi4 Chinese 
are said to have been buried. 

Whether Hideyoshi wxas actuated solely 
by the motives by which he declared 
himself induced to attack Koiea, or 
w'hidher he w^as also attracted by the 
}K)ssil ility of piovidmg occupation for the 
disordeily elements in the country, and 
weakening the militaiy [ower of the 
(hristians, is a question wdiich must 
lemain undecided. During his reign 
numerous jirohibitions w’ere issued against 
, (diristian teachers and pro- 
I eyos 1 s same time 

. he continued the policy of 

in IS ory against the Buddhist 

monks and destroyed their monastery of 
Kumano among others. 

He IS certainly one of the best known 
figures in Japanese history. Even at 
the present day he is an object of 
general reverence to all classes of the 
population, and no doubt his Korean 
expedition largely contributed to increase 
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his reputation. But his government was 
a period ol prosperity lor the country in 
other respects. Acting in the nau.J of the 
Emperor, he gave full supjwt to law and 
justice, and m many branches ol the 
administration he not only established 
250 order, but effected great im- 

V , lu'ovcments by new hiws and 
Peace regulations. We may jiresume 

that the attempt ol hissuccessor 
lyeyasu to reduce the country definitelv 
to }:)ea('e and order would havt‘ proved 
IruiUess without his jirehmmaiy labours. 
It IS customary at the present day to 
heaji rejiroaches upon the dynasty ol 
the Mmamoto Shoguns, but at the same 
time we must not forget that they gave 
the country more than 250 y(‘ars of 
peace after centuries of war and conse¬ 
quent disruption. 

Hideyoshi ajijiears in Japanese history 
under different names. We haye already 
mentioned th.it under which he first 
entered the set vice of Nobunaga. While 
a general he was known by tlie name ol 
Hashima, and atterwards the Mikado 
conferred upon him the name ol Toyotoini. 
He is, however, best known as the Taiko- 
Sama, the title usually assumed by the 
Kwambakii, or chief c ounsellor ol th(* 
Emjieror, ujxm laying down his office. He 
could not hold the title of Shogun, as he 
did not belong to the Mmamoto family, 
who for neaily 400 years had been thi‘ 
exclusiye jiossessors of this dignity. How¬ 
ever, at an advanced age he jirocured his 
adoption by one of the Kuge belonging to 
the Fiijiw.'ira lainily, and w.as thus able 
to take the position of Priint Minislei 


(Kwambaku). Like other great men, he 
was known by a number of nicknames, 
such, for instaiK'e, as Momen Tokichi— 
that is, “Cotton-cloth Tokichi,” as he 
was useful for every purpose', like 
cotton-cloth. After he h.ad obtained the 
dignity ol Kwambaku he was known 
as the Crowned Ajie (Saru Kwanja), on 
account of his ugliness. Notwithstanding 
his high ])osition and the great lionoui 
in which his name is held, his burial 
place in Kioto is unknown. 

Accoidmg to the Japanese' custom, 
Hideyoshi resigne'd the* jiost ol Kwambaku 
m 1501 ui favour eil his son, but continiu'el 
to e\e*re ise the actual ])ower. He niarrie*d 
his six-ye'ar-old son (or adeijited nephe*w 
Hideyon, to a granddaughter of lye'ynsu, 
thinking tlu'reby to st'euire the su})])e)rt of 
this nmst ]>owerlul eil the Impel lal Prinex's. 
He appointed five* eoiincille)! s e)l the 
empire as regents. However, the .k tual 
government was in the h.'inds ol the* 
mother ol llideyein, the hen, a woman 
of extr.iemlinai y beauty and e'lie'rgv. 
I'he pe'.ice that had bea'ii e^stablislie'd 
was ne)t destined to endure' lor leaig 

It is by ne) me'ans eertain w'ho W’as 
the first to bre.ik it d he ambition 
_ . . e)l lyeyasu, w'ho. like otlu'i 

*K I neibles, hael bt'en oblige'el to .u - 

the Long i^nowdedge' the c'ap.icity ol the' 
fathei but despise'd Hideyoii 
the son, may have be'e'n the occasion ol an 
o])en ru])ture* The emtbreak ol the w.ir, 
which was in any e ase* inev it .able', may alsei 
liave lit'en jirecipitated by the* legent’s 
fear ol the* actu.il or supjuise'd jdaiis ol 
lyeyasu. 'fhe' fact that themeist powealui 
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princes of the west and the south, 
especially Mon and Shimazu, were on 
(he side of Hidcyon, no doubt stron^dy 
tontribiited to induce Tyeyasu, the 
rhampion of the east, to take up arms. 

After long jueparations and petty con¬ 
flicts in different jilaces, in which lyeyasu 

. t displayt*d both gieater power 
Tnump patient forbearance, 

° matters came to an open nii> 

ture in K-oo. In a liattle 
fought at Sekigahara, on Lakti Biwa, 
not far from Kioto, lyeyasu utterly 
defeated the allies, partly with the help 
oi treathery, and followed up his advan¬ 
tage with unexampled energy. Osaka 
and Fiishimi, which had been strongly 
fortified by the Taiko Sama, and formed 
the key to Kioto, fell, one after the othei, 
together with the cajiital itself, into the 
hand of the coiKjueror. Many of the hostile 
k'aders committed haia-kin , otheis, who 
declined as Christians to commit suicide, 
were publicly executed ; the remainder 
were forced to submit ; while those who 
t.ivoured lyeyasu wvie bound more firmly 
to his cause liy gifts ol land and marriage 
alliances. 

Notw'ithstanding this great success, 
lyeyasu left Hi(l(‘yori m possession of 
Ins ])ositi()n and dignities, and intTely 
limited his incoiiK' by imposing u})on him 
the duty oi electing ('astle buildings and 
fitlier expensive undertakings The newly- 
discovered gold mines in Sado provided 
him with iich resources foi the execution 
ot his further iilans. In it)03 lyiwasu 
was aj)})()inted Shogun. However, he 
soon abdicated, and procured th(‘ appoint¬ 


ment of his son Hidetada to this dignity 
in 1605, retaining the actual power m his 
own hands. Hidetada resided in Yedo, 
while lyeyasu kept watch upon his 
opponents from Suruga, 100 miles south 
of Yedo. In 1614 a new conflict broke 
out, the result, no doubt, of the gnaw¬ 
ing jiopularity of Hideyori. lyeyasu and 
Hidetada attackeci Osaka, the residence 
of Hideyori, atiparently wathout success. 
After {‘oncluding the pacification they 
march{*d back towxirds K wan to, but 
suddenly wdieeling round, reappeared 
before Osaka, and took the town after 
a shoif struggle, being aided by treachery 
within the walls. During the storming 
ol the fortress Hideyori disa])})eared ; 
lyeyasu himstdf, who had been w^oundccl 
dining the o])eiations, died m the next 
year (1615). The lords of the east had 
now definitely coiKjuered th(‘ W'est, and 
the advantage thus gained they were 
enabled to n‘tain until the restoration ol 
the Mikado (Government m i8()8. 

The himdied years which saw the fall 
of th(‘ Ashikag.i dynasty and fhe estab¬ 
lishment of the 'I'okugaw'a—more ])ieciscly 
from 1543 to if)4i —saw also the first 
, , pel 10(1 oi contact between 


Japans First missionaries and 

traders fiom the VWst. Among 
the world Francis Xavier 

and the J esuits 1 ook the lead; among traders 
the Portuguese. 1 'he J esuits w'eie followed 
by mendicant fiiars, whose methods wx‘ie 
less diplomatic ; fhe rapid advance ol 
Christianity during the second half of the 
sixteenth centiuy was chei'ked before its 
close, in the time of Hideyoshi, on jiohtical 





YEDO WAS MADE THE CAPITAL BY lYEYASU, FOLLOWING ON KIOTO AND KAMAKURA 
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LAKE BIV/A, THE SCENE OF lYEYASU'S TRIUMPH 
At the battle of Sekigahara, near this lake, in KKM), Kioto, the capital, 
fell into lyeyasu’s hands This and succeeding battles established 
lyeyasu in the Shogunate, which his family held until our own time 


were (iissoeiatecl both from (lie 
offensive Portuguese and the Mis- 
peeted Catholic missionaru^s. The 
elnnax was reached in llie reign ol 
lyeyasu’s successor. Foreigners 
and missionaries were banished 
utterly Irom the country; only 
the butch were permitted to 
maintain a trading establishment 
at Nagasaki. In spite of the 
embassy oi the Dutch East India 
Company nr 1(157, irom whose 
record illustrations are here re- 
])roduced, even that favoured 
nation was kept resolutely at 
arm’s length; lor two hundred 
years the Jajianese inteiKjr was 
jealously hidden Irom the anai- 
chical inihiences ol the West. 

Feudalism in Jai)an is usually 
consideied to have oiigmated in 
the year Iicj2, when Yiiiitomo 
abolished th(‘ nniieiial civil 
governors (Kokushu), who had been 
previously drawn horn the Court nobility 
(Kuge); and lejdaced them by military 
governors bt'lDnging to the Huke class. 

The actual beginnings ol this oiganisa- 
tion must belong to that })eriod toward 
the close ol the ninth ciMitiuy when the 
lamily holdings ol the |)e.isants (that is. 


grounds. Tlu' new creed apjieared to be 
sul)versive ol older, as, centuries belore, 

It had appeared to the Roman Marcus 
Aurelius. Jesuits and mendicant Iriars 
lell und(‘r the same ban. 

The trade initiat(‘d by the Portuguese, 
and alter them by theSjianiards, was taken 
np in the early years ol the seven- 
tecuith century by the Protestant 
English and Dutch, newly emanci- 
jiated from the Sjiaiush domination 
Will Adams, who sailed with a 
Dutch expedition, was the first 
Englishman to reside in Jaj>an 
(i()Oo). On Ills arrival he found 
favour with lyeyasu, for whom he 
built shijis, and he remained 
attached to Japan till his death 
in i()20. d'he Japanese reaped 
their ])rofit, but their vigorous 
rulers at this period were ill- 
pleased with the extensive slave 
trade for which all the foreigners, 
but primal ily the Portuguese, were 
resjionsible ; they found the dissen¬ 
sions between the European rivals 
unedifying, and the arrogance and 
piratical violence of the Portu¬ 
guese in jiarticular intolerable. 

The English were but in the back¬ 
ground ; the Dutch, as being 
Protestants, and at enmity with 
the Hispano-Portuguese power— hideyoshi in camp, with the “curtain screen," 

the two kingdoms were at this on the Atago Mountains, overlooking Fukul, where Shlbata died under 

pathetic clrcumstances, narrated On page 483. Hideyoshi is surrounded 
time united under one crown by the Curtain Screen, which gave the Government the name Baku-fu. 
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WILL ADAMS. FIRST ENGLISHMAN TO ENTER JAPAN 
He arrived with a Dutch expedition in 1 (UM), found favour with lyeyasu, 
for whom he built ships, and is here represented appearing before the 
Shngun at an audience given to traders He remained twenty years 


the system of vassal tenure under 
taxation created by the Taikwa 
reforms of the seventh century) 
wore re})laccd by the great estates, 
exempted horn taxation, of the 
Shoyo and Denyo owners. The 
former of these systems originated 
m grants of land to tliose by 
whom it had been brought under 
cultivation, the latter in the arbi¬ 
trary a})propriation of Govern¬ 
ment lands by th(‘ governors and 
their subordinate officials. From 
the tenth to tlie twelfth century 
the vShoyos absorbed the laigei 
])ro])oiti()n of all the lamled pro- 
|)erty , the country became the 
Ireeliold propel ty ol the occupants, 
who were indept‘ndt‘nt ol tlu* j)ro- 
\’incial governors and exempt fiom 
taxation. 

Th(*se mhalatants were known 
as teriitoiial owners (Riyoshu) oi 
owneis of hei editary estates 
(Honjo) ; they usually lived in 
Kioto, or upon their ancestral 
piopeity and handed over th(‘ 
administration of their estates to 
shoshi, or bailiffs. The ferntoiy 
subie( t to the (kokuga) governors passed 
thiough a similai stage of develo])mcnt. 
'I'hese <jffi( lals and then suboidinates, hk(‘ 
the Kuge ol Kioto, absoil)ed the peasant 
holdings, bought U}) the projierties held 
by faim les in common, and jiossessed 
themselves of the I'ommon forests and 
meadows, whieli tluis Irecame private 
Denvo possessions. The right of adminis¬ 
tering justice was usually concurrent with 
poss(‘ssion , the conscijuence was that 
not only the income of the ernjierors— 
that Is, of the (ioveinment—but also 
their judicial jiowers, weie gieatly le- 
stricted, and what they lost the land- 
owners gamed. 

During tli(‘ followang centuries, which 
were occujried by continual civil war, 
this condition of affairs was naturally 
I'onsiderably extended. Towards the end 
of the sixteenth century the whole country 
was in the hands of great territorial loids 
who, whatever their position, had ri-en 
from the military order, and to whom, 
instead of to the emjieror, the peasants 
were responsible for the jiayment of 
taxation and the jierformance of labour 
services. Where individuals of importance 
gained and exercised high powers, the 
smaller owners within the boundaries of 


their j'lrojierty, or within then spheie ol 
influence, were dejiendent upon them. 

HeiK'e, at the outset of the seventeenth 
century two lines oi feudal relation had 
been iormed * tliere was the theoictical 
relation of tlie great owmers to the heljiless 
emperoi. and the jiractical dejiende ice of 
the smaller owmeis u|)on their ])Owerful 
oveilords. Oi the latter character W’as 
the connection of the members oi the 
Samurai (or knightly) class with their 
loids, though heie, again, a further 
subdivision existed, accoicling as a de- 
jxmdent w'as invested wath the jiossession 
of land, or only received payment, usually 
made m nee; he jierformed service 
according to his rank, either alone or 
wath a following oi his adherents, eithei 
in the cavalry or as a toot-soldier. CanMlry 
service in Jajxin, as m all feudal states, 
wais considered the more honourable, 
and carried with it the further distinction 
of permission to ride on horseback in 
times of peace. 

Such was the general condition of 
affairs when lyeyasu became powerful 
enough to establish the main features of his 
administration. In general he introduced 
but few reforms, and contented Irmself 
with accommodating the existing system 
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to the necessities of his government, and 
with making numerous changes in the 
])ossessions held by the territorial lords ; 
he transferred them from one province 
to another, according as he desired to 
leward or to punish them, a change which 
earned with it diminution or increase of 
levenue. 

Officials in immediate connection with 
th(‘ Empire were alone excepted from 
this measure. Hideyoshi had already 
(leared the way for these changes by his 
division ot the landowners into three 
classes * these weie the Kokushu, the 
owneis of a province at least ; the Riyoshu 
('anded owiK'rs), in ])ossession ot land 
bnnging m a yoaily revenue ot 100,000- 
kokii or mole of ric(‘ (a koku nearly 
five bushels) , and the Yoshii (the owners 
ol casth's whose prot)erly brought m an 
annual income ot less than 100,000 koku). 

'rerntoiial owners weie known as Daimi* 
yds (great name), a title which, however, 
piojH'ily belonged onlv to tin* first two of 
tlies(‘ classes. Th(‘ Kokushu became the 
military governors ot Yontomo, after 
th(‘ tall ot the ffdjd taniily (about 133d), 

... the title of Kokushu, formerly 
api)io])iiated to the civil 
““ . goveinois, had been assumed 

amurai by them, though their relation 
to the emperoi had lieen m no way alien'd 
by the clhing(‘. When loi a short jieriod 
the goveniinent returned to the hands ot 
tlu; einpeior and the Kuge, the tneiidly 
treatment meted out to tins class was ot 
an illusory nature, possessing no ])ractical 
value 

lyeyasu added two classes, the llata- 
iiioto (Undet the Flag) and the Gokenin to 
th(‘ three alieady existing. The Hata- 
moto, who numbered ajiparently two 
thousand, possessed difterent jxisitions 
and incomes, some being small land- 
owners while others were ])aid yearly 
incomes m iice by the Shogun, oi the 
loiiiu*!', seven wvie placed u])on an 
equality with the Daimiyos, m so far as 
tlu'V were obliged to leside alternately 
in Yedo and u])on their jirojierty, whereas 
all the others were forced to remain 
permanentlv m Yedo The Gokenin, 
about five thousand in number, received 
a small salary, and were em})loycd to 
fill low official posts under the Shogun. 
Next 111 order to the,se came the ordinary 
Samurai. 

Very similar was the condition of the 
larger territorial owners, since they also 


had a number of vassals in direct depend¬ 
ence upon them. Generally speaking, 
the organisation ot these jinvate vassal- 
trams was as follows • In the first jilaca*, 
the Karo (elders), who often bore the 
title of Minister, were almost invariably 
in possession of land within the district 
of their lords, who could summon them 
»• K* A their contingents to war. 

ig s an case of certain territorial 

Duties of r . t 

owners, lyeyasu setuns to have 

appointed elders and to have 

sent them into their teiritory, a})parently 

with the object of thus keeping watch 
upon the lords and bringing jircssure to 
bear upon them m case of necessity The 
Samurai were either m jiossession of land 
or received an income of rice, the formei 
of the two positions being the more highly 
esteemed, 'fhey usually dwt'lt under the 
prince’s roof, or in close juoximity to 
ins castle. 

Many of these territorial owners, upon 
their transference to other districts, 
were unable to take with them a large 
proportion of their adherents, but they 
often found numerous Samurai on th(‘ 
spot who had lost tlu'ir former lord 
OI had been unable to depart with 
him. l^'rom these people ((xoshi) a kind 
of yeomanry was lormed, the eldest 
son of a family inheriting the name, 
rank, and ]>roj)erty of his iather, while 
the other children remained upon the level 
of the common folk d'he Gdsln w'as 
allowed to sell his name, his position, 01 
his land, with the permission of the over- 
lord. If he sold only a portion ol the 
latter, he retained his name and his rank ; 
he lost both upon the sale ot his whole 
])roj)erty. The (ioshi wa're allowed to 
possess horses, and wtit oftim people ol 
influence and jiosition ; the common 
peasants were their servants. Upon the 
lestoration of the Mikado, in i8f)8, the 
Goshi alone retained their landed projrerty, 
since it was assumed that they had not 
received it from the Tokugaw’a. 

occiqiation 

Q from the remotest times. Inter- 

mediate between the Samurai 
and the common peasants were the 
Kukaku, a kind of country gentry wdio 
received a yearly income of rice and wore 
two swords, w'ere not allowed to ride, and 
lived on the borders of the cajntal or m 
the country. 

The peasants paid their taxes to their 
overlord, the Kaio, or the Samurai, to 
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whom their land had been assigned, but 
he was not obliged 1o transmit such 
})ayments to the territorial owner. The 
])easants do not seem to have been 
absolutely in the condition of serfdom. 
In cases oi gross idleness they could be 
removed from their property, which they 
c ould also sell under certain conditions ; 
in time ot war they served only as labourers 
or carriers. The unit of peasant society 
was the village, or mura, which usually 
c'onsisted of titty men (families), divided 
into ten groups of five members. Taxes 
were neither assessed upon nor paid by 
individuals ; a fixed amount was debited 
against the village, and the inhabitants 
were collectively liable. Every jieasant 
])ossessed his own house and arable land ; 
hut pastures and grazing lands were 
common projiertv, while forest and moor¬ 
land belonged m most c ases to the ovei- 
lord. 

When lyc'yasu took up the government 
eighteen Kokushu wine in existence. In 
due course these' w(‘re increased liy th(‘ 
two princes ol Kii and Owari, thirty-two 
Kiydshu, and two hundred and twelve 
Yoshu He introdiK'ed, how- 
yeyasu ever, another division of the 


Reorganising 
Society 


territorial owneis. There were 
seventv-ti\'e outside nobility 
(Tozama) ajipointed on an equality with 
the ])iinc('s, ap])aientlv the earlier of the 
Clown olhciiils. All others were entith'd 
Eudai —tor a long ]K'i lod a term ot cour¬ 
tesy, or with the mc'diiing, “ vassals ot 
the dynasty ” , they were in\ested with 
their j)ossessioiis by the Shogun, and were 
allowed, or jirobably obliged, to take up 
jxisitions under Government. For this 
system of division lyeyasii hiniselt gave 
as a reason that the Fudai were tin' class 
of owners who liad supported him betoie 
the cajitiire of the castle ot Osaka in itio-], 
while the Tozama had only submitted to 
him at a later peiiod. 

Of still greater importance was the 
distribution ot the territorial owneis, the 
Hatanioto and the officials, into councils, 
in which they deliberated apart wdien 
summoned by the Shogun. 

These councils were summoned when 
any important questions arose. They 
arrived at their decisions in isolation by a 
majority of votes, and the question at 
issue w^as ultimately decided by the 
vote of the majority ot the councils. 
Current business was transacted by com¬ 
mittees composed of such members of 


individual councils as were ])resent in 
Yedo. The relations of the Mikado and the 
Kuge to the empire were so arranged t hat 
while they retained all their titles and 
prerogatives, they lost every vestige of 
influence and power. The income of the 
Imjierial Court and of the Kuge was 
reduced as much as possible, and they 
- were almost entirely excluded 

connection w'ith the outer 
IMikaao world. One hundred and thirty- 

seven Kuge wuth, amongst 
them, five titles of the second class, and 
27 of the third class, had a yearly income 
of about 42,500 koku of rice (a kokii 
equals five bushels), whereas 2b 5 Bukc, 
including the Shogun, though jiossessing 
only one title of the second and four of 
tlu' third class, had a yearly income of 
]o,000,000 koku. The icvenue of the 
Imjienal ('ourt w'as established in 1615 
at 10,000 koku, and gradually increased 
to 120,000 koku by tlie year 170b. In 
Tbj2 the yearly incomes of all territorial 
loi (Is amounted to 18,700,000 koku, while 
the income of the Shogun's house, derived 
from its immediate })roj)erty, amounted 
to 11,000,000 koku. 

lyi'yasu issued sexeral proclamations, 
j>ai ticulaily the so-call(‘cl “Eighteen 
Law's” and “ One’Hundred Laws,” the 
first of which deals particularly w'ltli the 
relations ol the Slu'igun to the Imperial 
('ourt, and the latter wuth those of the 
Shfigun to the teriitorial lords, the 
Samurai, and the peojile. These manifestoes 
explained that the larger incomes of the 
Buk(!' class carried w ith them the obligation 
of greater services to tlu' State, wiiereas 
the Kug(: were allow'ed to expend their 
smaller revenues exclusively upon them- 
sewes. Beyond this the Ihikew'ere obliged 
to provide cavalry in proportion to one- 
half of their levenue, at the late ot five 
men to every 1,000 koku, so that a lord 
w'lth a total income ol 200,000 koku 

providt'd 500 ('avalry in case ol w^ar. 

_ To understand the Jajianese 

mperor constitution at this time is only 
n***'*^/ jiossible when we take into 

epose account the theory on W'hich 
lyeyasu defended the virtual deposition of 
the Emperor and of the Kuge, and the 
transference of the power to the Shcigun 
and Buke. It wall be helpful to an 
understanding of Iva'yasii's time and 
policy to give extracts from his Laws. 

“ According to an old doctrine of the 
country of the gods |Japan], the gods 
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THE MOAT OF OSAKA CASTLE : A FORTRESS OF VAST IMPORTANCE IN JAPANESE HISTORY 


Osaka was a strongly fortified possession of the princes whose forces lyeyasu attacked in 1600 . It was the key to the 
capital, Kioto, and its fall, following on the battle near Lake Biwa, established the triumph of lyeyasu as Shdgun 
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.u‘ ihe genii of heaven, as the Emperors 
;of the earth. The genii of heaven 
oui of the earth can be compared with 
ihc sun and the moon. And for the same 
,( ison that the sun and the moon fulfil 
tlirir course, so must the Emyieror keep 
i,,s noble heart unharmed. For that 
u Mson, he hvt‘s in his palace as in heaven ; 
,ijd(‘ed’ corresponding to the nine heavens, 
lli(‘ palace contains nine sets of rooms 
with 12 gates and 8o chambers ; more- 
ox ci. his insignia are the ten virtues, and 
in‘ IS lord ()1 10,000 chariots ~[in China 
the Eni|)eroi marched out to war with 
io,()()() ( hariotsl. Every day he is to pray 
to heav(‘n that he be an exami)I<‘ to the 
(ountrv 111 ])hilanthiopy, tilia' piety, in- 
lelhgeiK't' and (‘(onoiny , Ik' shall also Ik* 
.issiduoiis in the piactice ol h'ariiing and 
tlu' art f)l wilting P>v sik li ine.iiiN the 
lo{t\ viitue ot the JuiijUMoi i^ ^pK.id 
.ibioad, ^>0 tliat the ta('e> ot hissubjiuts 
be not ()\eispu>ad with the (oloui ot 
gnet and pea( and haiipniess rnh* e\ei\- 
\\iu‘u within tlu lour w.ilK.” (h.ighteeii 
I aw s 1) 

“ ‘\s tile oflu e ot oxeiUMi ot tlu‘ two 
( oil! t hooK 111 Ivibto h.is been tiMii'^leried 


to tlie “shogun, tlu thiee Slimiuj | Inipeiial 
Pnnci‘s|. ilu‘ ‘^luke Itaniihes m wliuli 
the highest (hgtnlies wei(' hereditary], the 
Kuge and tlu* teriitorial loids, aie collee- 
tuelv siitioi(linate to him. By his oideis 
he regulates all diitU's owed to the State, 
and in State (]iu‘sti(ms lu- ma\ act without 
the Enipeioi’s assent. It the (ouiitiy 
helween tlie Foui Seas is not at jHMCe, 
then tlu’ Shogun shall beai the hlame.” 
(From the Eighteen Law’s 2 ) 

“ In ancient times the Lhnpeioi was 
W’ont to make jiilgnmagis to difleient 
temples, and this m 01 del that he might 
become acejuainted with the sorrow’s ol 
his ])eo])]e u])oii the W’ay. Now’, however, 
the emperor li.is retormed the (iovern- 
nu'Tit, and entrusted it to the Bukc. If 
these be imaw’an* of the miseru's of the 
people, the Shogun shall bear the blame. 
Thercfoie the ruling Emjieror shall no 
longer leave his own palace, excej)t wdien 
hi betakes liimself to visit m his palace 
the Em|:>eror who has abdicated.” 
(From the Eighteen Law’s 4) 

‘ With Minamoto no-Voritomo, who 
governed as Hao [literally the helper ot 
the Emperor], tlie supremacy of Jajian 
has jiassed into the hands ot the Buke. 
As the Kuge carried on the government 
carelessly, and were unable to maintain 


order in the country, all that could be 
done was for the Emj)eror to order the 
Buk6 to take over the ancient govern¬ 
ment. But with inadequate revenues 
it is impossible to govern a country, to 
feed the people, and to perform the public 
services. Thus the Kuge would commit 
a great wrong should they seek to detract 
from the Buko. According to the old 
saying, ‘ All the country under heaven 
l)(‘longs to the EmjxTor,’ the Emjieror has 
been ordered by heaven to feed and to 
educate the peoph*; lor this reason he 
ordeis officials and w^arriors to care for th(’ 



A DAIMIYO IN COURT DRESS 

peace and ])ros})(*rity ol the country. Tt 
w'ould have been jiossible to entrust the 
Kuge with tlic pcrlormancc ol this office , 
as, however, this arrangement is disjilcasing 
to the j)eo])le, the Em})eior has given it to 
the Buke. If the land be not at rest, 
differences of rank between high and low 
disappear, and ujiroai is the consequence, 
therefore the Buke shall conscientiously 
perform the duties of their office.” 
(From the Eighteen Laws : 15) 

“If the five harvests do not come to 
maturity, then is the government of the 
Tcnshi [the Son of Heaven, the Emperor] 
bad ; but if many punishments must be 
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ANCIENT WARRIORS OF JAPAN ARCHERS, DRAWN BY JAPANESE ARTISTS 


intiicled throughout the realm, then yt* that lie assumed the domm.mt position, 
are to know that the military powers of the The Kokushu weie origmallv exempt from 
Shogun are made<iuate. In either case ye the rule comiiellmg the lauded nohility to 
(my successors) shall make trial of youi- spend a year m Yedo and a yeai upon then- 
selves to that end, and be not careless." properties alternately, their lamilies lie ng 
(One Hundred Laws • 8p) obliged to rem.iin pt'rmaneiitly in Yedo ; 

Oiiginally the position of the Shogun but under the third Shogun the* Kokushu 
compared with that of the Kokushu were in this respect tieated like the smallei 
Daimiyo was little more than that ot “ first princes. The only pierogativ(‘ the\ 
among equals"; it was only by degrees possessed was. that as tlu‘oieti('al vassals 



THE MERCHANT NAVY OF OLD JAPAN: A TRADING SHIP UNDER THE OLD REGIME 
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of the Mikado they were Crown officials, 
and received their investiture at his hands. 

However, they could only approach the 
Mikado through the Shogun, who super¬ 
intended the confirmation of titles upon 
the territorial lords by the emperor. Any 
direct communication between the Imperial 
Court and the territorial lords was strictly 
lorbidden. Even when travelling from 
their districts to Yedo or back, they weie 
not alloved to jiass through Kioto; if 
they desired to visit the Imperial ('a])ital 
01' its suburbs, they wen‘ required to 
obtain a special jiermit Irom the Shogun, 


keep an eye upon the latter, and, apart 
from this, the jiroperty of the Shogun was 
scattered throughout the country in such 
a manner as to enable him to visit other 
districts without trouble. Strong garrisons 
were ke])t up in Kioto and Fushimi, as also 
in seveial di tricts of the piovince of 
Suruga: all the passes leading to the 
Kwanto weie provided with guards, and 
the chiet trading and commercial centres 
(such as Osaka, Sakai, Nagasaki, i8 in 
numbei) weie in the ])owei of the vShuguii. 

His officials now undertook those tours 
of inspection upon which th • emissaries of 



A CASTLE PRESENTED BY TWENTY FEUDAL LORDS TO A SHOGUN OF JAPAN 
The castle of Naroya was built m 1610 by twenty great feudal lords as a residence for lyeyasu's son and successor, 
Hidetada The dolphins on the roof, made of gold, are nearly nine feet high and worth ;(,*] 8,()0() One was shipwrecked 
on returning from the International Exhibition at Vienna in 1873, and lay for a long time at the bottom of the Cnina Sea. 


and even then they were not allowed to 
approach within a certain distance of the 
Emperor’s palace. For a marriage between 
a member of a Buke family and ^jie of a 
Kuge family, the express permission of the 
^liogun was equally necessary. To become 
a medium for the transmission of gossip 
U])on political affairs to the Imperial Court 
wa> to commit a crime punishable with 
the utmost severity. 

In other respects all possible measures 
were taken to keep the territorial lords in 
a state of dependence. Upon the redistri¬ 
bution of districts friends and former foes 
were so intermingled that the former could 


the Mikado had previously been sent every 
five or seven years, and in cases where the 
high position of the territorial lords, such 
as the Kokushu, made this kind oi super¬ 
vision impossible, Inends and presumable 
enemies were entrusted with the task ol 
keeping guard upon one another. Thus, 
for instance, the defence of the island of 
Kyushu was entrusted to Satsuma and his 
opponents, Hizen, who relieved one another 
every year. Moreover, the whole country 
was covered with a network of officials and 
spies of the Baku-fu bureaucracy. Thus 
lyeyasu and his successors made every 
possible effort to kee];) the territorial lords 
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within bounds. The system eventually 
collapsed, not so much before foreign 
attacks, as because those classes whom 
its ounder had specially designed to be 
its supporters first undermined and then 
overthrew it. The Shdgunate fell because it 
was abandoned by those who should have 
liad the greatest ])ossible interest in 
ensuring its permanence. 

It the legu’ation of the ixisition of the 
Kinperor, the Kugt^ and the territorial 
lords had been difficult, a yet more arduous 
task conlronted ihe founder of the Toku- 
gawa dynasty of Shoguns when he came to 
giappiv' with the settlement ol questions of 
ianiiiy jirecedence and of the succession, 
lyeyasu lelt five sons, the jirinces of 
lulu/en, Kii, Owari, Mito, and the sc'cond 
son, Hidetada, whom he had appointed 
as his successor during his lifetime, and 
jn\ ested with th(‘ powcT, He* arranged that 
the succession shouVl follow the direct line 
ot Hidetada’s family, and that if no heir 
should be forthcoming one should be chosen 
from the house of Kii, or that of Owari. 
These houses, and that of Hidetada, were 
(iititled Three August Familu's ((io-san 
ke), as being the thrc'e most 
inijiortant houses. At a later 


The Three 
August 


« *... jieriod the title was also e\- 
ami les tended to include the houses ol 
Kii, Owari, and Mito, though it did not in 
this ca^o imply the* possession ot claims 
to the succession 

On thi‘ other hand, the ])imce of Mito 
obtained th(‘ right of demanding or 
pioclaimmg in certain cases the deiiosition 
of a Shfigiin who had not performed the 
duties of his office, while under other 
conditions the position of regent was 
reserved to the prince of Echizeii. The 
prince of Mito was also the only teiritorial 
lord who possessed the right ot direct 
communication with the emperor. Echizen 
the eldest son, and Mito, the youngest, 
were excluded from the succession ; the 
first had been originally adojded by 
Hideyoshi, and had thus ceased to belong 
to his father’vS family according to Jajianese 
ideas, while the latter had married the 
daughter of a former enemy. lyeyasu 
himself is said to have characterised his 
son the lord of Mito as a very important, 
but extremely dangerous personality, and 
to have compared him to a sharp) sword, 
which is only harmless so long as it 
remains in the sheath. Two hunclred and 
fifty years later the foresight of the founder 
of this dynasty was to be confirmed ; in 


any case, the house of Mito materially 
contributed to bring about the downfall 
of the Shogunate. 

The question of the succession, already 
sufficiently difficult, became still further 
compilicated by the fact that in 1715 the 
lamily of Hidetada became extinct m the 
direct line. The prince of Kii, who had 

« . been appointed Shogun, has- 

S»cce.s.o« 

. third, and fourth sons with the 

Shogunafe 

Shimizu, and Hitotsubashi ; he then 
arranged that these three families, to 
vehom hegavcj the common title the Three 
Lords ((io-san-kio), should jirovide a 
successor in the event of his first son's 
d(‘scendants becoming extinct in the 
dinx't line. "Hus regulation also jiroved 
ineffectual. A younger son of the house 
of Mito, Kei-ki, who had been adojited by 
a })rmce of Hitotsubashi, was appointed 
Sliogim in i8f)b ; the last of a long line, 
his loss of the supremacy in no way 
redounded to his honour. 

lyeyasu died at his castle of Sumi)u, in 
Suruga, on March 8th, 1616, and, accord¬ 
ing to his wish, was buried a year later in 
Nikko, a mountainous district, richly 
wooded and adorned with every kind of 
natural beauty, about ninety miles north 
of Yedo, where Buddhist and Shinto 
temples, erected by the holy Shodo 
Shonm, had existed since the close of the 
eighth century. A representative of the 
Mikado and ol the Shogun, together with 
a great number of the Kuge, the territorial 
lords, and their military comrades, were 
present at the burial of the deceased, 
upon whom the Mikado conferred a special 
title of honour to mark the occasion. The 
dead man was created “ Noble of the First 
Class, of the First Rank, (ireat Light of the 
EastjCireat Incarnation of Buddha.” After 
the death of the former abbot and the 
abdication of his successor, Go-Mizuno, 
the fifth son of the Mikado was appointed 
, , high-priest of Nikko, m the year 

Death the title of Rmnoji 

. „ . - no-Miya. He and his succes- 

and Burial j 

sors, who were afterwards 

princes of the Imperial House, usually 
resided at Yedo, in the temple of Uyeno, 
and visited Nikk 5 three times a year. 

The last of these Imperial priests, Kita 
Shirakawa no-Miya, who was afterwards 
educated in Germany, was abducted by 
the northern party during the civil war of 
1868, and set up) by them as an opposition 
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Mikado, but shortly afterward yielded to 
the attacks of the victorious southerners. 
C)t the successors ol lyeyasu, one only, 
Ins grandson, lyeinitsu (1623 to 1651), 
was buried at Nikko. All the other 
Slioguns were buried at Yedo, either 
within the ]precincts of the 
Temp e» tem])le ol IJyeno or within that 
N-kk Shiba. The temples of 

‘ ° Nikko are certainly the largest, 
tlie 1 idlest, and most b(‘autilul in Japan, 
cind are distinguished by the artistic 
lini^h ol the buildings and the decorations 
ol tlit'ir interioT, as well as by the beauty of 
tlie sun ounding landscape. The interest 
ol the ^pot and of its buildings is iurther 
iiKica^ed by the numei oils dedicatory ])re- 
sciits in and about it, brought from every 
|),irt of lajian, and even Irom Holland. 

flidetada, the hrst successor ol lyeyasu, 
lollowed 111 his lather’s footsteps, and mam- 
taiiu'd till' institutions introduced by him. 
Iveimt^ii, the grandson of the lounder 
ol th(‘ dymistv, 
was undoubtedly 
l}u‘ most impor¬ 
tant ot tlu‘ loui teem 
'^lioguiis who lol- 
lowcd I\eyasu He 

l. 11(1 a slioiigei hand 
upon tlu‘ lems ol 
eo\ t'lmneiit. obliged 
toe gieat landownins 
to K'lidcr a lormal 
K'cogmtion ol his 
undisputed sujire- 

m. K V, and made 
himsclt and his suc- 
(fssois m.istcTs ol 
japan. 

I lie visit vvhu h he 
paid to the Mikado 
m Ki(')to, in it)23, 
was ttie last jiaid 
b\ any Sh(")gun until 
the ye,11 18(13. It 

was undei his rule, 
ill i<>4i, that the 
1 hitch and the 
( hmes(‘ were sent to 
> igasaki, and all 
o»hei loreigners were 
exjielkd from the 
c(.untty, while emi- 
gr.itioii and fonugn tra\'el w^ere lorbid- 
d(‘ri to the Jajianese. The coinage and 
the w^eights and measures m use 

w^re reduced to a common standard, 


the delimitation of the provincial frontiers 
was begun and completed, maps and 
plans of the districts and castles belonging 
to the territorial lords were made, the 
genealogical trees of these latter were 
drawn up, and all names obliterated 
which might have aroused 
»r* ... disagreeable political recollec- 

Mikado f have given rise to mcon^ 

venient claims. Moreover, the 
two State councils, the upper and the 
lower chambers, were reorganised. Finally, 
lycmitsu made his capita of Yedo not 
only the most beautiful but also the most 
cleanly and the best fortifted city m th^ 
kingdom. The castle, with its tripk^ line 
of walls and moats, w^as then considered 
impiegnablc, and even to-day rouses the 
admiration of the visitor. Tyemitsu was 
also the first to eni})loy the title of Great 
Lord (Taikun), as the expression of his 
absolute })ower m his intercourse with 
other countries, such as Korea. 

Ol his successors 
we need only men- 
tion Yoshimune 
(i7i()-i745), the last 
of the direct descen¬ 
dants of lyeyasu. 
He gave much 
attention to the 
iTTijirovement of 
agriculture and 
manufactures, and 
repealed the pro¬ 
hibition of the intro¬ 
duction of Euro|)ean 
books, though this 
still held good of 
such as dealt with 
the Christian reli¬ 
gion. Of his femam- 
mg successors it need 
only be said that 
t hey confined their 
actions, generally 
speaking, to the 
lines already laid 
down. . However, 
their power of in¬ 
dependent action 
w^as completely de¬ 
stroyed by the 
bureaucracy, which 
took into its hands more and more of the 
administration. Government departments 
degenerated in consequence, and the fall 
of the Shogunate was the ultimate result. 



AN ANCIENT CHIEF OF A CLAN 
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. the mortuary temple of one of the last of the shoguns in shiba park tokio 

This fine building is, perhaps, the most magnificent of the mortuary shrines of Shiba. The carving is marvellously nch, and the ceiling a masterpiece of Japanese 

























THE EVE OF THE GREAT CHANGE 


I N his work upon the social and economic 
flevelojancnt of Jajian, Tokuzo Fukuda 
fltdines the rule of the Tokugawa as a 
j)enod in which the Government was that 
()1 a policeman with unlimited jiowers. 
riiis statement, however, is true only of 
the second hall ot tlu‘ j^overnment ol the 
Shof^unate, and of that only in so lai as the 
<idnunistration was carelul to maintain 
existinf^ institutions and to throw obstacles 
in the wav ol all innovations, which the 
bun'aiK racy in japan, as everywhere, 
('onsidc'red as so many threats af^amst 
the (‘\ist('nr(‘ ol the State. The heaviest 
oppression has neviT been nioic than «i 
teinjKU'ary obstacle to national develop- 
iiK'iit; timl so in Japan under the Sho- 
f^unate, development, far fioni coming to 
.1 Standstill, lollovved a roundabout course, 
.ind society advanced by devious paths 
Iroin the old oidei to the nt'W. The most 
obvious eontirmation ot this tact is the 
part ]dayed by the (owns, or, more 
. correctly, by the nuTcantile 

Shogunate the ( omniunitx . 

an apan s ^ 

rogress Slibgun, and esjiecially ol the 

third, convinced the territorial lords that 
till' dynasty of the Tokugawa was entirely 
' apablo ot maintaining its supremacy, 
and that any altac'ks ujion it would 
moil upon the heads ol their jn'o- 
iiioters. At the same tune the measures 
ol the Shogimate, especially those resjK'ct- 
mg the hereditary rights of the great 
lamihes, inspired the conviction that the 
exis'ence of the territorial nobility, so far 
iiom being cmdangeied, was secured even 
inori‘ permanently than belore. The great 
nobles were theretore able to concentrate 
their attention ujion the peaceful develo}>- 
ment ot their districts. The ordinary 
Samurai were in a tar more evil case, 
csjvcially in the matter of their yearly 
salary of rice. Their business was war, 
and any other occupation was forbidden 
to them. As, however, their salaries vrere 
usually inadequate for their support, the 
consequence was that in course of time a 
large jiroportion ol the Samurai became 


deeply involved in debt. They were then 
obliged either to lay aside their swords, 
renounce their profession and enter some 
other, or, while letammg their swords, to 
leave the service ot their overlord and 
to ]om the class of the Konin, 

. the masteiless Samurai, who 
Towns in ^ i. i x 

j were the tenor not only ot 

the })eac(‘ful citizens, but also 
of the Government. 

As regards the pcxisants. the i)Osition ot 
those settled upon the land of the Slmgun 
was, ujxin the whole, jireterablc to the lot ot 
those within the districts of the territorial 
lords. W'hile the tormerwere treated wnth 
kindness and consideration, the latter were 
without delenc(‘ against the extortions of 
the officials ot their prince. The average 
holding ol a peasant was small ; the least 
quantity ot land amounted to about two and 
a halt acres, and w'as but seldom increased ; 
consecpiently their agriculture was rather 
ot the chaiacter ol niaiket gardening. 

Fukuda asserts that the towms had 
developed from and around the castles ot 
the territorial lords, tor the reason that 
the formation of towns m Japan dates 
from the ])erio(l of war alter the tw’ellth 
century. The statement is correct only 
tiom one jMiint ot view. In a state wliicli 
liad already existi‘d for a thousand years 
men and houses must have collected m 
large nunibeis at the most important 
})omts iijxiri the severa’ lines of communi¬ 
cation. 

Natuially the new terntoi ial lords w^ould 
choose such positions for the central points 
of their districts, and wcmld settle and 
erect tlieir tortified castles m them; not 
less naturally the inhabitants would gather 
„ . . - more closely round the pro- 

Nationa^^ tecting castles, and possibly 
course of time tw’o or 
three villages may thus have 
been united into one community. At any 
rate, the towns of early J apan niver attained 
any powder of self-government; the\ were 
not even considered as independent com¬ 
munities, and the j)eriod of their growth 
and prosperity Ix'gins, m almost every case, 
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JAPAN AT PLAY SCENE IN A THEATRE DURING A PERFORMANCE 












JUSTICE BEFORE THE GREAT CHANGE . A LAW COURT SCENE IN OLD JAPAN 


,t( iln' tiino l()ll()\Nin^^ th(' nilc of Iyt‘\asn 
((‘iituiios ()( <i\il \Nar by no moans 
l.iNouiod tlio iiK rcaso ol mordhints and 
h,nidi('iattsin(‘n. .md of lliosc tlio population 
ol till* towns w’as dnofly oomiiosod. Tlio 
Os stem ol i asii* w’liidi pio\<iilod in la])an 
iinist also li.i\o hindoicd (oniniou lal do- 
\olopniont TlK‘wanioi caste w as tli(‘hi st . 
w'lth It. it not tliooroticallv at any nito in 
jiradico. woio joinod tlio lasti's ol sdiolais, 
jdiysuiaiis artists, juiosts and others; 
tlieii laine the larnu'is, then the handi- 
I 1 a t t s ni e n, 
and finally 
t h 0 in 0 1 - 
chants. IVlow 
those weie the 
d I s li on oil 1 - 
.d)lo castes 
aitors, iiij.,^- 
|L;lers, dancing 
women, oti . 
and the iin- 
I U‘an ( astos— 
k 11 a 0 k 0 r s . 
t aimers, cxo- 
(ationors, and 
so on. 

After thoii 
rise the tow'iis 
lay either on 
the demesne 


of th(‘ landed lords, upon whose whims 
and ideas then {^nowth matiTially do 
ponded, or on the dom(*sni‘ of the Shogun, 
who had succoodiHl in getting jiossossion of 
the most impoi taut trailmg contri's—Yedo, 
Osak<i. K.inagawa, Nagasaki. Sakai. Hako¬ 
date, and Nigata neai Yokohama. Hence 
the Shbgunate w’ds obliged to confront the 
task of extending trade* and iirocuring the 
recognition of the traders’ importance. 
Even during the period of foreign influx 
tile Shoguns had made e\(*iy effort to 

secure to 
themselves 
the largest 
jiossililc share 
ol the profits 
(lerned from 
c o m m e r - 
cial inter¬ 
course W'lth 
other lands, 
and this ob¬ 
ject they 
entirely 
attained 
w’ h e n they 
removed the 
Dutch and 
the Chinese 
to Nagasaki. 
At the same 
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A lEA-HOUSE IN YEDO IN THE FIRST HALF OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


time exports and imports uere so regulatc'd 
m amount tliat the balance of trade mi^dit 
be as much as jiossible in la\()urof Jaj)an. 

Foiei^^n wares were sold at so high a price 
as to i)t‘ \\ilhin the leacli ol only the 
ncht'st clas.ses, while tlie expoitation ot 
anything that the country wanted, or 
seemed to want, was lestiK ted or pio- 
hibited entirely. Thus m 1752 th(‘ expor¬ 
tation ot gold, wliidi had ])reviously 
been subject to 
lejieated restiic- 
t 1 o n s , w ,1 s 
entirely lor- 
bidden ; in if>85 
the e\])oitation 
of silver, wdiich 
had been em- 
})loyed to pay lor 
the imj)orts, w'as 
limited to 2,000 
lb., an amount 
further 1 educed 
to 500 11). in 

i7()o ; in 1(185 
exjiorts of cojiper 
were limited to 
about one ton; 
from 1715 on- 
W’ard only two 
Dutch shi])s w'ere 
allowed to visit 
Ja])an m any one 

year, and ‘from 'the evening meal of i 
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mports were so regulated i7()o only one. CommuniLaiion with the 
le balance of trade might Chinese w'as limited in a similar manner, 
sible in la\our of Jaj)an. On the othei hand, every effort w'as 
Tre sold at so high a price made to j)rovide lacilitus ' for internal 

the leach of only the trade, esj)ecially after the yeai i()()4, 

hile the expoitation ot when guilds (kiimi) W'(‘re created in Osaka 

le country wanted, or and Yedo, at fiist ten m each towai, a 

was lestiKted or pio- number afterwards incieased to tw’(*nty 

'1 bus m 1752 th(‘<*\por- dining the years 1720 to 17 jo. These 

whi( h had ])reviously were free societies, occupied with mer¬ 

cantile and shij)- 
ping business, 
f and seem to have 

i . - .be (' n c h 1 e t 1 y 

atti\e m j)ro- 
moting the sale 
ol th(‘ maiuilac- 
tures })ioduce(l 
on the demesnes 
‘Cot the territorial 
111 lords. C o n s e - 
quently an un¬ 
usually severe 
blow was dealt at 
their existence m 
the middle of 
t h e eighteenth 
centuiy, when 
the fords de¬ 
manded and ob¬ 
tained the per¬ 
mission to sell 

__ _ _ xmkkJ their pioducts 

THE EVENING MEAL OF MIDDLE-CLASS JAPANESE t the great 




WEDDING IN JAPAN MARRIAGE IS PURELY CIVIL AND OFTEN PERFORMED AT HOME 



A FUNERAL PROCESSION IN THE STREETS OF YEDO, THE CAPITAL OF THE SHOGUNS 
SCENES IN THE DAILY LIFE OF OLD JAPAN 
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ENTRANCE lO THE TOMBS OF THE SHOGUNS. IN SHIBA PARK, TOKIO 


('ommerrial centres by means of their 
own merdianls. 

PossiI)ly it was tins legulation which 
induced the Goveimncnt in i8i; to 
place the guilds upon another looting. 
They now became clo'^e cor])()rations 
of merchants and manulacturers , their 
number and the numbers of their members 
were dehnecl by law. They were not 
allowed to eleiT new membtTs, but upon 
the d(‘ath of an individual could admit 
only hi> blood relations, and they held 
the monopoly of the sale ot that jiarticular 
article with which they were concerned. 
In 1841 this arrangement was abolished, 
after many complaints had been made of 
the manner in which prices had been 
forced u]); but it was reintroduced in 
1851, apparently because the (jovern- 
ment thought they could not dispense 
with the general supervision exercised by 
the guilds. 

In othei respects, during the rule of the 
Tokugawa, conditions remained practi¬ 
cally unaltered. Ancestor worship con¬ 
tinued, as did the patriarchal system, and 
the responsibility of the patriarch for 
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tht* actions of memlxMs of the family 
The law of inlu‘iifame, winch gave a 
disproportionately favoured ])ositi()n to 
the elck'st son, lemaineci unalteied. The 
majority ot jio^ls m the* servire ot thi* 
Shoguns and ot the territonal lords con¬ 
tinued to be hei(‘ditary. Custom dennanded 
that a son should succeed to the jirotcssioii 
or the handicratt ot his iathei. It was 
extraordinarily difficult to ])ass from one 
class to another. All these lestric- 
tions must have constituted so many 
obstacles to the free dev%»lopment of the 
individual, and consequently to the 
progress ot society. 

Soon after the Shogunate had passed to 
the Tokugawa, a certain opposition began 
to arise within this family itself to the 
policy of usurpation by which the Mikado 
had been deprived of his rights. Tin*! 
movement remained for a long period 
exclusively literary, and its chief repre¬ 
sentatives and supporters were to be 
found among the princes of the house of 
Mito. 

The early history of this house is a 
good example of the manner in which 



JAPAN ON THE EVE OF TRANSFORMATION 


the fortunes of the landed nobility changed 
(luring the age preceding the definite 
jiacification of the kingdom. The territory 
alterwards included in this princijiality 
was governed from the tenth century by 
scions of the Taira family. It was over¬ 
come m 1427 by Yedo Michifusa, who was 
the first to assume the name of Mito. 
Ju the ycMr 1590 the Yedo family were 
driven out by the Satake. Yoshinobu, a 
member of the latter house, who had 
joined tiic side of Hideyori, was trans- 
ten ed to Akita by lyeyasu in 1602. Tlie 
tdth son of lyeyasu was ap|iointed Pnm'e 
of Mito in his stead ; when he died, upon 
the ionrney to Mito, the tenth son took 
111) tlie position. He was afterward trans- 
ieiied to Suruga in iGoci, but became 
Prime of Kii about ten years later, and 
was tlieii succeeded by the eleventh son, 
Yorifiisa who was born in 1603. 

Yoiiliisa died in lOOi, and was siic- 
( e(‘ded bv his second son, Mitsiikuni. 
He invited learned men to his Court, 
.nnong tlumi apjiarently a number of 
( hinese who had tied to Japan befoie the 
Manchus, and with their help he published, 
vimong other works, a “ History of Great 
[apai* ’ (Dai-mhon-shi), from JimmuTenno 
<is fa» as the year 1393, in 240 volumes. 



A ShOGUN OFFICIAL IN COURT DRESS 



A SHOGUN OFFICIAL IN TOWN DRESS 

This IS still considered as a woik of capital 
importance for students of Japanese his¬ 
tory. He also published the “ Reigiruiten," 
concerning the ceremonies of the imperial 
Court, m 510 volumes. 

These works and a large collection of 
Chinese and Japanese books, to which 
the prince continued to make additions 
until his death (1700), largely contributed 
to direct the attention of scholars to early 
Japanese history; hence Mitsiikuni is 
justly considered as the founder and pro¬ 
moter of the movement which is usually 
characterised as a revival of the jnire 
Shinto teaching, and undoubtedly exerted 
a powerful influence in preparing the way 
for the restoration of the Mikael os. The 
men who were chiefly influential in then- 
work in this direction were Kada (d. 1736), 
Mabushi (d. 1769), and Mo toon (d. iSoi). 
The latter published the ‘ Kojikiden,"' 
being explanations of the Kojiki, a work 
attracting the greatest attention, not only 
among scholars, but also and particularly 
among the landed nobility. The “ Great 
History ” was continued by the princes of 
Mito, and printed in 1851 after a long 
period of circulation in manuscript. The 
successors of Mitsukuni, besides being 
patrons of literature, were also sound 
and economical administrators of their 
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HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 



THE BAY OF YEDO FROM AN EARLY JAPANESE DRAWING 


manv f^enorations 
)aj)an. 


tlie shortness of 
moiK'y and the 
need for assist¬ 
ance. 

The very lords 
whose ancestors 
owed their rise to 
power to the 
founder of tlie 
Tokiigawa line 
deserted the Sho- 
f^iinate in its ex¬ 
tremity. The in- 
s 1111111 o n had 
become effete : it 
had to ^"o, and it 
went, “ imwe])t, 
imhonoured and 
unsunfi^.” m i8(kS. 
With it W(‘nt the 
greater part of the' 
system ol govein- 
ment that harl 
obtained tor so 
the eni})ire ol Old 
\x Vox Bkxxdt 


teiTitoiy, so tliat the jirinces of Mito 
acquired a reputation as excellent rulers 
m contrast to the Shogun. In 1820 
Nariakira, the brother ol his prede¬ 
cessor, Nannaga, lH‘cani(‘])rmre; he 
was destined to play a leading 
part in the struggle against the 
Shoguiiatc. 

d'he increasing \)over.y ol the 
Samurai, the growing d(‘geneiacy 
of the Shogun’s (loxcMiuneiit, due 
to the rise of a ImnMUcracy, th(‘ 
rapid spread ol loreign ideas and 
the concurrent diminution m the 
jlower of the Shogun, togethei wuth 
the more ardent desire ot the tern- 
tonal lords loi ])aitial or comjilete 
independence — these infiiiencaN 
found expression m the foimatam 
of parties at the Imperial Court as 
well as at the Court of the Shogun. 

The situation became even more 
strained as the repeated a|:)pcaranc(‘ 
of foreign vessels oft the Jajianese 
coasts—the first of these visitors 
being the Russian squadron off Ye/o 
in 1792 - increased the fears ot a 
hostile attack. 

When aj)prehensions of this 
nature drove the Government of 
the Shogun, in 1842, to request 

the landed nobihty to take measures the last of the old order 

for coast defence, the only response This picture of an archer on the ramparts of a castle dates back 
T frpnpral nntrrx; hv 1862 . and thus illustrates the rapidity of 

was a general outtry occasionca Dy japans Changre from medievalism to modern methods of warfare. 
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RELIGION IN JAPAN 


BY MAX VON BRANDT 

THE BIRTH AND GROWTH OF BUDDHISM 


{l(‘V’(‘l()j)ni('nt ot Shintoism. tli(‘ 
II.i1i\t‘ 1 elision ut Japan, is i(‘( oniod 
m iho history piopt‘r oI thr (onntiv ol 
whidi it loims an niscjiarahlo pai t. 
lUiddhisin .and ( hi isti.initv, liavin^^ 
i(‘.i('h(d [.apaii lioni without, ha\e 
induidual histones ot then own. 

IWid Ihisin lias lu'en to |a]).ui what 
dassK .d .nilKiuitv and ( hiistianit\ wtae 
to the \\(*st . It hioiif^dit with it ( hineM* 
(i\ilisation, and a bet lei lehgioii than the 

ii.ili\'e aiK estoi-woisliip 

'I'he dill(‘ieiit a<( omits of tlu* tune and 
III innei ot its intiodiK lioii .iie wid(*lv dis- 
( I''p.int I h<* most 
p\o\).\.\i\e stoi v vs ttuvt 
111 A 1 ) a kin^ 

ol Kiid.iia III Kore.i 
sent pH t ill c‘s ol 
Ihiddhist s.K red his- 
t()r\ to the Innpeioi 
Kiinmei (540 571). 

.md tlial the new 
lea( hni}^ tell iijioii 
tiuillul soil. It (io<‘s 
not, howi'vei, seem 
to h.i\e olhaiiH’d 
a lootm/.; m the 
eoiintrv eiitiiely un- 
opp()se(h In eon- 
^(‘(jiK'iiee ol the 
outbreak of an 
ej'idemic, under the 
Emp(‘ior Jhndatsn 
(57- 5^»5)» If ^vas 
ptaseeiued and loi- 
hidclen. Prinet' 

^hotoku, a son ol 
the Eniiiress Suiko, 
seems to have inati‘- 
nally influeneed the 
oxtcrision ol Budd¬ 
hism. In 587 he 
I M 


bmlt a ^Teat temjile, and eiieoiiia^U'd 
loimd.itions and or/^anisations foi w'oiks 
ol mei(y and (hanly. Thi' new dottiiiK' 
obtained an informal ohieial reco/^mtion 
from the innjieror Temmu 
w'ho oid(U*('d the (*n*ction ol a temple* m 
evei V )>iovmee ol the t*mi)nt*. 

Japanese Buddhism, like the C'hinese 
and Korean torms, and ])er)ia))s under 
their mlhience, was soon broken up into a 
immbei ol sects (six); at the same tune 
the anta,e:onism and hostility betwt‘t‘n 
Buddliism and Shinto lH‘e.ime stionj^ly 
appaient. It is n'lnarkable th.it the 
empt'iois ^eiierallv 
aet ep\e(\ t\ve v^ew 
t(*aehin}.,U thout^h it 
threatened fiom the 
outset to disc'redit 
then own duune 
oii^un. Thus on 
both side's the desire 
m a V well h a v e 
ai isen to inroi poiate 
tlu* new' belief W'lth 
the old In 7()4 the 
Emperor Kwammu 
elMiiged his ])laee 
ol residence Irom 
Nara to the modern 
Kioto , at the same 
time the Japanese 

Ihiddhists began 

their journey to 
China, m older to 
seek infoimation and 
enlightenment at the 
sources ot the doc¬ 
trine, which for 
J apan at least was 
new'. Dengid Daishi 
went to China, and 
on his return in 798 
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PRINCE SHOTOKU. PATRON OF BUDDHISM 
The prince is here seen in a native drawine The first royal 
patron of Buddhism in Japan, he materially influenced the 
extension of the new faith, and in 5H7 A.D. built the oldest 
Buddhist temple still existing^ in Japan, shown on page 514. 




A NATIVE PICTURE OF THE OLDEST EXISTING BUDDHIST TEMPLE IN JAPAN 
Temple of Horyu, founded in 587 by Prince ShOtoku, first royal patron of Buddhism in Japan, and completed >n (>(»7 A D 


lounded the Tcndai sect, and the 
monastery Ennaku-ji on Mount Hie as 
its headquarters. 

A yet more important influence upon the 
development of religion and of scientific 
life and thought was exercised by 
K 5 b 6 Daishi (774-834) ; he is also said 
to liave visited China, and upon his return 
111 8ib to have founded tie" 
Inventor ^ Shiiigon sect. On the Koya 
AI * Mount he founded the moneis- 

^ ® tery of Kongofuji, which lie- 
came, with the sujqiort of the Empeior 
Saga, the central point, m many respects, 
of Japanese Buddhism. Kobo Daishi, who 
was known in life as Kukai, invented the 
Japanese alphabet, the I-ro-ha, consisting 
of forty-se\en signs, and also the first 
Japanese writing, the Katakana: hitherto 
only the Chinese characters had been 
known, and these continued m use for the 
writing of works of a scientific charactei. 

But the greatest achievement of Kobo 
Daishi was his effort, which attained a 
great measure of .success, to make a fusion 
of Buddhism and Shinto. The old divinities 
were received into the Jajianese heaven and 
explained as incarnations of Buddha; 
while the demi-god heroes and warriors 
received general, or, at any rate, local, 


woi^hip as “ goiigen.” Thus he gavi' a 
Jaj)anese colouring to Buddliism. To him 
it is uiidoubtedlv due that tlu* enqieror^ 
gav'e their unconditional adheieiHc to the 
foreign doctrine, which had now become 
national. During several centimes alter 
his age most of the eiiqierors iesigiu‘d after 
a short rule, shaved their lu*ads, and 
ended their lives as Buddhist monks. To 
him also is to be ascii bed the intrcxluctioii 
of cremation; in sexau.il ca^es evim the 
emperors accepted this custom. 

During the struggles betwecui the rival 
families ol Taira and Mmamoto the prc"s- 
tige and power of the Buddhist priesthood 
steadily increased. With Yoiitorno’s vic¬ 
tory over his rival in Ii8b, and the removal 
of the capital of the Shrigun to Kamakura, 
. nc'ar the modern Yokohama, 

” begins the most brilliant age of 

Japanese Buddhism, as regard.s 
Buddhism number of its sects, Jheir 

power, and their political mfluen(‘(‘. 
IThe Shdguns were originally military 
commanders, four m number, ruling the 
lour military districts into which the 
empire was chvided. But m Iicj2 the title 
was given to a supreme military chief; and 
from that date to i8b8 there was an almost 
unbroken succession of Shdguns, whose 




BIRTH AND GROWTH OF BUDDHISM 


importance will be seen in the later 
course of the narrative.] In 1191 Yeizai 
tounded the Kuizai sect; and Shinran, in 
1220, founded the Shin sect, the Nationalist 
Party cf Japanese Buddhism. Shinran 
. allowed the jiriesls of his sect 

P *t°*'of** to cat meat and to marry; and 
n order to break down the 

Buddhism between priests and 

people, removed the temples to the towns 
irom the mountains and desert places 
where they had previously been erected. 

Contrary to the iisaf^e of other sects, the 
writin^^s of the Shin sect arc in Ja])anese 
(hara( ters. The sect is known by tlu* names 
ol Ikko (the first word ol their most import¬ 
ant work, the Book of F.verlastmg Lite) and 
Monto (Servant of the (rate, retening 
to the unity of their organisation). They 
au‘ spoken of, and with much reason, as the 
Prott'stants ot Ja])an. They reluse to con- 
'.ifler as obhgatoiy not only celibacy and 
abstinence horn c(‘rtam meats, as we have 
already observ'ed, but also the jiractices of 
penance and ascetic living, jiilgrimages, 
and the monastic hte. lliey teach that 
men are justitied by laith in Ibiddha. 
Among them the piiesthood is hereditary. 
Ill 1227 the Jodo sect was founded by 


Dagiu, and in 1261 Nichiren founded 
the sect which has been called after him, 
which may be considered as a counterpoise 
to the Shm sect, and perhaps owes its origin 
to a feeling that some such opposition was 
required. J^ike its founder, who escaped 
the death sentence pronounced upon him 
by till* Regent Hojo Tokiyori, owing to 
the miraculous splintering of the sword 
upon his neck, this sect was invariably 
characterised by intolerance and fanati¬ 
cism, and theretore played a leading part 
in the struggle against the Christians. One 
of its mt‘ml)ers was Kate") Kiyomasa, that 
persecutor ol the Christians who is a 
notorious figure in the Jesuit rejxirts at 
the outset of the seventeenth century ; and 
its motto was to be seen on the standards 
of many a general—“ Honour to the book 
of the law that bringeth re¬ 
demption ”—adojited in place 
ot the old “ Honour to the 
Holy Buddha.” In 1288 the 
last of the great sf*cts, Ji (Seasons oi 
the Year), was tounded by Jippen. 

During the* civil wars which devastated 
the country between IJ32 and 1602 the 
piiests kept alive the study of science 
and lit(*rature ; but they also took a very 


Last of 
the Great 
Sects 



THE SOLDIER-PRIESTS OF OLD JAPAN, WHO LIVED IN ALMOST CONSTANT WARFARE 
Early in the tenth century the Buddhist priests increased in power and wealth so grreatly that military forces were 
maintained at the monasteries, the priests being: trained as soldiers. They became very turbulent, and grew into 
important political forces defying the Emperor himself, and were constantly at feud with the secular armies. 
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THE CHOIR OF THE GREAT BUDDHIST TEMPLE OF THE FIVE HUNDRED SPIRITS IN OLD TOKIO 
spread with marvellous rapidity after its introduction to Japan in the sixth century, and when the Government attempted to suppress the new faith there were 67,000 t-mples 
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IMTERIOR OF ONE OF THE LARGEST OF JAPAN'S 67,ooo TEMPLES IN THE EARLY DAYS OF BUDDHISM 
This temple is drawn after a Japanese painting, and that above after an old Japanese engraving. 












HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


definite part in the political struggles of 
the time, and many an abbot, in full 
armour, charged into the fray at the head 
of his monks and vassals. Hence it was 


only to be expected that Ota Nobunaga, 
the first important personality who made 
« .. it his object to restore jieace 

p^®*y'^‘“*J^^and order throughout the 
« . . country and to secure obedience 

to the emjierors will (though 
this redounded also to his own advantage), 
should have turned upon the monasteries. 

In 1571 the worst of these spiritual 
strongholds, the monastery of the Shingon 
sect on the Hieizan, was destroyed by his 
orders and all its inhabitants slam. Some 


years later the same fate befell the great 
temple of Hongwanji of the Shin sect in 
Osaka. The priests of thi< lattei had har¬ 
boured robbers and also political oppo¬ 
nents of Nobunaga. After 


out fear of any attempt to exercise an 
influence in opjiosition to its own plans. 
The Jbdd priests also provided the services 
m the burial grounds of the Shoguns at 
Shiba and Nikko. 


The Tenijile of Zojoji, situated in Shiba, 
which was burnt down m 1574, also be¬ 
longed to them. 'I'he Buddhism which 


Decline of 

St&te 

Religion 

of the 


had become the State re¬ 
ligion, at any rate of the 
Shogun bureaucracy, declined 
greatly in the later years 
Shogimate, as did all other 


branches of the public service. It failed 


('ompletely m the final struggle of the 


Shogimate against the Mikado. After 


the Shogun himself had given up the 


contest, the adherents of the vSliogunate 
made an attempt to set up an opjiosition 
Mikado in the peison of Rmnoji-no Miya, 


weeks of fighting, three for¬ 
tresses were cajitured out of 
the five which composed the 
monasteiy. Two thousand of 
the garrison arc said to have 
fallen during the siege, and 
uj-ion the entrance of the 
Mikado the survivors were 
permitted to depart. The 
Buddhist priesthood, however, 
never recovered from these 
two blows : and even though 
it was found necessary at a 
later period to break down 
one or another of the strong¬ 
holds of political Buddhism, 
Nobunaga had already jier- 
formed the hardest jiart of the 
task. 

The Jodo sect was the most 
important under the Tokugawa 
rule. It is noteworthy that 
the Shoguns of this dynasty 
showed ^jiecial favour to this 
sect, which certainly was less 
cultured than any other. Its 
priests followed the chief rules 
of Indian Buddhism, and taught 
that the welfare of the soul de¬ 
pended rather upon prayers, 
and upon the strict perform¬ 
ance of external ceremonies 
and pious precepts, than upon 
moral purity and perfection. 
The Shogunatc was thcrefoie 
able to entrust to this low 



type of sect the religious 
guidance of the people with- 
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The great saint, Nichiren, who founded the sect named after him, was 
believed by his devotees to have ^en delivered from the Executioner 
of the Hdjd by the miraculous splintering of the sword upon his neck. 
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the Shogunate in 1868. The Mikado 
then issued a decree making a sharp 
distinction between the Ibiddhist 
and Shinto forms of worshij) 
Buddhist priests who had hitherto 
been allowed to perform Shinto 
ceremonies were now prohibited 
from doing so, and all temples m 
which the two creeds had been 
united were assigned to Shinto. 

At the same time a sjiecial 
ministerial department (the Shin- 
gaikwan) for the support ot Shinto 
worship was created, the object ol 
which was to sjiread Shinto doc¬ 
trines by means ot missionarie--. 
educated for the jiurpose. In 1870 
a new flecree ajijieared forming 
these missionaries into a kind ot 
jiohtical corporation, to which also 
jirefects and other admmistiative 
officials might belong. In 1871 
relations between Buddhism and 
the Government were entirely 
broken oft. The Buddhist s.mctuary 
in the palace was clos(‘d, the Bud¬ 
dhist testival of the Emperor 
abolished, and the statue of 
Buddha removed from tht* palace. 
The titles of honour given to the 
t(‘mj)les were annulled and then 
landed projiertv was secjiustrated. 
In 1872 the Government (le|)rive(i 
the priests ol their tlencal titles 
and dignities and ordered them to 
resume their family names. 


an imiH'iial jiiince and high-priest of 
the Teiidai sect, with a lesidcnce m 
the Tem])le of Toyeisan at L’yeno. This 
pioceeding had, hovwver, nothing to 
do with Buddhism as such ; it was 
little more than an historical recollection 
ol the reasons winch h*ui induced the 


Priests as 
T ools of the 
Shogunate 


Shoguns ot the Tokugawa 
dynasty to find an instrument 
for use <igainst the Mikado m 
the cliK'l of this sect, which 


the Emperor Kwanimu had joined upon 
its toundation by a jirince ol the blood 

lOVal. 


After the fall of the Tokugawa dynasty, 
the victors began to disjilay violent 
animosity against Buddhism which re¬ 
sulted m persecution. This was the more 
natural as the literary activity of the 
Shintoists, and authors who gave them¬ 
selves out to be Shintoists, materially 
contributed, from the eighteenth century 
onward, to bring about the downfall of 


At the same time the prohibitions 
against marriage and the eating of meat 
were removed, all temples without priests 
and congregations were sequestrated, and 
the priests weie ioi bidden to appeal to 
the chanty of their believers. The im- 
jwrtance of these rules can be easily 
iindeistood if it be remembered that 111 
1872, in a pojnilation ol rather 
ttemp o ^.000,000, there 

Suppress 72,000'Buddhist priests 

and 9,()2i nuns, to whom must 
be added about 12(1,400 novices, students, 
and priests’ families lielonging to the Shin 
sect, and that the number of temjiles in 
the jiossession of the seven duel sects 
amounted to more than (>7,000. 

These efforts of the Government to 
suppress Buddhism and to revive Shinto 
remained fruitless, as was bound to be 
the case, for the Shinto doctrine contains 
none of those elements which are essential 
to .successful religious propaganda. The 
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Shingaikwan was consequently 
dissolved, and religious affairs 
submitted to the ordinary 
ministerial department of 
public worship, which now 
laid three injunctions uj'ion 
the State missionar es : tliey 
were to ])reach the fear of 
tlie gods and the love oi the 
latherland : to exjdain the 

avvs ot Nature and sound 
inoials, to serve the Em})eior 
and to obey his ordeis 

At the same time the Gov’ern- 
ment ap])oinled for eveiy 
l^>ud(lhist and vShintd sect a 
(hiel ol these ofheial mis¬ 
sionaries, and allowed the 
meml)ers of all Huddhist sects 
In ju'tacli when and where 
they would, jirovided that they 
t.iuglit not lung opposed to the 
tlii<'(‘ injiiiKtioris above men- 
t’oiu'd. 

As llu‘se measures did not 
product' the desiied result, 
the (.lovc'iiunent aliolished the 
oIIk lal mission.ai les in itSSq. 
and let! the settleintmt ol tl e 
luissiontiry question to the 
lieads ol the ditfeient sects 
whom it wMs to a]')])omt. 
h'lmdlv. in iSScj, the n(*w (on- 
stiiution lecognist'd leligious 
toleiation as a caidin.il point. 
Ih'ojiosals for a law’ to settle 
the qiu“-tions concerning the 
Ihiddhist, Shinto, <ind Christian 
sects were iejected by the first 
(hamber in 

The most obvious coiise- 
(jiKuice ot the Government’s 
Intel h*rencc in religious epu's- 
tions and of the discourage- 
inent ot the Buddhists may 
be said to consist in the 
l.ict that, wath tlie excejition of 
the Shin sect, which seems to 
ha\e gained new strength in 
the struggle for existence, all 
the Buddhist sects have suffered 
tmancially to a greater or less 
extent, w’hile their religion has 
emerged Irom the perod of 
dial with advantage rather 
than loss. 



BUDDHIST PRIESTS AT PRAYER 



A REMARKABLE ARRAY OF BUDDHIsV IMAGES 


In the Temple of Seikenji, at Okitsii, are three hundred 
ancient stone imagres of the Rakan, the holy men ” of 
Buddhism, presenting an extraordinarily impressive spectacle. 
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THE RISE OF CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN 


I T was at the close of the gloomy Ashi- 
kaga period that Eurojieans fir^t came 
into contact with the Japanese. The actual 
date, winch lies between 1530 and 1545, 
ha^ not been established, and the names 
of the first Eiiro]x*ans to visit the country 
,ire equally doubtful. The date usually 
adoj)ted is 1543. If the Portuguese 
I'einandd Mencle/ Pinto observ^ed any 
chronological sequence 111 the narrative of 
his adventun's- though he is known as the 
“ lathei ol lies” his story is none the less 
deserving oi serious historical examina¬ 
tion—he at any rate can no longer claim 
the honour of being one of the first three 
foKMgners to enter Japan. In any case, 
thes(‘ early visitors, whatever their names 
may have been, belonged to that class ol 
advi'iituiers who then harassed the seas 
and coasts of Ea>t(‘rn Asia, working cither 
on th<‘ir own account or m the 
rancis company ot Chinese* Ireebooters. 

avicr Shortly alter the discovery ol 

tn apan the announcement 

of a good opening lor tiade existing m 
that country, a much stronger influx ol 
loreigners took place. 

The tiade w’as lollowTcl by the mis¬ 
sionary. In 154() Francis Xavier arrived 
at Kagcishima, there he met w'lth a 
hostile reception, as the Prince (or 
” King,” as hc’ is termed m the chionicles) 
ot Satsuma w'as enraged at the fact 
that the Portuguese ships had failed 
to appeal oft his coasts during the 


during the 


previous year; 
Xavu*r therefore pro¬ 
ceeded to Nagato 
and Hungo, and 
thence to Kioto, 
wdierc* he met with 
ecpially little success 
on account of the 
I>revaihng disturb¬ 
ances. In heleft 
vMththe intention of 
returning to India to 
enlist missionaries 
lor service in Japan, 



FIRST ENGLISH MISSIONARY AND FIRST 
BISHOP IN JAPAN 

The Rev. George Eiisor (left) was the first missionary 


the new field was not long without 
labourers. As early as 1564 seven churches 
and chapels existed in the suburbs of 
Kioto, and a number of smaller Christian 
communities was established m the south- 
. west of Japan, especially in the 

Emkass' ^ Inland of Kyilshu. In 1581 there 
to Rome more than 200 churches 

m Japan, and the number of 
native Christians had risen to 150,000. The 
conv'ersion of the poj)ulation continued 
])eacefully until the death of the Shogun 
Xobimaga m the following year; he had 
openly favoured the Christians, jiossibly 
because he hoped to find m them a counter- 
mflucnce to the Buddhist priesthood, which 
was hostile to himself. In the year 1583 
the Christian jn'mees of Bungo, Arima, 
and Oniiira, m the island of Kyushu, sent 
an embassy, consisting of four nobles, to 
declare then subjection to Rome. The 
ambassadors wen* received by Pope 
Sixtus V. and King Philip II. of Spam, 
and returned to Jajian m 1501, bringing 
seventeen Jesuit missionaries w'lth them. 

However, m the year 1587 the first 
clouds began to gather above the heads of 
the foieign missionaries ; a decree of 
banishment w^as issued against them, 
probably inspired by the desire of the 
Prime Minister, Hideyoshi, to secure 
the su})j>ort of the Buddhists in his 
struggle for the supremacy of the 
country. The Jesuits, w'ho in the Far 
Ead have always understood how to avert 
the dangers that 
threatened them and 
their w^ork, by an 
outward show of 
submission, closed 
their churches and 
ceased their public 
preaching; the pro¬ 
cess of conversion, 
howev^er, continued 
wuthout interruption 
or disturbance, and 
JAPAN first was attended w th 
1 firsf SUCh SUCCeSS that 


1 . - 1 J ^ 1 ilC IXCV. VUC niaL jr — ^ --- -- 

‘Ut aieu during the ^ the Church Missionary Society to Japan, in 1868 ; during the three Vears 
vnirorrt'. the Rev. Arthur W. Poole (right) was first Bishop j- .1 • . , 

YOyage. However, of the Church of England in Japan, appointed in 1883 . Succeeding this edict 
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ICAGOSHIMA, WHERE THE FIRST EUROPEANS LANDED IN JAPAN, AND FRANCIS XAVIER ATTEMPTED TO INTRODUCE CHRISTIANITY 
T^is is a seventeenth century picture of the city in which Francis Xavier, the great apostle of the Jesuits and associate of Ignatius Loyola, landed in 1549 on his mission to carry Chri- 
tianity to the island empire. It was here that the Portuguese, the first Europeans to enter Japan, are said to have landed in 1543. The lieacon was erected by the Por.higuese at that timj 
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:>o,ooo Ja|)ancse were bajHised. TheTaiko 
Saina Hidcvoshi seemed at first to be 
.satisfied with this iormal submission to 
Ins will; he may also have feared that 
the exercise of greater severity would result 
in the loss of the advantage which accrued 
to him Irom foreign trade, or would 
induce the Christian princes of Kyushu to 
abandon his cause. But further measures 
weie necessitated by the ajipearance of the 
Spanish mendicant friars, who came over 
jngieat numbers Irom the Philippines and 
defied Ills orders by jireaching and wearing 
then priestly robes in jmblic. The decree 
ol banishment was revived ; some churches 
and the houses belonging to the mission- 
aiies were destroyed, and, finally, in 159b, 
six Franciscan monks, three Jesuits, and 
seventeen Japanese Christians were cruci- 
Ijtd at Nagasaki. 

K\en now, liowc^vta, the prudent behav¬ 
iour ol the [(‘suits set'ined to have obviated 
any mimc'diate d,mgei. Vjxni the death of 
l}H‘Taiko Sama. lvevasu,the most ]>owertul 
ol ih(‘ U'adeis who were struggling for the 
suj>iem.i('v, s(‘emed me lined to lavoui the 
inissionai U‘s ; he even att(‘m])ted to use 
the Sjianish monks as a means 
yeyasu Commt'lTial lela- 

PeTs^uaded between the Philippines 

and Ills own domain ot the 
Kwant(") (the district iK'ai Vedo) Soon, 
howevei, lit* tound himself obliged to 
oppose the foreign miss onaries and the 
native Christians. 

For this (hange of policy the latter 
had only themselves to blame. The Spanish 
mendicant friars continued to dely the 
orders of the Coveinnient and to inspire 
tht‘ir (oiiverts with a refractory spnit ; 
and the insubordination di-.]>laycd by the 
native Christians in many places occa¬ 
sioned ‘erioiis forebodings in the Govern¬ 
ment. During the j)criod when the work 
f)l conversion was at its height, cruel 
pel sedition of the Buddhists had been 
instituted m many ot the districts governed 
by Christian princes, and in particular m 
Kyushu. If these were not instigated by 
^he missionaries, they were at any rate 
countenanced by them, as is plain from 
their narratives. l"or examjile, in Omura, 
abei the conversion of the prince in 1562, 
troops were sent out to destroy all the 
temples and images in the district. In 
Ainakusa, in 1577, the prince offered his 
subjects the choice between conversion and 
t'xile, and in many other places anyone 
who hesitated to embrace the new religion 


was driven forth from house and home, no 
matter what his position. The victory of 
the Taiko Sama and lyeyasu over the 
south, where their chief opponents were 
settled, was followed by a redistribution of 
the principalities among new rulers. The 
heathen princes then began to persecute 
their Christian subjects, as their prede- 
^ . . cessors had persecuted the 
j *‘*^“‘“* heathen. At this moment, a 
® refractory spirit of resistance 

ersecu ion manifested by the jieasant 

])oj)ulation—a spirit unjirecedented among 
the jieasant c ass of Japan. A natural 
result was the issue of further edicts 
against missionaries and Christians, and, 
:n short, against all foreigners. 

In the year i6ob Christianity was pro¬ 
hibited, and was declared in if)i3 to be a 
danger to the constitution, perhaps in 
consequence of a conspiracy thought to 
liave been discovered in ibii in the gold¬ 
mines ol the island of .Sado, where thou¬ 
sands of nat ve Christians had been trans- 
jMirted to undergo convict labour. It was 
rt*solved to destroy all the churches and 
exjiel all the missionaries, and the decision 
was carried into effect. In the year 1614 
twenty-two F'ranciscan, Dominican, and 
Augustine monks. 117 Jesuits, and several 
hundred Jajianesc jniests and catechists 
were forcib y placed on board three junks 
and sent out of the country, so that 
the boo,000 nativ’e Christians of Japan 
(2,(X)o,ooo according to Japanese his¬ 
torians) were thus at one blow dcjirived 
of their spiritual pastors. The r position 
became even more serious after the battle 
of Sekigahara, when lyeyasu defeated 
Hideyori, the son of the Taiko Sama, as 
m that battle the ( hristian }:>rinces were 
on the losing side. 

The mam reason which diove the 
Jajianese Government to severer measures 
is to be found in the continual attemjits 
of foreign priests to return to the country 
by stealth. Hidetada, the son of lyeyasu, 

who had succeeded him in 

Deatt Penalty ^ 

lor »orcign foreign 

priests found in J apan should 
be put to death, a jienalty to which they 
had been jireviously subjected upon one 
occasion only (in 1596). In the year 1617 
foreign trade was limited to Hirado and 
Nagasaki; in 1621 the Japanese were pro¬ 
hibited from leaving their country, and m 
1624 all strangers, with the exception of 
the Dutch and Chinese, were sentenced to 
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exp'jlsion, though the latter edict was not 
liilly carried out until fifteen years later. 
Meanwhile the persecution against the 
native Christians continued. Thousands 
were crucified, burnt, drowned, or other¬ 
wise martyred, but, as was to ajipear more 
tlian two hundicd years later, Chiistianity 
was never entirely stamjied out in Japan. 

In December, ibjy, a revolt 
The Long broke out in Kyushu, which, 
fui though but indirectly connected 

of nr yrsk Christian movement, 

lesultt'd in a renewal ol the persecution 
with increased severity. 'J'he revolt began 
with a rising of the jieasants of Arima, 
who had been driven to despair by the 
icj)eat<'d im])osition of fresh taxation and 
l)V othei o])pressive measures ; they were 
>.0011 101 ned by all tlie Christians who 
lema ned n the neighbourhood. Accord¬ 
ing to the Dutch nariatives written at the 
time, the rebels wore linen clothes, shaved 
iheir lu'ads, and ch'stroyed the heathen 
teiujiles, and had chosen “ Santi Dago ” 
t^panish and Ikntuguese lor St. Jago) as 
tht'ii war-ciy. 

\lter a vain attempt to storm the 
(astU‘ of the Daimivd, or Prince, of Aina- 
kusa, they established themselves in the 
jumiiisula ol Shimabara, and theie 
ottered a heroic detence*, both against the 
tones of their oveilords, the princes of 
Alima and Amakusa, and against the 
troops ol the (lovernment, until tlmy 
succumbed to superior numbers, after a 
dt'speiate struggle, on April ibth and 
17th, if\vS. Seventeen thousand heads 
.ire said to have been exposed as tokens 
of victory, and probably very few escaped 
‘’i uien who aie said to have 

taken jiart in the mvolt. On Ajiril 25th, 
the overseers ol the Portuguese 
“ iaclorit's " were imjnisoned, as they were 
consideied to blame toi the mvolt. On 
August 22nd, the Portuguese galleons were 
forbidden to a])j)roach japan under pain 
ol death lor all on board, and vin Sejitember 

B«isKme»t f"‘'. i’ortugue.e vvere 

of the banished Irom the* country, 

Portuguese \yiih tlumi their over- 

s(‘ers, who had remaim'd in im- 
pnsonnumt up to that time. On May 
I nil, 1O41, the Dutch, the only Europeans 
remaining in Japan, were ordeied to 
rc'inove then settlement to Nagasaki, 
whither the Chinese were also sent. Thus 
the first pericxl of contact between Japan 
and Eurojiean Christianity came to an 
:md ; it had lasted for nearly a century. 


The conditions ot Jajianese life during 
the second half of the sixteenth century 
and the first fifteen years of the seventeenth 
century are the best exjilanation of the 
rapidity with which the pioneers of 
Western religion and trade succeeded in 
gaining a tooting in the country. The 
land was torn by dissension and war, 
which had utterly destroyed the economic 
prosjjerity of the middle and lower classes 
of the j)oi)ulation. From the two native 
religions no consolation could be derived. 
Shinto had become a mere mythology, 
and, in any case, had never taken a hold 
on the sympathies ol the [u-ople ; Buddh¬ 
ism had lost its vitality, and had replaced 
it by the doctrine that prayer and priests 
alone could ])rovide help and salvation 
Irom the dangers which threatened the 
soul in its wanderings after death. 

Moreover, the priests were fai too busily 
concerned with the political questions ol the 
day to bestow attention and sympathy on 
the sufferings of the lower classes, heiu'e 
the Christian missionaries found numerous 
conveits horn the very outset; to the 
poor and miserable they promised immedi- 
. atelv upon their death the joys 
Romanism paradise ol 'Vhich the 

a mg Buddhists only held out a pro- 

rogress after long trials and vicis¬ 

situdes, By the sjilendour of its services, 
by its numerous and mystic ceremonies, 
in which the converted were themselves 
allowed to take a part, Roman Catholic 
Christianity defeated its adversaries on 
their own ground. 

A material reason for the first success 
was also the fact that the introduction 
of Chiistianity was entrusted to the 
Jesuits ; the mendicant orders are largely 
to blame lor the ultimate collapse ol the 
work of conversion. Pojie Gregory Xlll., 
in a Bull of January 2(Sth, 1585, gave the 
Jesuits the e.xclusive right of sending out 
missionaries to Japan. On Dt'cember 12th. 
iboo, Clement VUI. extended this per¬ 
mission to include the mendicant orders, 
upon the condition that they should take 
ship m Portugal and go to Japan by 
way of Goa. On June nth, i()o8, Pope 
Paul V. amchded this permission so as 
to include friars going by way of the 
Philippines. In.most cases, the members 
of the mendicant orders had not waited foi 
the Pope to grant them the permission 
which they had requested ; they went to 
Japan without it, although by so doing 
they incurred the major excommunication. 
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This procooding gave rise to iinseeinly 
(piiirrels among llie missionaries them¬ 
selves, and lurUier contributed to imder- 
iiiiiK' tli(‘ii piest ge in the I'yes of imframdlv 
|al)anese. Moicover, the jiioeedure ot 
ih(‘ meiidi(Mnf orders during their work 
ot eonveiSion m Jajiaii difftMcd gieatlv 
iioni that iollowed l)y the Jesuits Th(‘ 
lattei (IkI then lu'st to a('('ommodat<‘ 
ihi'inse vvs to the \ lews, vvish<‘s, and 
()id(Ms o‘ tlie Japanese authorities, whei(‘as 
the Fiancisc'ans, Dominicans and Augus- 
tines eontmiially defied the authorities, 
and declined to make any such saeritiee 
ot tlie e\t(‘rnal or the noii-esseiitial as 
nu,i;hl have eiiablial thi'in to attain tliiai 

()1 ij(‘( t 

At the saint' period jtohtita dissensions 
broke out betwi'eii tlu' Poituguest* and 
I he ^p.iniards, which weie rather inereast^d 
th.iu lessent'd bv the union ot the two 
kingdoms (15N0) ^iiKc tlie date ot tht' 
liisi eiitrv ()l the Poituguest' into (apan 
tlu' powt'i ot Pt)itugal and tht' jut'stige 
<»i lit'i tini^Naiies had stetidil\' (let lined , 
tie* it\olt ol the Spanish Netheikinds, the 
wus bitwet'ii Ihigkind .ind H(»lkind and 
_ . tht' dowiPall ol the Spanish 

n inidei Pliilip II. and 

Dtslikeof the , , ,, t 1 1 

r . Phili ) III. einbled the 

Foreigner , ‘ ^ 

japanese .luthoiities to at- 

(I'lupl dm mg the st'xeiiteeuth (ciitury 
what tin would not ha\t' tkirt'd in tht' 
si\teenth ^Ioieo\ei. the behaxioui ot 
the ioieign ineit hants and mannei> w.is 
not (akulated tttaioiise tht'H'sjiei't or the 
good-w ill ol (he (.ipaiicse. 

riu'loieign tia It' teil.nnh biought a 
gieat iiK lease ol weallli to tlu' pi lu es 
ol th(' (oiiutiv lait tills vigain was a 
continual soune ol jealousy and ol 
lii'(n)n between them, .is t'.u li w.is 
atiMoiis (o set me tht' Imn’s shaie ttu him- 
M'll, ami to list' it loi (he j)ur])Ose ol g.iin* 
nig sojut* adxant.ige o\ei his neighbouis. 
Ad'i a stiong teiitr.il go\eminent, tin* 
'^hogunate ol lyt'wisu, had bt't'ii set up, it 
n.itinally attempted to seeme eontiol t)t 
the tradt*, and to exclude those who 
had pie\iously bet'll its riv.ils and were 
now its subjects. The dillerent nation¬ 
als les wlu) traded with Jajiaii—the 
i|ortugiit'se, Spaniards, Dutch, .ind 
Pnghsh—damaged their rejnitation by 
eoiitinu.dly accusing and slandering one 
another to the Japanese, and by lodging 
('oinplamts with them concerning goods 
mid sh })s of which they had deprived one 
anoilu'r. The continual quarrels between 


the foicigncrs m japan, and the con¬ 
descension wdth which they treated the 
natives, are sntficient explanation of the 
dislike which tlie proud Japanese coii- 
(eivt'd lor them 111 the course ol a few' 
yeais. 

An additional and a justitialjle reason 
for dissatisiaetion wms the slave trade 
earru'd on by all the foreigners 


*Tc?*^*****^*^ Ill )a]).in, and })artieularlv by 
of Slavery p'yrtug.iesc. Civil war, tli'e 

exjjcdition against Korea, and 
the growing jioverty ol the lower classes 
had lirought so many slaves into tlie 
market that, .as Bislioji (’ciqiu'ir.a relates, 
(‘Veil the Malay and negro servants ot 
iIr l^iituguese liadeis w'ere able to buy 
[.ijiaiK'se 01 Korean slaves ujion then 
own a('(ouiit. w'lth the obji'ct ot selling 
them atterwaids at Mac ao. Both the civil 
and ec'ck'siastic al authorities at Macao 
(Jbshoj) ('erqiu'ira in 150 .S and his pre- 
decc'ssois) had made \'.un .ittem]>ts to 
supjness this track' m human tlesli, whuh 
w\is undoubtedly the siioiigest ground 
ol complaint }>ossesNi.>d by tht' Jajumese ; 
111 i() 4 i the (io\I'lnnu'Dl ot J.i)>an lorbado 
th(‘ expoit ol lured 01 bought natives 
without sjHu'i.i! ])('!mission, and prohibited 
It allogetlu'i at a l.iter jH'iiod undei the 

sevc'iest penaltK's 

lie* uupre< ('dc'uted c'nthusiasm ol the 
JajMiU'se coina'i ls became' a seiiousanxiety 
to the' luleis ol the' (ouutr\. and inclined 
them to suspect some political object 
belli IK 1 tlie ic'ligioiis/c'alot tlu* missionaries, 
heiK'e then clc'lerminatioii to j)ut an c'nd 
to loieigii uitc'rc'ourse by tlu* dc'struction 
ot ( hristianity w.is reeenc'd witli approval 
by the whole ot the* comitry Moreover, 
the ffO\('I uuK'iit h.icl taken sjn'cial care to 
lowc*i til'* ])iesiigt' ol the* ioieigiu'rs m tlie 
eves ot the })oj)ula(iou and to dejmve 
them ot tlu'ii inlluenec* by .1 sc'nes ol regu¬ 
lations exlencliug ov(*r a number ol years. 

In i() J3 the* Ihirtugiu'se were forbidclen 
to w.ilk uiidei an umliiella earrie^i.liy a 
, ... .. lajiaiit'sc' servant, or to give 
-p alms beyond «i minimum sum. 

^ ^ At tlie s.uiie time tliey were 

tyrannies 

upon entering the couneil eliainber ; anef m 
that year all ot (hem excej)l the ovc^rsc'ers 
were forbidden to carry arms, and w’ere 
obliged to dismiss their old servants and 
to take new ones. The Dutch wx‘re lor- 
biclden to employ Japanese servants for 
the future, except within their houses. In 
1638 a Dutch ship-captain was beheaded^ 
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A JAPANESE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND HIS FAMILY 
Since the establishment of religious freedom in Japan, Christianity has made notable progress, which figures can only 
faintly suggest There are said to be 150,000 Japanese converts to Christianity. The Protestant, Greek, and Catholic 
Churches have altogether nearly fifteen hundred licensed preachers, with neariy twelve hundred “ stations," and there 
are four dioceses of the Anglican Church under the Archbishop of Canterbury, with a staff of about seventy clergy. 


THE PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY IN MODERN JAPAN 
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THE RISE OF CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN 


111 Japaiicso women living 

xsilli IKiteh or Knglish weie banishctl, 
.,11(1 |.ii)ani‘se womim wen* forbidden to 
ionliad Tnainag(‘s witii Ihe Dutch. In 
jO^o a sb'ward was (‘xecuted for adultery 
with a Japanese woman. Two while 
i.ihbits loimd on a Dutdi shij) i alh'd the 
(ii.uht <hd not a]>j)(“ar ii])()n the list 
ol living animals which h»id to 
An Edict piovided, and the captain 

Against ( onsiMpu'llI Iv dc])llV(‘d ol 

Converts l,,s oUk t*. 'flic I)uti'll ta< toi ics 
in 11II ado wi'i i‘searched lor ei'i'lesi.islii al 
.iiti(les, and the Diiti'h W(*re ordered to 
pull down .ill buildings which boie a date 
n])on then walls 'fhe dci'iee ran *! His 
Impel i.d M.iies{\’ |that is, tin* Shdgini, 
who had no light to any sui h ex.dted 
lilli'l has rehabli' nilorin.ation that you 
..O' (dnisliaiis (\en as the* Portiiguesio 
^ on ( elebiate Snnda\ , \ou write tin* d.it(‘ 
\ni'o Doninii ’ on the loots and gables 
(»l soul lioiisiN \on ha\e the 'l(‘n ( om- 
iiiandnunts the Lord’s Pi.iyi'i, the(ieed 
itie ( up and till' Ihi'.iking ot PiisiiL the* 
Lihle the 'lestaiiieiit. Mosi's and the 
I’lojihets, and the Xpostli"' in shoit, 

( I \ I lung Ihe niain {xants ol ii'sian- 
iilanie aie thi-ie, .iiid the dilleienies 
1)( tween \ou s( ein to Us ni''ignilK aiit. 

1 hat \on we'e ( hi i^tMiis W(‘ ha\e known 
long sin< e but we thought tii.it \ours 
vas.iiioihei (dll 1st. d heieiori’Ills Majesty 
gi\(s \ou to know through me.” eic 
In i()4i till' dec'iee WMs issued that the 
Duti li weie no longei to intei their dead, 
hut to bui\ them at sea lour or fi\e miles 
awa\ lioui the I'oast Idiis dec'iee was 
executed loi the tiist time on .\ugust g()th 
hec ause a ( hi isiian i oi pse is not woi thy 
ol buiial in the c-ailh” In the* next 
\eai the* Duli'h ccanetc'iA in Hn.ido was 
dc'stiiwc'd. dhe Dutch and (dinu'se weie 
indci'd adowc'd to rem.iin at Nagasaki, 
but this pcMinission was gi\en bec.iuse 
thev wiMc* the sole inedniin lor the im- 
poilation ol c ei t.nil nee'essary goods, and 
r.. . h.id abo made theinseK'es use- 

Not Worthy P'"'" "'K tllli.'ly HI- 

Burial hirmatioii ol the sidieines that 
othei Poweis might concoct 
against Jaji.in. In other rc‘sj)ects tlie 
nieinbeis ol both nations WTre treated 
httlc' bettcM th.in prisonei s. 

Will'll Japan wms reojumed to loreign 
trade during the years itS54 to 1858, the 
Koinan Lathohe missionaries, wdio once 
again had lollowa'd in the wake ot the 
trader, lound remnants ot a Phristian 


community existing near Nagasaki in the 
village ol I'lakami, though it was tliought 
that Christianity had long been destioyed 
by cruel and continued pcusecutioii. The 
attention of the Japanc^'se Government 
was drawn to this case by the imjirudent 
action ol till* missionaries. In the*year 18(17, 
sev'enty-eight ol these native Christians 
were imjirisoiied, and ;in attempt was made* 
to induce them, by ihrc'.ats, to abjuie their 
laith. Ow mg to thc'ellorts ol loieign rejire- 
sentatives, esjienaHy those ol the l''rench 
Minister, M. Roches, the prisonei s w’c*re set 
bee on the* underst.inding th.it jnoselyt- 
ising would cease* outside the settlemc'iit. 

H.irdly. howevei.had the Mikado le- 
turned to powei undei the reconstituted 
tiovernment ol iS()S than the persecution 
ot these peojik' and ol their c 0-1 eligionists 
was resumed, .ind the ])iohibitions against 
this “ I'vil ( hristian sei t ” were .igain 
enlorcc'd Moie than loin thoiis.md native 
Christians were imprisoned, and, not¬ 
withstanding .ill the etlorts ol the loreign 
lejuc'seiitatives. weie sent in small bodies 
to hard laboin ujion the estates ol diflerent 
teiriton.d piiiues. It w.is not until 187 ’ 

. . that it Ix'i .ame possible to 1)10- 

Ihrii .in.l Ur. 

rce om o p prohibitions 

Chr**'““'"y 

From that date missionai ic's ha\e been 
allow’ed a tree h.md within those limits ol 
residence niijiosed. until .August, t8c)i). ii[)on 
all loreigiii'is. The duel obstacle, however, 
.0 their ellorts is the stiongly-developed 
nation.il I eel mg ol the J.ipanese , besides 
this, then* is iindoubtedh a wides|)read 
dislike of the loreign mission,11 les, who arc* 
otten considered inerelx as thc ])olitical 
agc*nts of the* couiiti v w Inch sent them out. 

In partic ul.ir, J .ijianese rhauvinism, c'ven 
undei the lorm ol the new^ Shintd, has ^ 
tonnd a usebil Ie\ el ag.imst ('hristianit\ in 
the elevation by the missionaries ol God, 
Jesiis, the Pc)])e, the C'huich, and the 
Ibble above the Mikado. In any case, 
this “ Japanese sell-i oncentration," how¬ 
ever modilied by individual ieelmg'^ and 
opinions, h.is hitlierto jiroved the greatest 
obstacle to the spread ol Chiistianity ; 
the various siiccesslul .ittemjits even ol the 
Japanese Christians to break awxay from 
the influence ot foreign missionaries, and 
from connection wuth them, arc to be 
ascribed to this source. 11 there be any 
hope lor the Christianising ol japan, the 
movement must be uj>on a Jajninc'se basis. 

Max Vox Brandt 
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THE MASTER MIND OF NEW JAPAN: PRINCE HIROBUMI ITO 
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NEW JAPAN 


BY ARTHUR DIOSY 


THE KNOCKING AT THE GATES 


ini(](ll'‘ ol tlic nint‘t(‘(‘nth (ciitiiiv 
A louiid j.ipan in .i slate ol l<itenl 
imiest The ( ait'fulh’(h'vised s\st«“in ol 
.idniinistialion so t'lln KMilly pitidised by 
ilu (Miliei ruler'' ot tlu* loku^aw.i liiu* ol 
■shoynuis an<l 1)\ tliosrot llie middle pniiod 
n| tli.it lailllK \ as( rild.llK V show I'd sii^iis ol 
w<‘.d\ness in the deciepit hands ol ir^i'iits 
whowt'ie but pal(‘sh.idowN ol then gieat 
] )i ede( ess( a s 

Main ol th(' powc'l llll leudal lolds, tlu' 
Daini'No, pi.Ktnallv if^nored the lu'hests 
(it till' (io\('1 tniH'til at ^’edo dhe lon^ 
p(.i<e lollowin,i; (('iilniK's ol inteinet iiU' 
w.111.lie h.id ,yt\en opj)oitinnl\ to: the 
ie\i\.il ol le.iitnni^y <md a new school 
(■1 politiial tlionitht had aiisen, i<idi.itni{^ 
l!!»nt Mito, till' tapilal ol the leudal pro- 
MiKcol HiCnln Its k .idinii idc'a w.'i'' the 
le^loiation to jniwti ol tlu* hc'.ivc'U- 
des( I'lided I'jiiperor at Kioto, tlu' study 
ol aiK U'lit Jap.mt'sf histoiy liaMiiir eon- 
T'l- n* ... \ nu ed its dis( ii)les t hat t hc '1 uk* 

ol the Shogun was an usurpa- 
^ j. tioii d he ( hinesc’< lassK s. and 

l)aitirulail\ the t(‘ac hinK'> ol 
I'onlih'ianisin, ('n^MO''SC‘d the nnndsoi in.in\ 
ol the learned, biiuf^in/^ home to them 
the' ^^ic'at piiiHipk' that the aim ol j^ood 
j.to\einment is the liaji])iness ol the jK‘o})k*, 
<i lacioi sadl\'oN’c'i looked suu'e the* days ol 
the' /:(ood Einpeior Niiitoku (.)!.>->Q<) A.D.), 
whose* care was all loi the })eo])lo. 

It lH\i;an to daw’ii u|)on Oiiinest 
diinkei^ th.it all wtis not well wath the* 
bulk ol the nation. The inihlaiy i^’entry, 
the Samurai, had lost, m the Ion/.j yeais 
ol peace', till' wMihke oiTuj)ation that was 
the sole ii'.ison lor their existence as a 
jTivile^ed class. With no ti^htin|< to do, 
many oi them w'cre tempted to lead lives 
ol luxurious ease, incurring expenditure 
beyond the stipends received, in kind, 
Itoin tluii feudal lords. As in other 


countiic's, the imj)o\'(*i ished membeis of 
the uppi'i* (l.issc's sought finaiK lal assist- 
aiue liom the despised men antik' com¬ 
munity which s(X)n k'arnt to regald with 
animoNit\ and sc'CU't ('ontempt the dc'btois 
who mad(' lull use ol their piuik'ged 
])osition. .md abatc'd not a jot ol thi'ii 
Ingh-born arrogance tow.uds those who 

, sui)phed thc'irever-inc leasing 
The Swiftest ' i i i .i i 

» , . nc't'cls. 1 o acid to t li<‘gt'iu'i al 

Revolution in , . . 11.^1 

^ Ic'imc'iitation caused by this 

Modern Time thcOwly 

politic, a k'aven was slow’ly, .md .it first 
inijH'ic'eptiblx gc'iminatmg that was tcj 
( ausc', w’lthni .i sui j)i isingly shoit time', the 
gie.itc'st ie\olution in modern histoiy. 

Although japan h.ad sjH'iit tw’o cvntuiies 
and a Ihilt in seclusion since, in ibjS, 
the' land was iigoiously sealed-sa\e lor 
the narrow’ and je.ilousK-gu.udc'ci gaj) 
through which only the Dutcdi .md the 
( hinesc w'eic' .illowc'd to ti.icle---although 
the-subjects ol the Emj>eroi wt'rc* loi bidden, 
unck'i p.mi ol ck'.ath, to vmt loieign parts, 
and the laws ie''trii ting the* toiin.igc'ot ships 
ettc'ctualK ])ic*vc‘nti‘d navigation aw’.iy 
lioin the coasts, J.iji.m v\as at no t me 
absolutely inijH'nc'tra'hle to c'choes Iroiu 
the outi'i woilcl 'lilt* class ol hc'ic'ditary 
iiitcTjirc'lt'is, tiainecl Icir the jnirjiose ot 
c'ommumc.'.iting the' haish behc'sts of the 
Shc'igun’s (iovernment to the desj)i>>t*d 
Dutchmen, closely interned in their 
narrow' settkmient at Deshiina, near Naga¬ 
saki, and to the almost c'qually desjused 
(hinc'se, had accjuireci, with the cpiick 
intelligencT and jiersistent inquisitiveness 
ol their race, considei able knowledge 
oi the state ot the c'ountiies beyond the 
seas. Dutch w’oiks on subjects ol jiractical 
utility to the Shogun’s administration, 
.such as military .science and the elements 
of astronomy and mathematics, necess.ary 
lor the computation of almanacs and ihe 
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calculation ol the (‘chpses, \\ere translated 
and read by many oj the s( holaily classes. 

The hist ])nncij)l(‘s oi Euio])ean medicine 
and singery had become known to 
Japanese doctois, who 
sought mlormation 
w'ltli avidity tioni tlu' 
medie.il ollicers at¬ 
tached, at \aiious 
times, to th(‘ Dutch 
factory at Dt'slnma. 

The medical know¬ 
ledge thus imj)artt‘d 
was looked upon at 
hrst watli susiac ion, 
the j)lat(*s ilhistiating 
Dutch UK'dual and 
suigital woiks bi'ing 
so much .it \anance 
with the teachings ot 
Chinese uu'dK.d loiv 
lutlierto Idindly lob 
lowed m Japan, that 
ihey \\i*i(' ('onsidiMi'd 
absuid cKMtions ot 
the lantastic Oi'culen- 
lal mind The natne 
dread ol tlu‘ dehle- 
ment i onsi'(|ut'nt on 
I onta( t with <i ( orj)s(' 
had jii evented dis- 
''Cition. whuh would 
have com lined the 

1 n (j u 1 r e 1 s o j t h e 

ai (iirai v ot the Dutch 
draw ings 

N)me bolder sj)iMts, 
tilt'd with s(aentiti( 

/e.il, screw(‘d up their 
(ouiage to tilt' ]>oint 
ol disset ting the (orpse ol a (nmin.d, 
puich isevl liom the e\ei utionei, .md lound, 
to then ama/einent, that the vaiioiis 
mteinal oig.iiis weie leally situated as 
shown in the jilales ot the anatoiiiK.d 
works. One (.in ])ictine the wt*n d scene, 
the eager tai es j)eeiing over their ghastly 
woik by the hglit ot jiapei lanterns, tor 
it was in the de.id of night that the 
undaunted inv'estigatois bia\e<l thesu[)er- 
stition of then ( ounti v- 

Their enterprise' w.is well lewaided by 
tlu' lesults, for it established oiue loi 
all the ('onviction that, in medu.d scieiue 
at least, the “ITiibanans” across the 
seas possessed useful knowleflgt* as yet 
undreamt ol l)y the' Jajranese. All honour 
to that small band of di'voted men who, 
pi'rmcated by this idea, persevered m 
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tht'ir studies ot Occident.al matters m 
spite ol diffteulties that might W'ell h.ive 
dismayed the stoutest hearts. It should 
be remenibeied that, with thi' exception 
ol the very lew wdio 
well' a])|>()inted to 
study Diitidi, or 
( hmt'si', or. lati'r on, 
Russian Ol ICnglish, 
tor the juirposi' ol 
at 1 mg as intei pieters. 

).inese .iiiiuiii'd 
Western It'arning in 
those days at t hi' i isk 
ol their lives 

Dut( h books wx‘i(' 
sui leptltioiisly ob- 
t.lined at immense 
( ost, ti anslated in the 
late ol tiiniendous 
dillii nltii''' I aused b\ 
the abst'iua* of du - 
tionaiies, and the 
lianslalious laboi- 
lously i opu d by luind 
and i ni nlaled by 
stealth ()ne niode-^t 
iu'io among the>e 
jnoneeis (ompiled 
.allei \eai- ol gimd- 
mg labom a Diilt'h- 
taiH-'-e du tionai \ 
Whilst jioimg late 
one night o\ei its 
]»ag<‘s, o\ ( I ( oiiii' b\ 
latlgue, he tell adeep 
.ind let th(‘ plec Kills 
mamis( i ipt diop into 
tlu Ill-fnlilll, OI llH‘' 
bow k t he ojilv means, 
.it that tmu‘, ol wanning a |ap.nu st' loom 
rile piiieless jiages weie ( omiiined m tht 
embeis Awakened by llu' (hill an ol 
moinmg, the student ij'alised im tembk' 
Joss, II nil that \ei y d.i\' s(‘t about k'-w i itmg 
the whole woik horn memoi\ ' .Small 
w’ondei that his n.ition has .ict omphshisl, 
within oui time, them.iivels that have 
warn loi it the respeitiul admiration ol the 
woi Id. 

Although the bulk of the Japanise 
nation lem lined juoloundly ignoi.mt ol, 
and indilfereiit to, the all.iirs ol the outei 
world, there were undoubtedly sonu' 
amongst the otticial and si holaily classes 
who obtained, thiough Dutch channels, 
lonsideiable and accurate knowledge ol 
foreign conntric's. Considering the souue 
of this information, it is only natuial that 



SAMURAI IN HIS OFFICIAL DRESS 
Fiom a photograph takoii in 1865 
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it should have been presented to them 
stronf(ly tinged by Dutch ojnnions, or 
rather l^y the desire of the Hollanders to 
jire.serve their monoprily of the trade be¬ 
tween Japan and the Occident. However 
distorted, the gn'at events ol modt'rn 
history became known to the governing 
classes m Jajxin ; the fame ot the gieat 
Najioleon reached the shores of the Island 
Einpiie. 

'I'he \v'ondeiful career of that “super¬ 
man “ seemed to a])])eal to such of the 
lapanese as heard ot his existence ; a 
book was even wiittim about him, illus¬ 
trated, by a native artist, with <piaint 
cuts that inakt' it oiu' ol the most cuiioiis 
])i()ductions ol tli(‘ |apan(‘si‘ prniting- 
piess. All this knowledgi' ot the outi‘r 


world had, however, no effect on the policy 
of strict seclusion ; it tended, rather, to 
strengthen the rulers of Japan m their 
resolve to have as little intercourse as 
])ossible with the uncanny folk who in¬ 
habited the greater part of our j)lanet~a 
fact brought home to them by the study 
ol a tiniestrial globe, presented by the 
Dutch and kejit concealed lest the masses 
should lealise how small their island 
(‘m])iie was in comparison to most of the 
othei states. 

From tmu‘ to time there was a knock 
at the closed gates , one ot the maritime 
l*oweis, Biitain, France, Russia, or the 
Tnited State'', ciaved admission, only to 
meet with an absf)lute retusal, mon^ or 
le'''^ eoniteously conveyed. The Shogun’s 
(ioveinment continued 
to (ongiatulate itself 
on the success of its 
hermit ])ohcy until a 
time came when the 
condiut ol the Russian 
navigators, exploring 
the northern Japanese 
seas, beg.into convince 
the authontu's at Yedo 
that a m(Te edict ot 
the Shogun would not 
(‘teinalh' suflice to 
warn off tlu‘ adven- 
tmoiis high - handed 
“ P>ai bat Mils “ 'rills 
convution took a long 
imu* to gum m the 
|.i]).mes(‘ olhcial mind. 

weie allowed to 
t'lapsc belore any very 
sei loiis nolue v\as 
taken at Ve«lo ol tlu' 
111 gent aji])eals ot tlu' 
iioithein ieud.il lords, 
asking lor guidance m 
the taie of the con¬ 
tinued visits of Russian 
warships to their ('oasts 
and islands, sometimes 
m the guise ol triendly 
calls, w'lth the humane 
pm pose ot icpatriatmg 
JapaiK'se hshermen 
who I’.ad been cast 
awMy on the shores of 
Russia in Asia ; some¬ 
times of a forcible 
nature and amounting 
virtuaWy to armed raids 
on J apanese teriitory. 
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SAMURAI IN THE TRANSITION PERIOD 
These portraits show two "knights of old Japan," known as Samurai, in x868, 
with European clothing, Japanese weapons, and in one case, Japanese footgeai 
The top-knot has almost disappeared, and the forehead is no longer shaved. 
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Whilst the Hiikn-lu -tlu* “ Curtain 
Government/’ as the Slio^iin’s administra¬ 
tion was called, fiom the cint.un sni- 
loimding the Shoj^un’s headtjuarteis in 
camp—was striving to keep the hated 
foreigners off Japanese soil by ]K)Iitely- 
worded notifications m Dutch, English, 
or French, darklv thre.iteinng “ verv' 

BrMUhGuns cons.-quHlce, ” 

in c.ise of ojiposition, an event 

Canton River V"'' 1’''“ '' I” •' 

deep impu'ssion on tiK' (lov- 

ernment at Yedo Theioarot theHritwh 
guns, battering down the torts m the 
Canton Ki\er, in TS42, had iea(h(‘d tlu* 
ears of the Shbgnn’s adviseis, who, innch 
|iertnrbed bv this (wideiKt* ol the ini^ht 
ot the “Hairy Harbaiians “ pitwailing 
over the forces of the gH'at ('hinesi* 
Ernjnre, lecened the luwvs with the saint* 
astonishment that the ()ct idtait disjilaved. 
fifty-thiee \t'ais kitt'i whtni la})in dt*f(‘att‘d 
China and, tt'ii ^'t‘al'^ tiltei Ih.if, w'hen sht* 
dennihshed the Russian pow't'r in tht* 
Far East. J 1 ie\ it'solxed njion mt'.isnres 
to jiroted the sat red soil of japan, tind 
issued, m 1S42, an ap]>eal to the it‘nd<d 
lot (Is to make pioMsion for the deft'iit't* 
ol the coiist I he lesjionst' showed the 
rottenness ot the (onditioii ot the tendal 
system at that tune . it was a gent'ial plt*a 
of po\t*rty and a letpiest loi assistante 
A nt w trouble was soon to disluib the 
minds ot the Shogun’s advistas, a dittu nlty 
tai gieater than the tt‘nipoiMi\ scan* 
t'aiised by the apju'.n.iiK'e ot a Russian 
squadron off Ve/o in I7<)-^ the anno\- 
aiice aiising lioni Resanotl's at1''mj)t to 
o])en lelations on lu'halt ot tlie Russian 
Empire in iSoq. Tlu'y weie, inde(‘d, (on- 
lionled w'lth a (juestion of tlu* first in.igni- 
tiide, an effort to bii'.ik thiougli the 
baniers ot |ap.inese seclusion fvir more 
determined than the* sj)asinodic .ittempfs 
of file British fiigati' Ph.Lton at 
Nagasaki in 1801S or tliose ot ( aptani 
(iordon in Yedo Hay in iSiS, 01 ot tlie 
expi'dition ot Morrison, fitted 
'Pk** American 

^‘‘r*’."*'*"** mold,ants at Marao in iK;;. 
Harriers roniniK ('vent liad lon« 

ca.st its sliadow' befoie it, ioi in 1844 
a lett(‘r from King William H. of the 
Netherlands had been received, through 
the Dutch factory at Desh’uia, recom¬ 
mending the Japanese (iovemment to 
open the coiintiy to foreign intercourse. 

It may seem strange that tlie Dutch 
monatch should thus apparently en- 

\() 


deavour to open the door to com|)etition, 
destnn'ingthe |irofitable monopoly hitherto 
enjoyed by his subjerts. The fact is that 
It was becoming every day more clearly 
ajiparent that this exclusive privilege 
could not be maintained much longer. 
The development of the w’hale fishery, 
('aiiK'd on chiefly by Americans 111 the 
w'aters of the Pacific, and the giadnal 
but unceasing opening nj) ot China to 
foreign trade, were calling the* attention 
ol the Odidenl in a marked degica* to the 
Japanese* islands. It could only be a 
(jnestion ot time*: the* Jajianese bai i lers 
W(‘ie bound to fall b(‘toie the deteiniina- 
tion of tin* mantimi* Poweis to obtain 
fret* ('omnu'K'ial inteicoursc with [apaii. 

Then* is no t*\'ideiui‘ that King Whlhaiii’s 
U*ttei wanild, by itself. h.i\t‘ (aust‘d a 
( hangi* of pohi yat ’S’eilo. W'hat hapj>ened 
w’lthin the next fh'cxidt* iendei(*d a ( hange 
inevitiibh* On JiiK jotli. 184S.I oiiiinodort* 
P>iddl(*.ot till' Ciiited Stales Xa\ \ , .nu lioit'd 
in th(‘ P)a\ of Yt'ilo 111 t he ('olunibus, ship 
ot the hiH*. with llit* XhiK’eiiiK's tiigatc'in 
company, with flu* ob)e(*t, iictotdnig to 
his nisti uctioiis. ot as( i‘i taiiiuig it relations 
™ ('ould be (‘iiteu'd into W’lth the 

^ ^ |aj)am‘se 'fhe attc'inpt pio\e<l 

1 ti lilt le-i^, and Biddle had to set 

sail iioin japtin(*se watei^ on 
Inly 2()th On the day betou* his de'pai- 
tuie tioni tlu* P>.i\ ol \’<'do, two h'tein h 
WMislnps, flu* tng.itt* Cleopatit*. ih'ing the 
flag ot \dniirid ( ec illc*, and a coi\(‘tt(‘. 
suiNCMiig 111 h'ai lvisl{*rn wateis (‘iiteied 
the (lull ot Nagasaki showed the tii- 
(oloni lor the hist tune in a lajianese 
haiboui and, lia\nig Ih'c'ii rt'tiised all 
int(*Houis(‘ W’lth the shoie, sailed away 
within twenty-loiii hours. 

h'laiKe '>eein'< to have aceepti'd tin-' 
lebnff in a philosopliK' spirit, induced, no 
doubt. b\' fi(*i politK al tioiit)Ie> .at home 
at that time '1 he I'nitt^d State's ol Noith 
Amerw a were not so easily to be* [lul oft. 
('omm.indei (dyn, m the I’.S. sloop-ot- 
wai Piebl *, visited Nagasaki in Ajiiil, 
l8q(j, to lake* e'haige* ot the surviveirs eit a 
paity of fifteen American and Haw'aiian 
seamen, who had descTted lieini the 
American whaler Ladoga, and lu'en (ii})- 
tnied by the Jaj^ani'se* at a village* on the- 
e'oast of Yezo ; and of one Reinalel 
McDonald, a young seaman from Asloiia, 
Oregon, who had landed from an American 
whaler on enie of the islands to the north 
of Yezo. M(T)onald seems to have made 
good usj^ ol his (]uick intelligence, was 




IN OLD TOKIO. THE INTERIOR OF A SILK MERCERS SHOP 



IN MODERN TOKIO- TYPICAL SCENE IN A CURIO SHOP 
The swift transformation of Japan has been without a parallel in modern times, but the Great Change is not every- 
w lei e so striking as might be imagined. These pictures belong to the old and the new Japan, but there is only a slight 
contrast between the top picture, of a shop in Old Japan, and the bottom picture, of a shop as in Japan to-day. 
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well treated, and eini)loved to teacdi managed to land and to visit the fishing 
his captors English, piesumahly as spoken villages opposite which he lay at anchor; 
on the Pacific Slope, with a hereditary but, yielding to the entreaties of the 
Scottish accent. In more tavoiirable times. Japanese officials, he returned on board the 
he might have eventnally developed Maimer, whu h sailed away, as unsuccessful 
into an American W'lll Adams. As it as her jiredecessor, H M.S. Samarang—- 
was, he seems lo have greatly exercised miscalled Sarainang by AnuMican writers 
the minds of tin* Japanese autlionties on Japanese history —the trig.ite that had 
who questioned him by Ins staitling visited Nagasaki, in the course of a sur- 
statements, wlien asked as to the cl.issili- ve\ing ciuisc', in 11^45. 
cation of ranks amongst his countrymen. It became clearly evident that the 
His R'ply that “ In Amciica the peojile is Jajxinesc (ioveinment had no intention 
king” might well iislound the officials ot of departing lioin the uncoinjiroinising 



TO KEEP OUT THE “BARBARIANS’ JAPANESE FORTS AT SHINAGAWA IN THE BAY OF YEDO 
A vi<*w, taken in 1855, of the Japanese fortifications desig-iicd lo keep the “hairy baibarians” out of the country 
at the period when Biddle, Matheson, Periy, and otheis were endeavouring to open relations with the Government. 


the F>aku-fn, accustomed to the minutely- attituch* adojitt'd m their edict of 1S4J, 

giadtnl hieiaichy of officialdom undei the foibiddmg access to then country, (‘ven 

desjiotic 1 ule ol the Shogun. lo shipwietked [aj).in(‘se, unless ibrought 

roinmandt'r (il\n ha\mg, with some home m Dutth or Cluni'se shi})s, cind 
difficulty, obtained the delivery to him ot piohibitmg suiveys ot the co.ist ol 

these waifs and strays, he, too, weighed the einpiie—a piohibition a])})lymg to 
anchor, having made a ('onsiderable iinjaes- Jajianese subjec'ls as well as to foreigners. 
Sion by his st(‘in .ittitude and his lefusal to This edict was handed to the Dutch at 
put up with the jirevai'K'ation and endless Dcshiina, with a request that they should 
delays of the Jajxincse cjfficials. t)n cominunicate it to the other foreign 

May 2()th, 184(1, five wc'eks after the nations, this being the first occasion on 
sailing of the Pieble, roinmand(M Mathe- \vhich the Dutch were thus eiiqiloyed as a 
son, m H.M. surveying shij) Marinei, mc'dium of communication with foieign 
anchored off Uiaga, m the Hay of Yedo, poweis. It a])])ears that the Dutch did not 
and ^pent two cLiys m sui veying tlie communicate this edict until 1847, and 
anchorage, proc'eedmg thereaftei to the then only to the (Governments ol Fiance 
Bay ol vShiinoda, where a w(‘('k jiassed, and of the Ihnted Stab's, 
five days thereol being also usefully The gold rush to California in 1848-9, 
employed in making a survey. He and the inteiest in the Northern Pacific 
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consequent!V aroused, was, with the 
development of the whale iisliery in those 
waters and the /^nvatly increased trade 
with China, potent in moving tlu' ('roveni- 
ment of the Ihiited States to a momentous 
decision relating to Japan. President 
Millard Fillmoit' entiiistt'il ('ommodoie 
Matthew ('. Peirv with tlu' command ol 
^ j an exjiedilion that wa^ to 
Commodore determined. 

Exp 7 di(io« •■““'"’I’' 

pt'iinission lor Ameiiean xt'ssels 

to use one oi mou' Jajianese jioits lor 
supjdies and lelit in (aM‘ ol need, and lor 
pur])osos ol 1 omnu'n r “ hy sale* oi hai tei 
Commodoie ]Vrr\’ was .ilso directed to 
endeavour U) ohl.un ixainission loi llu‘ 
e'>ldh]ishm(‘nt ol a coaliiif^ station on one 
ol the islamP, t^'i'n li only “ on soin ' sin ill, 
uninliahited one.” and to lU'gotiate an 
iirrangennmt loi liie pioU'CUon ol dis- 
tiessed AmeiKan s('anK‘n ,md their pro¬ 
perty. 

Th(‘ lett('r w liudi Peirv Ikik* with him 

as his cied(‘ntials, w.is addiess(>d hv 
President h'llhnoie “To his linjieiial 
Ma)('sty, th(‘ l{m]»eroi ol J.ipan,” hut 
was intended, nut loi tiu' Ihnperoi ,it 
Kic)to, I lie leal soxa'i('ign, lull loi the 
Shogun at V(‘do, this error being 
(aiis('d by adlieieiK e lo the usage ol the 
Jesuit Fatiiers. tlie Dutch wntcMs on 
Japan, and hoiu'st W'llI Ad<nns hnns(‘ll, 
all ot w’hom g.ive to the Shogun the title 
really b('longing only to llu' monai(h 
living m sacied seclusion in the ancient 
('ajntal. Kesaders ol Adams’^ (hdightlnl 
letters remembei his constant icdercaicc‘s 
to his patron, the ” JLin})eroinas he 
called the gicait Shogun lyeyasu Ha\ mg 
carefully organisc'd his cxpc'dilion ( oin- 
modorc’ IVrry sailc'd on his historic \’oyagc‘ 
and made ( ape i/u ,ibout cl.i\break on 
I uly 8th, 185 ; He* anchoieci his squachon 
of tour shi])s, the* stcMin-lrigatc's 
SusquohaniM, in whicdi he llev\ ins 
broad jieimant, and Mississijipi anrl 
'I'l. Di I ll^^‘ slooi)s - oi - wMi Plymouth 
„ and Saratoga, on the same 
day m the Jhiy ol Yedo, 
off the town ol Uraga. I'he 
news of the ariival ol the’ .Xnic’ncan 
” black ships ” sjirctid like* waldliic* 
through the vast city oi Yedo, Peiiy’s 
four vessels weie multqdiecl to ioity, his 
five him died and sixty men bec.ime 
thousands, and by the time the rumour 
reached the Imjierial cajiital, Kic’)to, his 
squadron w\as reported to be a fleet of a 


hundred sail, rarrying one hnndied (h,,,, 
sand “ ugly iiarharians,” the gu-atesi 
danger that liad threatened the sacu’d 
shore's of tlie ” Jaind ol the (iods ” since 
the attempted Mongol invasion m 1281 
Owing to JVrry’s wise firmness, he sue- 
cc’cded m dehveimg the’ lYesiclcmt’s IcdtcM, 
on July 14!li, 185;, to c‘onmiissioiu‘1 s 
a])poinled by the* Shogun, obtaining <ui 
otfic'ial i<‘<'c'q)t, wdncdi slalc’d that the 
c'ommunicxilion had bevn U’ceixc'd “in 
opposition to the law' ol [.ijMn, in oiclei to 
a\c)id the insult to tlie .\mbassadoi ” that 
would ha\’c‘ b(*en iinphc’d in a ju'isistcait 
rc’lusal to accc’pt the c'ommumc ation .in\- 
whc’ic but .d Xag.isaki, considc'ic’d “Ihc’ 
piopiM port loi Intel c oursc'W'ith loi eigners.’ 

It was aiiangc’d that Peiiy should gi\'«' 
the Jajianc’st' authontic’s ample time to 
piepaie a leply to the' PresidcMit’s message*. 
Hc’ .iccoidmgh k'lt tlic* P).i\ ot ^’edo on 
Jul\ i/lh, 185 and u'tumed on Ih’biuai\' 
ipjtii, 1854. Dining his .ibscmce, l\’e\oshi. 
the twelllli Shogun ot the' 'I'okug.iwa 
dynasty, died on August 25th 185; 
His son lye's.id.i suec'e'c'dc'cl him. and lound 
his (io\ei nnient in a cdiaotic state’. 'Jheie 
'Tu D 1.1 indeed, sullicaeiit cauM' 

Before^ pc'i tin b.ition m the 

rLThogunvl ,‘!r ‘i'p 

yisc'is Did tlu'N'ac c ('ch' to the 
stc’in Comniodoie’s cle*inands, tlu'V w'oulcl 
be considtMt'd tiaitois to the'ii country by 
every JapaiU'se, y\ith the* e'xcc'jition ol the 
very small baiul ol “ Dutch Stude'iits,” as 
thc'y vseri’ c\dle‘d, yvlio wc'ic’ c*arn('stlv 
sti lying to me n‘as(‘ Ihc'ii knowledge’ oi the 
Occident, and alre'tidy knc’yv enemgh to 
lUtikc' thc'in h'ailess achocatc’s at the risk 
ol tlieir hve^, ot unie*sti le ted peace’lul, 
eonmie'ic'ial mterc ouise* yvitli loieign 
nations Did the Shc")gun’s ( ahuu't, on 
the’ other hand, nnintain the ti.ichtional 
policy' ol sc'c lu--ion, tlij^*y yvould have to 
fae'e the* conse’cjuc'iices ol ,i ruptuii’ yvith 
the Unitc'cl States. What this dangei 
meant, they yvcdl understood, lor Ihe’y 
knc’w their utter helplc’ssnc'ss against the 
imghty engines ol warfare of the “ lawdess 
ancl arbitrary barbarians,” as the intrudc'rs 
from across the seas weie c'alled in the 
])opulai htc'iature of the day. 

To add to their jK'rplexity, the spnit ol 
discontent prcy^ailing throughout the 
country took, more and more, the direc¬ 
tion oi the Mito school of political thought, 
tending to recognise the Empc’ror at Kioto 
as the sole source of all authority, and to 
look uj)on the Shogun as merely his 
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Majesty’s chief executive officer. The 
impellal Court having jilainly manifested 
its detenniiiation to “ keep tlie sacred soil 
iinsiillied l)y the foieigneis,” it became 
the duty of the Shogun, so the Mito 
sdiolais and tlieii lollowuig argued, to 
(any out tfie linpeiial wishes. 1 he 
Shogun, thev ^aid, must again pistilv tlu* 
u al iu(*a uiig ol his tith*, Si i-i-I <ti 
“ IkulKiiian-Suixiui g (ieneialhsuno.” 11 


Iw ('ould noi sul)(hu‘ tlie ]>arhaiians, it 
vv.is <‘\idenl that he must go, and his 
olti( iu' abohslied, tlie wliole powt'i Inmig 
lesloied to the hands ol the Heaven- 
des( (‘iided Idnperor. 

f)n Inly 15th, f'vo dav^ Indore 

tile dejiartuie ol the American shi})s, the 
Daimiyb ol Mito, a descendant of the 
lanious Mitsukuni, who had made his 
Court, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, the centre of Japanese learning 


and the fountain-head of tlie great Shinto 
Revival, addressed to the Government at 
Yedo a memorial setting forth ten reasons 
against concluding a treaty with tlie 
loreigneis and in favour ol wai against 
thcmi As this ineniorial is, in leahtv, 
a })iofc‘ssion ol laith embodying the views 
ol the anti-loi(Mgn paity, it may uselullv 
l)e heu* giv(*n m full, in the translation by 
Dr. Xilobe m his exct‘llent woik on “ The 
InleKouise Helweeii the 
l iiiled States and japan.” 

I d he annals ofourhistory 
s])eak of the cxjdoits of the 
gieat, who ])lant(‘d oiir banners 
on .ilien s()il , but ne\ er was 
tluMlashol foreign anus lieanl 
within the jirc'cincts ol our 
lioly ground Ia‘t not our 
gi‘ueiatiou be the lir'.l to see 
th(‘ disgrace ol a barb.iriau 
.irinv treading on the land 
will 1 C' our fatliers rest 

2 Aotwitlistanding the 
strict interdiction oi ('hnstian- 
ilv, there are those gnilt\' of 
till' hc'inonsri inu' of profes-.mg 
till'd(H trines of this c'vil seel 
It now Aineru.L be eiiu e 
adnntti'd into oni ia\onr, the* 
ri^i* ol this f.iith IS a inattc'r 
ot i ('1 l.iintN’ 

^ W'li.it ' Traele our gold 
sdvi'r, copper, non .intl sundrv 
usL'lu! in.deiitds for wool 
glas>s and siinil.ir ti ashy ]v'lty 
«irti('l(s' JA'i'ii the limited 
barti'r of the Dutch factoiy 
ought to h.ive bc'cn sttipja* 1 
^ M.mv a tilin' rceently 
h,i\i' Russia and otlu'r eoiin- 
liics sohcite'd toide with ns, 
l)ut llu'v were rc'tused It 
onee \menca be permitted 
the pii\ili'ge, what exciisi' i-. 
tlu'ie for not extending the 
same' to otliei n.itions 

S riu' ])olicv (d the bar- 
baiiaiis is first to enter .1 
e'oimtiy fen* li.idc', tlu'ii to m- 
trodnee their religion, and 
tdterwanls to stir up strite 
and contention Be gindcd bv 
till' ex])e'rii'nce ot our foie 
l.ilheis two centimes bai k . ik'sjnse not the 
ti'ai lungs of tlie ('hmese Ojimm War 

() The' “ Dutch Scholars ” say that our 
pe<iple .should cross the ocean, go tei other 
countries, and engage in active traele This 
is all verv desnable, provided they be as 
bra\e and .stiong as were their ancest()r-> 
in olden time , but at present the long- 
continiic'el ]icace has incapacitated them 
lor any such activity 

7. The necessity of caution against the 
ships now’ lying in the harbour —t e , Perry’s 
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COMMODORE PERRY, WHO OPENED THE DOOR OF JAPAN 
to Western civilisation xn 1854, aftei the exclusion of Western nations 
fox 250 yeais He seexued the opening of a poit to Ameiican trade 





THE BIRTHDAY OF NEW JAPAN OPENING HER DOORS TO THE WORLD AFTER J'.n YEARS 
Comniodure Pciiy ib repiesonted in tins putnic -drawn fiom a contomporaiy print nioetniK tin Japanf‘s«‘ autboi itics 
in l'^r >4 He delivcied Pi esidont Fillmore’s lettei to the Slrngun s comiinssioncis on July 1 Itli To ^ive the antlioii 
ties amjilc time he left Japan and leturncd on Febiiiary J ith, A few weeks latei, on Maidi list, Japan s fii'-l 

ticaty with a Western nation was signed, opening the door to American trade It was tlir birthday of Ni w J ipaii 


S(]ii.i(li<)n - Ihis l)rou;;IU the vali.iiil 
SanunMi to tli(' cajuttil Iroiu 
qiiartt'rs Js it ^\ls(‘ to dis.ipjxmii Ihein •' 

S N^ol only the naval detenee of Nhi^as.dsi, 
but all things lel.itin^’^ to loreii^n atlairs, 
have been (nitrlisted to the two chins ot 
Kiiioda and \abeshiina d'o hold any 
conference vith .i toiei/^ni J’ower outsidi* 
of the J’oit of ?SaLMs.ik'i — as Inis been done 
this time «it lhay.i—is to (Microach ii])on 
their lights .ind trust These jiowertiil 
familu’s will not tlninkfully accept an intru¬ 
sion into tlK’ir vested aiithorit\ 

p The hanyhty deini'anoiir of the bar¬ 
barians now tit tine hoi.i^e has ])Tovoked 
even the illiterate pojnilace Sliouul nothinj^ 
be done to show that the (»overnment 
shares the indiyjiation of the ]ieo])Ie, they 
wall lose all fear and lespei t for it 

TO. I’e.ue and prosperity ot lon^ duration 
luivc eni'rvaled the s])irit, rusted tin* aimoni, 
and bliinti'd the swords ol our men. Dulled 
to case, wMicn shall they be .iroused ^ Is not 
the pri'scnt tlie most auspicious moment to 
epneken their sinews ot war {Su ) 

The Shogun’s (iovernnieiit, in its ex¬ 
tremity, reported matteis to Kioto, and 
finding the Imjierial Tonrt moic stnliboin 
than ever in its antiToreign spirit, it 
decided that the feudal ]ord.s .sliould be 
consulted, and tliat preparations be made 
for national didenci', including the cast- 
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mg ol (amion lioin llu’ imdalol all temple 
bells not m actu.d um- 

Piesident b'lllmoie’s hdtei w.is l.nd 
beloie cdl tin' ieiidal lonls, who, .dmobi 
imanimoiish, di‘ilai(‘d against the opening 
ol the (onnti\ Tlii‘ inoie enliglitmied 
amongst tliimi Tveie in laxoiii ol the 
(‘XjHMiment suggested in the lettei, llial 
the i onnti \’ b(‘ ojieiied (eiiijioi ai il\. d li(‘\ 
aigned tli.it it llie c“\})ei muni ueie tiled 
loi three*, hvc‘, oi e\en ten, \tais, tlu* 
dt'lences ot tlu* counliv <<*nld, in the 
meantime, be nn])io\ed. mod»‘i n amis 
eonld be luornied liom abioad and the 
Samuicii tiallied in tw-ii usi*. so (bat, 
did the exjieiimeiit ])io\e liaimlnl to 
Japani'se inteiests, the lou'igneis might 
be foreibl) expidlefl and ne\ei ])('imitt(’d 
to return. All tins si*(*m(*d to jxnnt to an 
niisuicessful issue ol ('ommodoii* Pc'nv’"' 
mission ; but, lortnnately loi Ja}).in 
and lor the woild, wisei (onnsel ])U‘\ ailed 
The lai-io. tlu* Hi*re(htaiy lvegt‘nl, li- 
kamon-no-K.imi, Lord ol Hikone, who 
governed lor the Sliognn J3’esada dining 
his minority, was slirewd enough to 
understand that a rupture with the 
Americans, and the inevitably disastious 
w.ar that would lollow, would at onci* put 




kc'j Slone \ lew Co, 

OKE of the gateways of JAPAN: THE SEA-PORT OF NAGASAKI 
Nagasaki has played an important part in the history of Japan, and is to-day one of her great portals of commerce 
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an end to the institution of the Shogiinate ; was signed on March Jist, opening the 
on the other hand, he feared the foieigners port ol vShiinoda immediately, and that 
might discover the real state ot Japanese of Hakodate m one year, to Ameri( .in 
liohtics and become aware ot tlu tact that trade, |)iovidmg lor the care ot ship 
they were negotiating with a ruler who wrecked peisoiis ol either nation, allow- 
lacked treaty-making jx'wer, which was mg American citizens to move tieelv 
really vested solely m the Ihiijieroi at within defined limits iomul thi'two Tieaty 
Kioto. VVliate\’er the motives that m- Ports, jirovidmg lot the establishment ol 
duced the Regent, when ('ommodoie a consulate ot the Ihnled Stales at 
Matthew C'albiaith JVriy reajipeared m Shimoda, and including a “ most lavoured 
the Ikiy ol Yedo, wath a squadron in- nation ” clause. 

creased to seven, and later to ten, ships Thus w.is Japan ojieiied alter almost 
ol war, on Februaiy 13th, 1854, found complete seclusion lasting two centuni's 
the Jaj)anese authorities ready to negotiate and a halt. The date of the signing ol 
with him. Aftei seemmglv endless dis- this, the first form.il treaty bi'tween )ap.m 
(iissions, eveiy minute point being the and anv Occidental Pow'er, is memoi.ible 
.subject ol hair-sphttmg waangles, a treaty as the Ihrthda\' ot New' Japan. 
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MISSISSIPPI BAY, WHERE COMMODORE PERRY ANCHORED HIS SHIPS IN 1864 
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THE MAKING OF JAPANESE BEADS AND PAPER LANTERNS 
The art of drilling and rutting gems has been piactised fiom the earliest times in the East, and the drill in the hands 
of the beadinakfr at the to]> of this page is one of the simplest and oldest known, the drill being worked by raising 
tne crossbar like a pump handle Be,ads, like the faniiliar lanterns seen in the bottom picture, are made in millions in Japan. 


















JAPANESE ARTISTS AT WORK A PAINTING CLASS AND A POTTER’S WHEEL 
The art ol the gold lacquer paintei is one of the finest in the world, and its devotees are carefully trained in lacquer 
schools throughout Japan The class here shown is in Shizuoka, paintiiiK the lacquer work in which Japan takes 
precedence of the world. The lower picture shows a Japanese potter inodclhiig in the tanious Kinkosan woiks at Kioto. 
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FACTORY GIRLS AT KIOTO * DECORATING CHEAP POTTERY FOR THE FOREIGN MARKET 
Women and girls plav an important part in the workaday life of Japan, whether in the fields or in the workshops In this 
picture the girls of Obuke, near Kuwana, are seen in the famous pottery works of Nuami Banko, decorating pottery of the 
cheaper kind for the European and Anieiican markets. Thousands of girls work in this way from sunrise to sunset. 
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A GLIMPSE OF A NATIVE CLOG FACTORY AND A BLACKSMITH’S SHOP 
The iipppi pictuie shows the iiitciior of a cloj.; manufactory , in the lower picture a blacksmith and his wife are seen at 
work Itisconinioii foi the Japanese blacksmith, who prefei s to woik sittiiif? down, to be assisted by his wife or daughter. 
The small anvil is suppoited on a stone or wooden block, Hu bellows being manipulated by the blacksmiths foot. 
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AT WORK IN THE RICE FIELDS AND THE FAMOUS TEA PLANTATIONS OF UJI 
In the upper picture Japanese girls are seen gathering rice, the lower picture gives us a glimpse of the great tea 
prdens at Uji, near Kn.to, where tea has been grown foi seven hundred years The Uji tea plantations aie^the most 
famous in Japan, and theie aie shrubs here which are said to have yielded two crops a yeai tor three hundied years, 
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“MEAL-TIME AS AN EXPRESSION OF ART" A JAPANESE HOTEL AND TEA-ROOM 
The nppei pictiii e repi cscnts mcal-tinic at an hotel, whei e meals are served in the Rfuest’s room. The lower picture is of 
a tea-house on a festival day A meal in Japan, it has been said, is always “a polite ceremony and an expiession of art.” 


























THE OPENING OF THE GATES 


T he (’oor havinfif thus boon ])ushe(l ajar 
by the Americans, other nations were 
not slow in ])rofiting theieby. Adinii.il Sir 
John Sterling obtained the signature ol 
the first treaty with (heat Hritain, at 
Nagasaki, on Octobei 15th, 1854 ; Admiral 
Putiatni negotiated a similar one lor 
, _ Russia, signed at Shnnoda on 


Japan s First y 1855 ; .iiid a 

eaingswi vi’itli the xNetlierlaiids 

The Powers ' 1 i 1 i 

w.is ('oncluded on January 

'.oth, i85f). All these treaties (ontained a 
'‘most iavoiired a.ition ” daiise: they 
were more ot tlu* nature* of prehmniaiv 
ron\a*ntions than legulai tieaties, still 
tlu'y o|K‘ned two j)oits to the ships ot 
each nation Shnnoda .ind Hakodate to 
the Unit(*d States, Nagasaki and Hakodate 
to Britain, and Slnmoda and Hakodate 
t(j Russia. 

'I he tiist agree'ineiit between Japan and 
a loieign state* that can be dignified with 
th(‘lull title e)l a Tieatv ot (^oiumeree* 
was e'onchiel(‘d on June Kjth, T<S5(S, w'lth 
the 1 'nite‘d St.ite-s oi Ainerie'a, W'hose* 
Intele*sts vveie ie‘pie*se*nte‘el liy Towaiseiid 
Hairis, who aiiut'd 111 Jap.in, accieehte'el 
as J)iple)niatic Age-iit anel ('e)nsiil-(leneaal, 
111 August, I(S5() The* \e*ai 185S s.iw 
tile e'onchisieMi oi similar tieatie's with the 
Xi'therlanels, Russia (neat Ihitani, Fraiiee*, 
.uiel Portugal, that with Bi it.ini be*ingnege)- 
liate’d by Le)id Jdgni. '1 lie* w^hole periexl 
lioin 1854 to iS^e) may lie called the 
j)(‘rioel ol tre*aty-making , its histoiy is 
.1 le'coid ol a leaig struggle be*twe‘en we.ik, 
distr.icted JajMii, as repieseiited by the 
A Period hnnid She'igun.ite*—the last 

fX years of Its eMsti'iicee ontniiially 

M ^ threateneel by the ever-grow'- 
ing, lieicely anti-foieign, Im- 
p.'riahst Party—and the strong, deter¬ 
mined, and fanly uintt'd Occidental Poweis. 
In this struggle the weak made use of the 
usual weatxins ot debility . cunning, jire- 
varication and tiresome piocrastmation ; 
the strong used many reasonable arguments 
—this was notably the case with the sjiokes- 
men of the United State—but their 
ultima ratio was, after all, might. It was 
consciousness ol the superior might of 


A Period 
of Treaty 
Making 


the loreigners that extorti'd from tlie 
Jajianese tieaties d(‘e})ly olh'iisive to 
their national prule and, in the })0])ulai 
estimation, harmful to their inteiests. 
There is little doubt that these conventions 
lesulted, m tlu* end, to the benefit of Jajian, 
as the vei V situation ol inferiority in W’hii h 
they }>la(ed her did tiuk h to spur the 
nation onw'.ird m its ])rogr(*ss, causing 
it to advance, w’lthout }>ause, until it 
had, by its own exertions, lilted itsell to 
a jdaiK* w’here equal lights could no 
longei be di*ni(*d to it and the comity ol 
nations wais obliged to open its ranks to 
admit New' J.ip.in on teinis ol ecpiahty. 

'1 he entiaiue ol Jajxin into active inter¬ 
com sc* W'lth torc*ign nations w'as not acconi- 
jihshed without .i g>eat strain. J'he great 
ma|ority of the* fieuely })atriotic Sanmr.u 
looked upon t‘\en the hall-hc*artc*d lom- 
. pli.mc(* of the Shogun’s 
. .. (io\eminent watli loieigii 


Great Change 


dc'iuands as high ticason to 


the* sacred cause ol Jajian. 
In T<S5(), Yokoham.a (stiictly speaking, tiist 
the neighbouring post-town ol K.inagawa), 
Nagas.iki, and Hakodate* bec'amc* the seats 
ot torc'ign settlements undei lor(*ign consular 
juiisdu tion, and the* lirst Phristian mis- 
sion.iiies to enter Jaj).!!! since* ( luistiamty 
had bec*n iuthlc*ssly stani]>ed out twx) and a 
h.ilt c'cmtuiK's ago in.id<* their ajqK'arance 
From that date* until the* n*storation ol 
the* Impellal pow'c*r in 1808, theie was 
esjiecially in the sixtic*^, a sad tiequenc'y ol 
teirible out 1 age's on loreigners. 

Thc*sc' murderous attacks weic*, no doubt, 
due ill many c .ises b) jirovocative conduct 
on the jiart ol the* victims .is wdien 
Mr L. Richardson, an Kughshman, 
paid with his life lor his temeiity m 
ciossing the line ol march of the men-at- 
arms of the Lord of Satsuma, ncai Nama- 
mugi, on the great Tok.aido road, on 
Scjitember 14th, 1862. But they w'c'ie 
frecjuently the unprovoked acts ol fanatical 
patriots, thirsting for the blood ot the 
hated loreigners or anxious to involve the 
Shoguiiate m the dire trouble caused by 
foreign reprisals. The attack on tlie 
British Legation m Yedo on July 5th, 1861, 
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PICTURESQUE ENTRANCE TO THE DUTCH LEGATION BEFORE THE GREAT CHANGE 



HOME OF THE AMERICAN LEGATION IN THE EARLY DAYS OF FOREIGN INTERCOURSE 
EARLY CENTRES OF WESTERN INFLUENCE IN JAPAN 
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' ' SIK RUTHERFORD ALCOCK THE EARL OF ELGIN 

Tli< fust British icpiesentative iii Japan after the He negrotiated the first full treaty between Great 

establishment of peiinaneiit diplomatic relations. Britain and Japan—a commercial treaty signed in 18 j8 


1); loiifit'd to tlu‘ lattci ot oulragos. 

'rii(' iiiiti-di Miin>tL’i. Mr. (aftoiwards Sir) 
Kill IhM loi <1 AU'tv k. was iiiiabU* to obtain 
h (»m 11ll' (io\ (>i nincnt jiavnicnl ol 

tli( jndi iiiiiit \ licdi in.Hided toi tins outra/^(* 
It I'' nowbiidei tlif ( abiiu't ,it Yedo bosi- 
tail'd tocoinpU not only with this demand 
but witli lh(' otluT ]H‘reinptoiy 
ToriTb'**' H*(|iU'sts ot toieiL^n l\)\vt‘is, 
FaTtion li as then insistence on tiie 

* ojunnii; ol otliei <ind more con- 
M'liRnt liaibouis tliaii those designated m 
the oi!;;inal ( onventions Political assassi- 
n.iliops weie the oidei ot the day. 1 he 
di'.ith, in 1S5P ot the Shogun Ueyoshi 
ociino'd in siispii loiis ciiiTinistances. Ills 
\ounj; Slice essoi Ut'sadii, ihed in 
scenis \\>iv probabh' that he, hk(‘ his lathei 
bi to. t' him, was “ iemo\I'd ” .it the mitiga¬ 
tion ol the powi'itul bold ol Mito. I'his 
ieiid.d pinue wms the bitter eiu'iny ot the 
Shngnnat(‘. When Naiiakira succeeded 
his I'liothei as Lord ol IVIito, in t 82 (), the 
pio\nice' w.is loin by dissensions between 
the Impeli.di^t l.iction, the adherents ol 
the Shogunate, and a third party whose 
oiiHiions Ihutuati’d and tended tow^ardsthe 
view's ol w'hatev'er jiarty appealed to be 
gaming the uj>pei hand. 

This troubled condition of ]\Iito had 
led to opi'ii levoli against tlie Shogun’s 
tioviTumeiit. It w'as sup}>ressed without 
mill h ditTiculty, but was, nevertheless, ol 
iin[H)rtan('e as the first sitious rising m 


arms alter neaily two and a halt centuries 
ot protound jieace. It IkuI maiked Mito 
m the eyes ot the Shogunate, as a dangei- 
ous, tuibulent district ; its luler took 
no pains to conceal his hostility to the 
‘ usurper ” a I Yedo, as he and his 
followers, known as the* “ M;to School,” 
considered liim. 

On the removal ot lyes.ida. it became 


ncH'c'ssaiv, m acrordaiu'e with the law% lor 
a piinc'e of the' Thic‘C Honourable Families 
(( io-san-ke'd to be sOt^cled as Shogun. One 
ol them, the Lord Hitotsu-bashi, w^as a son 
ot Xanakira, Lonl ol Mito. Ii Kamon-no- 
Kaini, the Taiio ((ireat Klder), or Heredi¬ 
tary Kegeiit, who had ruled tor the minoi 
lyesada (though a man interior in 
govc'rning ca]).icitv to lyc'sad.i’s pre- 
(lecessor, the strong and farseemg Shogun 
Ivc'yoshi), gave many jiioots ol ^hrewab 
uess and determination. He succeeded, by 
cunning jicditical manceuvri's, m obtaining 
the ap])omtment as Shc>gun ot the Lord 


The Waning 
Days of 
The Shoguns 


ot Ki-shu, then only twelve 
years old, thus ensuring a con¬ 
tinuance ot the' tutelage he 
had so Icing exeicisec^. The 


Lord of Mito w\is sentenced to close 


confinement in his palace, eind all the 
feudal lords .suspected of being his siiji- 
]>c)rters were imprisoned or compelled to 
abdicate. In the fulne.ss ot his ap]iarent 
pow'cr, the Regent wtis murdered on 
Maich 24th, i8bo, in bioacl daylight, at 
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the Kurtvmon. or BJack Gate, of the 
Shflgun’s cxstle in \'e«lo. the assassinN 
iHJing retaineis ol the Lord of Mito. Thus 
\cVtninaUH\ t\vo c,iioor o( a statt'^inau who 
was l>y no iiumun uiitavonuthh* \o irUti- 
u)Uise with nati(»ri>, that 

W was nu‘viuiMr Hi'' m thv 

Ki*t;oiu'V, AikIo lsii-Nliiina'iu>-Kaini. nai- 
rowly oscapoci a siniiiai hito. In h(‘ 
i;as attac'kod and m'VcmoIv \V()undi‘d. He 
lOon attciw^irds losi^i^iK'd lus othce. 

Durin^t,^ these Iroiilded years, the later 
’fittics and early sixties, the land lesoiiiided 
with the cry ot Jo-i !—“ Expel the 
ioieigners ! ”—but it wa^ not to be taken 
as an indieation that the whole nation was 


The feeluiK in favour of ih,. 
his decadent rule, and of the i,,,,,.,, 

of all iKUver to the IvmiH-u,., l,,,l 
tai beyond the most sangunit i,,, 
tioiis c)i thc‘ small band ot Mjj^ , , 
who wviv responsj/de /,,/ , 

/he spnits of ^uch Kad.i ^ ^ 

(h<‘d in I7 )’b ; Mnhurlu, who (hrd m i-o 
and .Voto-on, who Jived down to j\.j 
must indeed luiw rejoiced c'ould ihi \ 
haye seen how' thoroiif^dily the nation lud 
I ee line inipregnatefl b\’ their teaching, (he 
KNiiIt of their studies ot aneient japanesf' 
histoiy and of the Shinlo eiilt. Every 
liirther st('j) taken by theSliogiin’s (iovein 
ment in (omphance with foieign (kanni' s 



WHERE BRITISH INFLUENCE IN JAPAN WAS INTRODUCED 
This old temple in Yedo was, between the years 18,*»l-'>‘l, the residence of Lord Elgin, the First British Envoy to 
Japan, and it is histone, therefoie, as the earliest home of British influence in the empire of the Mikado 


animated by bailed of the stiangeis. There 
IS abuiKiant piool that the masses were 
quite ready to live on terms ot cordiality 
with the intruders from abroad so long 
as they respected national (ustoms and 
etiquette, and relrainefl Irom the over¬ 
bearing conduct too often indulged in by 
the Occidentals with very sh.idy jiasts 
who began to swarm into the treaty jiorts, 
especially into Yokohama, from the Pacihc 
Sloyie and from the gold diggings in 
Australia. Jo-i! often meant, in the 
mouth of an ardent Imperialist, not so 
much an appeal to his lellow-eountrymen 
to “ expel the foreigner ” as a hint that it 
was high time to “ ex )el the Shogun ” 
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was looked U})on by the Imjierialists as 
another sign of the iittei inability ot the 
authorities at Yedo to preserve the national 
honour, that was ronsideied at stake. 
The treaty woth Portugal, in 1H58, was 
follow'cd by one concluded with Prussia m 
i8(}i, by which time the dqilomatic repre¬ 
sentatives of foreign Povyers had already 
been admitted to Yedo, foreign consuls 
resided at the Treaty Ports, and the sub¬ 
jects of their nations were placed under 
their jurisdiction, as m China and in the 
Mohammedan States of the Near East. 
Foieign trade was dcvelojiing at a great 
rale, the exjxirt ol many articles causing 
a sharp rise in prices, adding greatly to 








THE BRITISH FLEET AT ANCHOR OFF YOKOHAMA IN 
The era of a nti-foreiffii feeling: m Japan had not passed away in the treaty-making pci lod of the later 'fifties, and 
the piesence of such a fleet as this acted as a stimulus to reflection when negotiations became protracted. 

tlie r(;st oi liviiif^, and, ronsequeiitlv, to three jmtsc ms. The Slid/i^un’s war-steanier, 

tlu‘ ar.li-li)i(M,i;n spirit of the indif^nant K.in-iin-Marii, of 250 tons, built for 

Samurai, wlio made liequent niiiiderous him by th(‘ Diiti h, and manned by a 

(msl.ni^dits on forei^nuM's. To add to the Jajianest* eiew oi sevi'iity, had erosst'd 

national teelinj.; oi exaspei<ition, came tlu* the Pacific in ioity days to San Francisco, 

attempt oi Russia to obtain ])ossession ot to herald the appioach of the three 

the Inland oi 'J sushima, m i(S()i, British “ ambassa.dors.'' She was the first Japan- 

intc'rvention being necessaiy to compel esc warshi}) to yisit a ioreign ])ort, and it 

Ik'i to desist tiom Ikm* juiipose. On ischaiacteiistmoi those days ol the infancy 

|uly 5th in the same year o('curH‘d the ot Japan’s Nayy that her officers and 

d(‘sj)(‘iate att.u k on the P>iitish Legation. crew looked iqxm the unusiudly seyere 

A l.qiaiK'se embassy was (h'sjiatched to gales tlu'y ('luounteuxl as being the 

tli(‘ (.ipitals ot the Tieaty Po\\(‘is, with normal atmospheric conditions to be 

nistriu tions to obtain the jiostponement met with on the ocean, and weathered the 

ot the opening ol additional [loiTs. continual storms with jieriect eijuanimity. 

This was the first legular mission, spending their tew hours ot leisure m 

])roperly accredited, by ]a])an to ioreign playing gc, the national game of chequers. 

Poweis*, It re.icluxl Europe in iSbi, but 'I'he Ja]>anesi-mission ol i8b2, by bringing 
h.id been pnreded, in iStio, by a visit forwaid evei y possible .irgimumt to e\])lain 

p.iid to the Unite'd States by three oi the why the Shogun’s Government found itself 

Shogun’s othcials, with a staff oi seventy- unable tc> iullil the conditions previousl}^ 



HISTORIC MOMENT IN ANGLO-JAPANESE RELATIONS: SHOGUN RECEIVING LORD ELGIN 
The first audie.nce of Lord Elgin with tho Shogun, on the occasion of the negotiation of the first treaty with Japan. 
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JAPANS FIRST TREATY OF COMMERCE WITH GREAT BRITAIN 
A contemporary picture illustrating the exchange of credentials between the Japanese coinimssioiiei s and the Earl 
of Elgin, in 1858, on the occasion of the negotiation of the first full tieaty of romineicc between Bnt.iui and Japan 


agreed to, slu(f(‘(l(‘(l in obtaining lioin the 
Powers the postiKinement ol tli(* o|)ening 
ot additioiitil ])orts, promising, on the other 
hand, tliat th(‘ obstacles si ill jmt in the 
way of tiad(‘ at tlie j)oits «dr(‘ady opt*ned 
would be lemoved 

The visit ol this embassy to luiiope and 
America was flaught with most important 
consequences, deeply attectmg the ])ohcy 
ol Japan. Not only did its members, whose 
intelligence, c^oiirtesy, and relinenient w^on 
golden opinions m e\'ery ('a])ital they 
visited, le.ihse by the evidence of their 


own eyc's the futility of ic^sistance to the* 
armaments of the Occident, but they bc'g.in 
to see foreigners in cjiiite a new light The 
friendliness of their rc'ception convince(f 
them that the foreigners had bc'cm grossly 
maligned ; those* whom they had been 
taught to look ujion as coaise barlianans, 
animated by sordid motives, they found 
to be cultured folk inspned by the bc‘st 
intc'ntions towards Japan, 
apan a Whilst the ambassadors ot the 

Abroad Shogun were* thus being con¬ 

verted, by ac’tual experience, 
to more friendly leehngs towTirds forc'igners, 
the hot-headed jiatriots at home were 
becoming daily more infuriated at the 
presence in their midst of the men 
from across the sea. On June 26th, 18O2, 
a party of them again made a desperate 




att.ic k on the Jhitish 1 (‘gallon 111 ^'cd(), at 
th.it tunc local(“d in th(‘ I ('inpli* ol 1 n-Avu- 
ji, wheie the ( haige d’aHaiies I ii'iiti'iiant- 
('olonc ‘1 Nc'.ilig h.id oiu c' nioK' tak(‘n uj) 
his (juaitt'rs, ,ilt(‘i i(‘si(hng lot somi* 
tune .it \'okohani.i In spip' ol thi* 


Attack on 
the British 
Legation 


piot(‘( tion supposed lo bi‘ givc’ii 
l)V t lu* nunii'i on^ men - al¬ 
arms on dut\ (la\ and night, 
liunishc'd b\ the Sh(“)gun’s 


Govc'inmc'iit, the laiiatbs (ecsled in 


eiileiing the Ja'g.ition and 111 killing 
tw'o ol tin* Jhitisli m.iimi"- belonging 
to the guaid sii])ph(*d by the llci't. riic- 
evident insec‘uiil\' ol W-do iiidiK c'd ( olonel 


Nc*alc* to K'tiirn to Yokohama, .md the 


Ihitish Govc^rnment e.wcted an indi'innity 


of £i(),o()() for the* ianiih(‘s of the two 
victims. Wdiilst th(* negoti.alions m con- 
nec ticjii wath the* re])aratioii loi this d.is- 
tardly outi.igc* were m jirogress, the 
Richardson incident oc'cuiii'd, that has 


been alrc*ady refern‘d to. ivicli.n dson’s 
answer to one ol his English companions, 
who attem[)ted to dissuade him fiorii 
iiding })ast the litl(*r in which Shim.i/u 
Saburo, father, uncle by adoption, and 
guardian ot the young T.ord of Satsimia, 
was being earned, witliout disnioiinfing or 
saluting : “ Let me alone. I have lived 
fourteen years m China, and know how 
to manage these peoide ! ” snjiphes tlie 




THE BEGINNING OF BRITAIN’S DEALINGS WITH JAPAN 
A frithcr scene ui Loid Elgin’s histone mission to negotiate the earliest commercial treaty between Great Biitaiii 
and Jajian is line illustrated by an artist of the day The earl is seen being received by the chief Ministers of Japan 


The Fat*r 
of a British ^ 
Merchant ‘''"I" 


t‘X])LiiKiti(jn ()l the loolli.ii(Iv ('ondiic 1 
cost him hi" Ilk' and lod to the st‘\c‘K‘ 
wonndinf^o)l t lu' ot hc'i two lhiL;lisliini‘ii--1h(‘ 
lady witli them had a inir.unlous ('sc.ipc'. 

( liarlt's I. Kuhaidsoii had l)(*conu‘ 

accii'tornod, diiiin/4 his l()n.L( icskIoikc* as 
a nu'uliaiit at Slianghai, to 
look upon “ natives ” with ron- 
Ihnihle to apjacc lalc^ 

the difleieiK'e hi'twc'en the' 

snl)inis"i\e down-tiodden ( hinese cooht's 
and the proud. Iieici' )a[)anese Samurai, 
man hin.t;, Inlly aimed, as an (‘"Coit to 
then teiidal lord, he imdouhtedly biou^lit 
upon himsell the teiiihle late that was 
slinitly to Ic-ad to the hist act ot w’ar 
by Ihitain aj^aiiist j.iji.in. ('olonel Neale 
having w'lsely restr.imed thi* meeiised 

loreign (omnmnity fiom violent eonrses, 
a demand was pu'scaited, m legiilai lorm, 
to tlie Shogun’s (n)V('rnmeiit I01 the 
aiiest and punishnK'nt oj the man wdio 
had killed Riehaidson, and foi pavmcnt 
ot “ blood-moiu'V ” to the extent ot 
£100,()()() trom the Shogun’s Cioveinment, 
and an a iditional sum Irom the Daimiyd 
of Satsiima. dins teudal loid jiioving 
unwalhng to (omply with the demand for 
the suiTc'udc'r ol his man-at-arms, and 
for the payment of an indemnity. Admiral 
Kupei appeau'd before Kagoshima on 
August 11th, i8t)j, and, negotiations 


being liintli'ss, pnueided to .k tioii. 
dhit't' sl(xim('is, leientK pin(has(‘d by 
Satsuma as flu* nueleiis ot it" navy, w’cne 
eaj)tui(‘(l and burnt, tlu' shote batteru's 
wc'U' dismantled b\ tlu' Ino ot tlu* 
s(|uadion, .ind tlu^ piosjx'rous town ot 
Kagoshima, wdiich had at the time' a 
jiopulation ol about 180,000, was almost 
(Miliiely laid in aslies. 

This bombardment, which took jilac'c' 
on August 13th, 18(1;, seiM'd to bung the' 
rulcTs of Satsuma to ic'ason, and ought to 
have (onvmeed any people less stiff- 
iK'eked th.in the Japanese aristoeiaey oi 
that tune' that the' tou'igners w’c'it' m 
giim e'arne'st, and daiigeious to tackle*. 
It was Britain tdone that in this rase 
t<iught the lesson A year h.iidly elapsed, 
ancl it was rc'jieatc'd on another ro.ist by 
an intc'rnational scpi.idion. Another 
jiowTrful feudal jinnee, the Lord of 
CluVshu, or Nagato, wdiose* forts com- 
manclc'cl the Strait of Shimo- 
noseki, the narrenv W'estern 


Feudal 
Prince's Act 
of Folly 


entrance to the Inland Sea, 
disjilayed his loyalty to the 
Emj^ieror, and Ins devotion to the ulti.i- 
patriotic, anti-foreign Court Party .it Kieito, 
by causing his battc'rit's to fire u|xm 
several vesst'ls, merchantmen and wai- 
sliijis, jxissing through the stiait. Thc*se 
out!ages took pkice m June and July, 
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1863, and were ]m>mptly avenged by 
Aincrica and France. The United vStates 
warship Wyoming sank one of Cho- 
shu’s ships, exploded tlie ])oiler of another, 
and did sonie other damage m an action 
with the swaggering prin('t‘’s squadron and 
batteru's on July i()th, i8()3, m retalia¬ 
tion tor the tiring, on the 25th of the 
pievioiis month, at th('American merchant 
steamship P('inhroke - an insult to the 
St.irs and StiijK's, but nothing more, 
ioi the ( hb-shfi gunnels weit* on th.it day 
unskillul, and the Peinbiokt' vv.is not 
hit. On July 20th, i8()p lour days after 
the pnnitixe \ isit 
ot the W'yoninig, 
the fiig.it( Seinirainis 
and the gunboat 
1 aiu rede, both tlying 
the t r 1 c 01 o 111 ol 
Kranct‘, the liig.iti* 

.ilso beating tlu' tl.ig 
ot Admiral James, 
ap|)(Mred 111 the str.iit 
to administei punish¬ 
ment ioi the shots 
hied, on Jiilv 8th, at 
t ht' Frt'iu'h di'spatch- 
boat Kien-cliang .is 
sh(‘ lay at aiulioi. 

Th(‘ Chd-shfi ai tilh'i y 
would seem to h.iye 
been piactismg assi¬ 
duously since their 
“ wide firing at the 
Pembroke, tor tlu'y 
hulled the sin.ill 
bdench waishipst'wn 
tnn(*s, and mthidi’d 
sen o u s d .i m a g e. 

Admn.il |.iures le- 
turned thi'si* shots 
wath comjxnmd ni¬ 
ter e s I, lor the 
Senni.unis and J an- 
crede not only flespowd the ofti'udmg 
battery, but .k tually landial an armed loice 
on thesacKxl soil oj japan Ihe landing 
]).irty of 180 seamen and 70 soldieis had 
a shaiqi binsh with the lioojis ot ('hb-shu, 
and ie-(Mnbarked attei comj)letnig the 
dainagi' begun by then ships’ guns. 

Another blow' had been stiuck at the 
gates of Old Jajian. and h.id set them 
quiveimg; Ja])anese waiiiiors had been 
defeated on their nati\e soil by a handful 
of the hated foreigneis. d he tact oi the 
successful landing nnjires^ed the men ot 
Chb-shu more than the wreckage caused 
5O0 


by the French ships’ shot and shell; 
more than the stout reply made by the 
.sixteen guns of the Netherlands corvette 
Medii.sa, when, on July nth, she had 
to run the gauntlet under the concen¬ 
trated fire of the Shimonoseki forts and 
ot Chb-shu’s recenth' accpiired warships. 
Through the action ol th(' Ford of Satsuma, 
Japan had become embroiled with Great 
Britain ; the Lord of Chb-shu had .set Ins 
country at loggeihe.uls wath no less than 
tlnee Powers—Hit' United .States, France, 
and the Xetheilands—all at the same time. 
Jt IS highly probablt'that the ruler of ('hb- 
shu thus at'hieved 
one ol his print ijial 
amis, tlu' Cl eating ot 
tioiiblt' tor tht' (io\’- 
(‘ r n in cut o t t h e 
.Shogun; lor his 
artillery offn ers, well 
ve 1 St' il t h ro 11 g h 
tiaiislations ol Dutt h 
m.inuals, m tlu' ait 
ol guimt'ry, must 
hayt' kiiow’ii th.it 
Iht'y t'ould not long 
withstand the torces 
(he nasit's of the 
out 1.1 get! Powers 
wt)uld sooner or Liter 
.irr.iy ag.iinst the 
delenct"> of the strait. 

1 mu' altei tmu', 
in K.istern politics, 
.itlai'kst)!! loieigners 
are (11* 111) e 1 a t e 1 \ 
j)la lined by those 
ojiposed to the (ioy- 
ei nmeiit lor the time 
being Ioi the purjiost' 
ol m\ olving it m difti- 
cultit's that will bring 
it into contemj)! and 
liaMt'ii Its t.dl. In the 
case ol th(‘ Shimonoseki outiages, tlie 
Shbgun’s (iov'ernment w.is soon lu'ld in a 
yu'ebythe offended Pow'crs, (iieat Ibitain 
h.ivmg joined then* dijdom.itic action, 
although she liadsutYered neither d.imagc 
noi nisLilt from ('hb-shu, but inspn*ed by the 
necessity tor.showing jajian lhat the Pow'ers 
W'ere as one m then detei mmation to ensure 
the obseryance of treaties. The Baku-fu 
w'liggled .md stiuggled ; but the vice held 
light, and after endless negotiation.s the 
l^owers informed the Shogun that they 
'W'ould uiiflertake what he sei'ined jiowerless 
to(*ffect; they would chastise Chb-shu and 



ADMIRAL SIR AUGUSTUS KUPER 
who conimandeil expeditions at Kagoshima in 1S(>{ and 
.at Shimonobeki 111 IHiU, to compel the Japanese to re¬ 
open the latter port in observance of the new treaties. 



Mr Clias L Richardson was a notable Eng^hsh merchant of Shanghai, who paid with his life for histeineiity in cross¬ 
ing the line of march of the men-at-arms of t e Lord of Satsuma on Sept 14, without dismounting or saluting. 
He was killed by a man in the line, and this picture repiesents Satsuma envoys paying indemnity to Britain. 



lord of CHG^HU’S envoys paying indemnity for firing on foreign VESSELS 

At the height of Japan’s anti-foreign feeling, in 1863, the Lord of Chd-shu, a feudal prince, whose forts commande i 
the Strait of Shimonoseki, fired upon passing ships, and this picture shows his envoys paying indemnity for the outrage. 


JAPAN PAYING THE PRICE OF ITS ANTI-FOREIGN POLICY 
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()]>on the* lo lli(' slii])^ ot all nations. 

In the hist wrek oi SejiL'mln'i, TNt)4, 
an international sqnadion, eoiisistinj; 
□1 nine Ihitish wai ships comevini^, 
hesules then usual eoin]>l(Mn('nt ol l\o\'al 
Marines, a battalion oi th.it splendid 
lorce thiee I'leiich and loin Ncilua lands 
ships oi war, and <i stiMin^'lnp (haiteied 
by the lhntt‘d St.lies to n-present tluai 
N.ivv, at th.it tune bnsil\ 

wo ^ oung m f j W’.ll .'it 

en in lH)nu' .iiiiKMud in tlu‘ Sli.iit 
Gower St. , , , ' ' , , ,. 

oi Shnnollo^ekl ninka vi(t‘- 

Adnnr.il Sir Aii.e^iisiU'. Knpi'i in H.M S. 
Eaiyalus I'Ik' most inleiestmy stt'p in 
the atl(Mn))ls to settle the matti'i without 
bloodshed was the s('lt-nnj)osed mission 
oi ( one illation nmlert.ikiii bv two \ouni; 
(dib-shu (lansineii who had lei'eiith 
Msited hhn^land b\ ste.ilth Jh'.iiini^ in 
London ol tin piopost'd loenne 
nie.isuK's to be ailopttsl .i^.inist iluii 
loid, th('\ had liuiiie*! b.u k to j.ip.in, 
lo\all> to w.iin th.it inime oi tlu 
daiiLte'i hi' would iik m b\ opposinit the 
nikk"ht oi the Oiiidi'iit .ind espeu.ilK oi 
Ihitain, whose powu h.id been i(\tale<l 
in a thoiis.ind w<i\s to then wondiiitiLt 
eye's and (piK k mtelli,i;en( e riieii noble 
mission ])lo\e(l .ibollne, the bold ot 
( hb'shh stiiieiied his ne( k .ind deil.iii'd 
hc' could not dlsieej.lld the oideis issued 
to him lepealedh b\ the- S.uied Ibn}H'ior. 
,uid onee b\ the shbi^im. I he \ei\ t.ii 1 
of the vonn;,;; men appe.irm,e: betoie then 
lord on this jx.u i--m.ikm,i: <‘iiand (.iiisod 
them to be looked ujxni at the time as 


K'neg.ides, da//l(‘d and ('oiiupted by the 
iilluiemeiit oi stran/^i‘ c itu's—.ibove all, oi 
London. The nltr.i-patilotic Samuiai of 
('hd-shu did not know (iow'c'r Street, 
whc're tlu' youn^^ men h.id chvelt ! 

\\’hatever eonti'inpt tlii'V mein red in 
iiSf)4, later \e,irs weii' to see tlii'in ladc'ii 
with wc'll-desei \'ed honours and i.imoiis 
bewond the bordc'is oi that Nc'W’ J.ip.in 
they h.i\c' so [lowei liilly helju'd to make. 
'1 lu' (‘Idc’i ol the' two w'.is Inouyc' Hnnta, 
the othei Itc") Shunsuke d'hev .ire now 
known the w'oild o\ei .is the M.ircpns 
Inonye K.iwoi u .ind Ih mee ltd Llirobnmi. 
All .iltempts at .i settk'inent by dijilo- 
ni.itii me.ins h.i\mf4 i.iiled, Vuv-Adinn.il 
Sn Ani^U'-ins Kiipi'i’s f^niis, .md thosi' 
ol the otlu'i bowels eo-opi'i .itniLt. sjiokc' 
out the nl/nihi jiiho ol the niitati'd 
Oiiideiit h'lom Si'jtteinbi'i 5th to the 
^^th, lSt)| .ill me.'ins ol otieiK e ot di'teiii e 
possessoil .it Shimoiioseki b\ the Loi d ot 
( hd-shn well' deslioyi'd. his mimetoiis 

_ , .. L^inis lemoM'd b\ till' 

Remarkable ' , 1 .i . 1 

. , . Intel n.ltlon.il ilret. .111(1 .1 

Act by the 1.1 

. c* . mimbei ot his w.ii i lois 

United States in, . . i 1 

killed, '^miU' n| till m duini^ 

.1 shoit, but biisk I iii^.i.i^i nielli on shon 
1 111' tec .il( iti.ml bold ol ( h(’>-shu m.idt' 
(omplete submission to the lN)Weis, .ind 
till' ^h(‘>i;mrs (io\eminent .i^ii'ed to pay' 
.111 indemnity’ ol thi«‘(' million doll.iis \ 
not.ible t.K t m loimeetion with this tine 
im})(»sid on th>‘ nation is that the I’nited 
St.ills, nineteen ye.irs l.itc'i, in iSS 
returne(l to J.ip.m then shaie ot the 
indemnity, .mioimtmi; to (137000. 



SHIMONOSEKI AT THE TIME OF THE EXPEDITION AGAINST THE LORD OF CHO-SHO IN 18(11 





THE REAL CREATORS OF NEW JAPAN 


T m*' diastir j)iini^hm(‘nt inflirtt'd by tin; 

Powci s bad lai -i (.\k liin^ ( onst'qucna's , 
both ‘.he l<Mdin?< clans, Satsnnia and 
( hb-shu. had now bfcoiiK' convinced, by 
billt'i ('\|)eiUMU'e, ol tlu' Inlililv of opposi- 
lion with Hu* means at then disposal, 
to the detc'i nnnation ol the* P(»wers to 
maintain tlu'ii tieatv rights, ^niaiant(‘einf^ 
Ik'i inlenonrsc, witlini ('C'lt.iin limits, 
With the jx'ople ot Jap.in '1 hese di[)lo- 
inaiK ni'-ti nnu'nts Tn.i\ wc'll ha\e sc{*m<‘d 
o tht'in nu'ie w.istt* papei, ta< kinj; the 
saiulion ol the hanpt'ioi, wdioso im- 
poHa'ue as tlu’ hea\c‘n-sent iiu'arnation 
ot tlu' nation.d spnit loomed itreater in 
tlu 11 (We^ da\ b\ d.iv m ])ioportion a^ 
that ol the '^libi^nn dwindled The latter 
ap|»<ai<d to the hot-headed S.miui.ii ol 
tlu utH'at sontlu'in and Nuith-westein 
( tails a < 1 .lit V line ksiei tial- 
li( kine, w it h t he n.ition.il honour 


The Clans 
and the 


and shamelnlh siibmittinj^ to 
emperor ,h(t.itlon. thus belvill.^ 

the \ei\ natnit ol his aiu lent ollu (*, tlial 
ol " Pai bai ian-< ompellniLt t'omm.ind<‘r-in- 
( liiet ’ (St I I-1 ai ^hbi;nn) 

the posituui ol the poweilul clan ol 
t lib-shu at this p( nod w.is c h.nac tt*ristic 
ol the ( haotu st.ite into whu'h |.i}>.iiu*se 
politus h.id lapidK diiil»'d alter the* lii'st 
• onlait with the mastcrliil (K < ideiit had 
torn the sinj) ol stall* trom hei ancient 
niooiini^s hi iSt); on Soptc*mbei joth, 
the ictaineis ol the hold ol (hb-shu 
liiiiiishcd the ^n.nd ol one* ol the j^ales ol 
till Inipc’i.il Pal.K'e at Kibto. dhey had 
hatiheil a }dot, m conjunction with sc\en 
( onit Nobles (Kuf^e), to obtain possession 
ol the k'mpi'ior’s peison, m piiTsuance of 
tlu* tiaditioiial jxilicv that dictated such 
an evtieme stcj) wheiieNcr his Imperial 
Majc'stv .i])jH*aied, m the* ojiimon ol the 
c onsj)n .itors, to be m the hands of wicked 
Ol nKomp(’tt*nt adviseis—m this case* the 
Shb;4un <md his Cabinet. To secuie the 
J^anpc'ior’s pc'rson had been the means, 
time altei time in days ol yoie, ol “ saving: 
the c*mj)iu‘ ” to the satislac'tion of the 
discontc'iitc'd ])artv, his ca])tors beinf; 
tianslormed, in oiu* momc'ut, Irom “ rebels 
against the* Iin]H*iiiil Court ” (("hb-teki) 


into loyal guardians ol the tin one. The 
('hb-shfi plot was, howewr, frustrated 
bv the* vigilaiK'e ol the* shogun’s sj)ies 
swarming about the Im[)enal ('ourt, 
wdiich, on b(*mg inlormed ol its danger, 
closed tlu* giomuls ol the jiahu'c* to the 
A M k A ( hb-shu mi‘n 1 hey r(*tired 
At <Kc tothi*ir j)ro\ mcc', ac (*omj)ani(*d 

o , ^ . b\ tlu'ir se\en s\’inj)athisers 

amongst tlu* (o.iit Nobl(*s, 
two ol whom Iwakura .ind Saw’a. were, 
lat(*t on, to }>lav im])oitan1 ]Mits m the* 
le-oiganisation ol the c-inpire For the* 
tmu* being the ^hbgiin’s inlluriuc'at the 
lunju'icn’s ('oni t w’as ])aramounl, but tlu* 
lesolutc* nu*n ol ( hb-shu weie not (*asily 
tuin(*d horn then j)nij)ose. J he\ miisteit*d 
in huge* mnnb(>rs then lanks me leased by 
many Kb-nin (hteiallv, “ w.i\e-men ”)— 
Samurai w ho, loi one n'ason oi anotlu*r, had 
bee oinedetac lied trom then cl.nis d« '])i‘i .itc*, 
ad\entiiious swashbnclileis. most ol them. 

With gieat (iuig\ tlu* coaiu illois ot 
the Lord ot ('hb-shu s»*t about t he oi g uiisa- 
tion ot this ( lowd oi undist ij»hiu*d warnens. 
aiul took lull ad\’ant.ig(* ol siudi notions ot 
luirop(*.mdi ill .ind tac tu s as tlu*v j>()ssessed. 
Amongst other imlitan inno\ations. they 
staitl(*d and shoe kt*d tlu* old-lashuuu*d 
Samuiai bv .inning .md dulling many 
ol the* pe.isant cl.is> nun hitherto con- 
skh'ied unwoitlu of tlu* honoin oi beaiing 
.inns. These weic (*nioiled in the nu'giilai 
tiooj>s, Ol Ki-lu*i-t.ii 'I lu* ('hb-shu army, 
thus lemtoiced, ad\aiued on Kioto, .md, 
on .August joth, iS()p iu.kU* a (U*spei.itt‘ 
atlcm|)t to siM/(' tlu* ]).ilace ai d the* 
person ol the Km})eioi. 

.Sevi*ie lighting took jikum in tlie strcc'ts 
ol the sacied c.ipit.il, u*sultmg m tlu* deteat 
ol the ('lK)-shu men. w ho once more rc'tired 
... within then owm holders, this 

fnlhe*"* branded as iv1h*1s by 

. Imperial Proclamation, ieb(‘ls 

* wdu) had deseciatc'd the Holy 

Citv witli bloodshed for sevt*ral days and 
caused a large pait ol it to be* d<*^troved 
by a contlagration cucurung during the 
conflict. ‘I'hey h.id lost many ol their 
stoutest w.iriioi's, some* killed in action 
with the troops ol Ktchu, Echi/.en, Hikone 
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— all clans supporting the v^hogiin and, 
at the critical moment of the tightmg, with 
the men of SatMima, recently opponents 
ol th^ Yedo Government, but, lor the 
nonce, adversaries of Cho-shu for reasons 
of clan iivalry; others dead by their own 
act, having committed suicide by haia- 
kiri when they saw themseh'es defeated. 
_ . , Some had been taken jirisoni'i's 

by the Satsiima nil'll, <111(1 seem 

a Powerful 


^ .. .. to ha wcoven tlu'irc.iptors slu'h 

Combination , ‘ ! 

good and sullii lent leasons 

for their desjieiate <ittempt to fiee the 
Enipi'i'or from the influence of thi' Sh(")giiii 
that thi'y w('re tieatc'd with gnMt con¬ 
sideration and ultimately sent home 
with gifts -a notidile departure fiom the 
custom of Old japan, by whiidi their 
live^ w'oiild liave bei'ii forfeit. 

(dic’^-shfi appi('(Mated Satsuni<i\( leniency 
and g( neiosity: the sec'iG w'eu* sow'iiof tliat 
co-o])eration bi'tw’i'eii the two grt'.it clans 
wdnch (le\’elo])ed latei into the jioweitul 
(‘ombination knowMi to the Jafi.ineNe as 
Sats-ch(‘)-to, fi(»m the initial syllables of 
the n<un('s of the thiei' ('Luis .Satsiima, 
(dui-shu and Tosa, a ('ombin.dion that 
may wMth truth be s<nd to have m<ide 
Nc'w ja]»an Latei still, it contrai tt'd 
to Sats-(.lu) (pronounced Sat-ch<‘)), and to 
this day the m.ijonty of those wdio 
rule, osj)e(i<illy m tlu' higfu'st positions, 
and of those who lead |ap<urs gallant 
sailois and soldieis, ai(' cLinsinim of 
Satsuma or of Clui-slifi, the w'athke 
Satsuma men jiredominating m the .irrned 
forces, i‘s]K‘cially in thi' Xa\’y, whilst the 
keeii-WMtted men of ( ho-shu are found m 
every bianch of tlie (dvil administration, 
and Ihid, in tlie person of Prince It(“). 
a represcMitatiM' whose wise advice w'as 
sought in ('Very ci isis. 

I'he rc'i'oiK illation of these tw'o great 
clans, .after thi'ii i onfhct in the stieets 
of Kidto m i<Sb4, boii' fruit in the next 
war, wdien Satsuma refusi^d to join in 
the expi'ditioiis oiganised by the Baku-fu, 
acting iindt'r Jmpi'rial orders, 
for the (hastisi'iiient of the 
ChiVshii “ lelx'ls.” These ex- 
jK'ditions made but little 
hcxidwav, and wvre finally abandoned 
wdien Saigi*) KichinosukT', bettei knowm 
as Saigo Takamori, the gieat Satsuma 
leader, arranged a definite ticaty of amity 
betweam his clan and Cho-shu, the real 
bond of union between them being their 
common resolve to over throw the Shogunate 
and to restore the Emperor to his proper 


Clans 
at Peace 
Again 

headway. 


position as real head of the State, as in 
days of yore. Once fht'se two powerful 
clans had joined hands, the fate of the 
Baku-fu W'as sealed. Subsequent events 
proved that the Dainiiyo, jinncqially 
Noithern and Eastern ones, wdio sided with 
the Shogun, wen* no mat('h for the coalition 
of the feudal statics of the South and 
South-w'est. As m the early years of 
the seventeenth century, the East and 
the North w'ere .irrayed agaii st the West 
and the South, but this time tne South and 
the Wc'st w'eie to be victorious. 

The moment.uy triumph of the Shi'igiin’s 
infhu'iK'e at the Impel i.il Court, at the time 
of the repuls(‘ of tlie (di(‘)-shu men in thi* 
fighting <it Ki(')to, was the last glow of 
the setting sun of d'okugaw.i ruL'. Its 
ojrponcnts - nomm.dh the great Daimiyi’) 
of the Southi'in and Westi'in (dans, leallv 
the mti'iisely c'lK'i'gi'tK'. I'li'Ni'i* S.imiii.n 
who held (dfice as ussistaiits to tft* 


Councillors (oi P'lders) at their courts 
h.id made iij) tht'ii minds to put an I'lid 
to a supn'iiKU y thi'V hated .ind di'spiscd, 
and to rcstori' tlu' politu.d londition of 
the (*mj)iie to wh.it it had bi'i'ii piioi to 
Last Glow Voritomo's a])pomtnient ;is 

ct- • Slmgun m ikjj—. in abso- 
«... « lut(' monarchy wMtli tla* 

Setting Sun ('onceiitiated 

m the ]H'lson of the Holy Emjx'ior, the 
sovereign descemh'd “ m unbroken lint' ” 
from the gods. 

A fewv, prob.iblv very few, of these men 
had a wider and grander purpose m view 
than the meit' desire to put the clock of 
history b.K k six and ,i fi.ilf centuries by 


reverting to the system of the {leiiod th.it 
seemed to the majority oi tlii'in [.ipan’s 
(iolden .Age. These ft'W’, to bi* found ( liU'fU' 
amongst the Dutch Scholars and tlu' very 
small numbei of J.apant'st* w'ho liad, by 
that time, tnivelle I ab«)ad, dreamt of .i 


Japan transported, not back into tin* 
thirtcHMith century, but omvard into 


the latter h.ilf ol the nirietc'enth, a Japan 
transformi'd not only m it'> jHihtical 
system and its armaments, but in every 
phase of the nation’s life, a Jajxin th.it 
was to take its jdace amorigst the jiow’ers 
of the world regenerated and rejuvi'iiated 
by the adaptation to its lu'eds ol all that 
W'as best m the knowledge of the Occident. 

Hut a handful, most oi them young 
and in subordinate positions, these men 
w’ore the real creators of New Japan. 
With indomitable courage—many of them 
}>aid for their temerity with their lives— 
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The Little One 
Becomes 
a Thousand 


they succeeded, in the course of a few years, 
in leavening the whole body of the Samurai, 
the gentry oi the nation, with a great 
portion of their udoiming ideas ; but in 
1865 theirs was still a small voice crying 111 
the wilderness, whereas the demand for 
the abolition of the Shogunatt' and the 
restoration ot the Junpeioi’s jiristiiK' powi'i 
-onlv th(‘ first step in then 
mov('m('nt~'\Aas a glowing 
clamoui in the land, op- 
])<)s(.‘d onlv by those who 
were bound to th(‘ Tokugawa dynasty by 
ties ol blood or ol interests. 

That tills clamour was accoinjianied by 
howls ot “Out with the Foreigners ’ “ 
was no laiilt of these' lew cMint'st 
reformers ; it was an almost unavoid¬ 
able circumstanct' ol the campaign 
against the' Shogun.it(‘, ace used e)f 
truckling to the “ Barbarians,” anel ol 
thereby disgrae'ing the natie)n and ofle'iid- 
ing against the* Einjie'ieii’s in.ije'stv. That 
it was u,->ed as a < e)n\'eine‘iit weapon lor 
this campaign - a weapeni highly jiopular, 
no eleiubt, with the* \ie)le*ntly anti-fe)ie*ign 
niajontv ot ttie Saniurai ol that time— 
but neithing nieiie' is sheiwn bv the laed ol 
its being so (juie klv abaiideineel ,is seieni 
as It bec'ame' evide'iit th.it the She'igunate 
was doomed. It was but naluial that 
the ina)e)iil\ eil theise .lehisers, Irntienal 
jiiinces, nobles, <nid e)the'rs, whose eijnnions 
weie ])ut loith as the e\[)Ussion of the 
Im])cnal will, were bitteilv aiiti-feireign. 
The! wheile l.ibnc eil the* ('oiirt at Kie'ito was 
based on the assuint)ti(.m ot its sanctity, 
a holiness that would iieil teilei'.ite pollution 
by contact with theOutei P>aTbailans , but 
the Court wiis absolutely without means to 
carry into eflect its e*ehct fen the exjnilsion 
of feireigneis, issued, in the Empeior’s 
name, te) the' Shogun early in J line, i8f)j. 

This edict, issued .liter an audienc'e 
the vShogun had eil the Empeior—feir the 
Shogun had taken to visiting Kioto, a 
custom that hael l.qised lor two hundred 
„ . and thirty years — actually 

to Quit 

day came anel jxissed and 
the femdgners remained, in danger of their 
harried lives and under conditiems that 
resembled a state of siege, yet without any 
actual lorce being used to remove them in a 
body. TheYedo officials duly communicated 
the order ol c*xpulsion to the loreign repre¬ 
sentatives, but the whole affair was farcical, 
for “nobody seemed a penny the worse.” 
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In subscquciit rescrijits in 1864, the 
Emperor was made to say that he appre¬ 
ciated the dilhcultu's m tlu! wiiy, and 
deprecated rash h.isti* in the execution 
of the Law of Punishment and Warning 
(the old edicts which closed Japan). 
The Shogun, in his leply of March .nst. 
i 8()4, ])ronused to act With ]>rudencc, 
whilst nev'er losing sight ot the ulliinate 
object, the “ levniil ol tlu' gn'at Law 
of Punishment and VYirning.” P>ut he 
had his tongue in his clui'k. lor lu' kiii'w 
lull W'ell, and so, by this time, did the 
Tmjienal Court, that the loK'igners would 
not be dislodged, even wi‘ii‘ J.i pan’s 
strciigth tenfold wh.it it wiis then. In the 
same year, TtS()4, the Icvhngs ot the Samu¬ 
rai wore hanowed by .1 iu‘W di'si'i 1 .ition 
ot their saiK'd soil, whudi was now' detiled 
by the jnesciK'e theu'on of .1 lortign 
gaiiison. Tw'o coinji.iiiies ol Bnlish m- 
ianlrv, detached from thi‘ 2nd ILittahon 
ol the 2()th Foot (now' tlu' L.iik .ishiu* 
I'Tisihcis) were summoned liom Hong 
Kong and (juailiied, with ilu' eoiisciit ot 
th(‘ lu'Wildeied P).iku-lu, m Ixiiiat ks 111 tlu' 
EuropcMii sc'ttliiiient at ^'okoham.i. to tlu* 
P gieat ( oiitentnu'iit ol the ()(c 1- 

turopean community Tlie\ wele 

Barracks at 11. 1 i- 1 

V . . lomed, lati‘1 on, bv a ric*ii(h 

loice, .111(1 Ihe unilonns ot both 
wore loi vc*ais notable ti*atuies m tlu* 
stiiots ol the* rapidly using mU'iii.il lon.il 
sesipoit. The more thoughtliil amongst 
the w'aiiior ('lass turned tlu* uiiw'elcomc* 
piesence ot the loieign soldieis to good 
ai'coimt by w'.itc hmg their dull mU'iitK, 
thus It'arnmg nian\ a uselul lesson. 4 lu* 
low’nsj)eo})le took \'ti y kindly to tlu* 
toioign soldu*is 111 their midst , mcK*ed, 
throughout tlu* sad yc'ars ol (la* ’sixtu's, 
w'lth their i'onstantly-u*i iin mg tale ol 
murdeis and murderous assaults peijx'tn 
ated on loioigners by S.iinui ai. especialh' 
by fanatical K(j-nm, the common pt'ople of 
Jajian were, on the wTioli*, on very good 
terms wnth the ” IFirbarians,” w'hom tlu'v 
looked u})on as quaint, eccentric being*-, 
wdiose curious habits w'C'ie a soiiicc* ot 
endless interest and amusement. 

The lower orders si*cretly chuckled al 
the flagrant imjx'rtmence, accoidmg to 
Japanese notions of etiejuette, showm by 
toreigners in their ch'ahiigs with tlu* two- 
sworded gentry who had so long lorded 
it over their inferiois with arrogance and, 
at times, with downright biutahty. The 
day was fast apj)roachmg when tlu* 
Samurai would no longer swagger along 
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the streets, careliilly avoifU'd by j)eo])le 
of lesser degi'ee lest a jostle, albert un- 
rntentional, might be lesonted by a 
Mvec‘ping and generally fatal cut of the 
l(‘iTible long sword. 'Hk' old ordc'r was 
about to change, giving jilace to conditions 
new and strange ; lor tlie i(a nient amongst 
Ihedansmeii, th(‘ tiej)idat)on amongst tlie 
adliei(‘nls oi the 'J'okngawa, and the (on- 
tnsioii and mtiigiies at the JinpenaJ ('oin t, 
weu* (lailv glowing, so th.it signs .md j)oi- 


tents ol tlu' (onnng hill 
b(‘came e\'i(li‘nt 
('V(‘n to the 
toiI'^gn lepusen- 
tatu’es, iisiiallv 
enshroudeil m 'h 

llu‘ thu k mist , I 

o t t h e Y t'd o i, 

(i o vei nmeii t’s 
) le va 1 1 ( a t ion s 
,md subtei luges. 

'hhe diplom.itists t 

beg.m to le.lllsr ^ 

that till' khn pel Ol 0 

.it Kioto, the |fe' 

s.uumI Mik.ido, ji* 

u .Is th(' 1 iiK'i 
with whom the\ ^ 

must join issu-- ij 

ll the tllMtles p I 

I h e h ;i d (' \ - ^ ? 

toi led iioin the ^ i 

shogun weie to ^ 

ha\e .iii\ le.il (is 

\aliie. I'oit'inosi ^ 

.imong the le- ^ 

]H(‘si*iit.iti\’e^ of t 

till' PoWi'l^ W.ls 

^11 11. P I \' P.ll kl'S, 
w ho was hei I»n- 
l.innji M.i)est\’s ^ 

lin\()\ to |aj).m '' 

tioni to iNM ; 

— a m.m o) stiong 
chaiaittM ami 
imi{henerg\ He 


)l the Shbgimat<‘ 







sii((ved(‘d 
Hulhei loid 
' o< k, w’ho 


Taent.-ColoiK'l Iidward St. John Neale, 
Charge d’Affaires. 

Sir Harry Ikirkes may truly be said to 
have bei'n, it not one of thi‘ creators of 
New Japan, at least one ol its earliest 
tutors; his wisi' advice, often very 
forcibly e\]>ressed, w.is of the greate.st 

advantage' to the legeneiation and re- 
oig.misation of tla* eni]>ire Ev(‘n his 
thnsits, foi ill' was one of the school of 
Palmeiston ami an evponent ot the “ gun¬ 
boat jiolif'v,” well' of great beiii'ht in 
('111* 1)1 ng the 
.iiroganie and 

' rcstniininf; Ihc 

'C. I?«/ ‘‘y 

' V ' ' W. ^>1 some ot the 

l‘ ‘ Vt J m.ikt'is oi New 
^ fap.m 111 the 

' hi^t flush of 
\ ; 0^'; their tiium])h. 

His advici.' was 
liet'ly given to 
Jaji.in’s states- 
m m e n , w h o 
generally grurn- 
bled at It as an 
Jj u n w .11 rantable 

fe Intel ii'ience and 

R (‘iidi'd by acting 

on It. 'Phe Em- 
^ pi'i'oi ot Jajian 
(3 h'*"' jirobably 

f j n e \ (' r h e a r d 
“straighti'i'talk” 
;4' about his 
count ly th.in 
^ tlie e .1 i 11 e s 1 
‘ woi(Is .iddiesseri 
to him by Sir 
Ibiru'Paikes at 
\ Ills .audience be- 
foK' going homt' 
on leave m Maja 
after si\ 

irrwr ettj UAonv rjAoirc’C' Stilllt WOI k tilicl 


THE FAMOUS BRITiSH ENVOY, SIR HARRY PARKES . ‘ 

Sit Haiiy Paikes was one of the earliest tutors of Japan, and his r Csponslt)lllty at 
wise advice was of g:ieat advantage to the empire in Its reorg-aiiisnifj his ])Ost ‘ it IS 
penod He leprescnted Great Britain in Japan fioin 1M>> to iSs,! . , ‘ , 


h('cn the British iepresent.itixe sinc'e the 
first (‘st.ihlishmeiit of ])eimaiient diplo- 
rnafic ri'latioiis in iS^t) Sir kulheifoid 
Aleo( k (then Mr.) had been m England, 
])aTtly on Ji'ave ol absiaice, paitly to 
furnish explan.itions to the Foreign (h'fice, 
from March i(S02 to March 18(14, during 
the gu^itcT jiart of which time he 
had been very efficiently replaced by 


;e to the empire in Its reorg-aiiisnifj Jijs, Tiost' it IS 
ntain in Japan fiom 1M>> to iSs,! , , ‘ \ 

doublfnl if any¬ 
one h.is e\('r sjiokeii so iilaiiily m his 
Impc'rial M.ijesty’s ])res(‘neo. 

Wdiilsl the Jap.inese haled Sir Haiiy for 
what they (oiisidi'red liis hiillymg m.inner, 
and because they loiiml it was useless 
to attempt to hoodwink him, tliey 
respected his strengtli of character, his 
dcyotioii to duty, and Ins singleness of 
purpose. Many of tlie wisest aiiKmgst 
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them are now willing to admit that he was fore, undertake the necessary arrange- 
a true friend of Japan, and ])rovcd himself merits in connection therewith.” It after- 
so at a most criti(\d ])enod. Sir Harry wards transpired that the Shogun had 
Parkes, soon after his arrival m Japan, set induced the Emperor to consent by 
about the achievement of a diplomatic promising that the port ol Hiogo would 
victory rendeied absolutely necessary it the never be opened to toieigners, whose 
treaties weie to be aught but waste pd])ei. j)resence so iu‘ar the Imperial ('ourt was 
As Sir Rutherford Alcock and his foreign dreaded by tlu* monaich. His anti- 
Stimulus colleagues had foreseen in the loreign tecling was undoubtedly strong, 
for Imperial pcevaous year (1864), the saiic- and he gavT his sanction with great 
Reflection Emjieror must be reluctance, little knowing the worthless- 

obtained before these agree- ness of the Shogun's jiledged word as to 
meiits could Ik* coiisidt^red really v’alifl by the port of Hiogo, now amalgamated 
the people of Ja})an. In November, 1S65, with Kobe as one of the great tiading 
the Shogun being then in residence at his jiorts of the world. 

castle at Osaka whence he visited Kioto On September ipth, i8()(), the Shogun 
to confer with the Imperial C'ourt, Sir lyernochi died at Osaka, in lather siis- 
llarry Parkes and the representativ'es ol jiicious circumstances, which recall the fact 



SHIMODA, ONR OF THE FIRST TREATY PORTS OPENED TO WESTERN COMMERCE 


I'laiKe, ol the Tnited States of America, that other Shoguns had dejiaited the, 
and ol the Netherlands, .ipju’ared before life in times of political (T'lsis, succumbing 
Hiogo—now virtUiilly one city vvitli the rapidly to myst(*nous cyliiKUits. For ^ome 
llouiisliing poi t of Kobe —with a sciuadron months lyernochi hafl been a jaey to con- 
ot fiv’e Ei.tish warshij)>, three hrench, tinual anxiety. The army, consisting of 
and OIK* Dutch, a toice calculated to » .w his own ‘‘drilled” troojis 

stimulate. ic*flection on the part ol the and contingents supplied by 

liupcKial Conic. Altci nc*gotiations, less J! sK6»un various clans, wdiich he had 
pic traded than usual, pc*rha]is on account sent to c'hastise rebellious 

of the jiresence of the international Cho-shu, had been unable to enter Cho-shil 
squadron, the subjc*( t having betm hotly territory in any strength. The men of CheV 
ch'bated in an ass(*mbly of leading coun- sliu were well drilled, armed chiefly with 
isiilors sumrnonc^d at Kicdo, the Emperor, Occidental weapems, and lightly equipped; 
on Xov^ember 24rd, gave his sanction in they simjily ” danced round ” the Shogun’s 
tne tollowang laccmic: rescript, addressed warriors, who fought with the old national 
to the Shogun : ‘‘ Ihe Imperial consent arms, sword and spear, and wore surcoats 
Is gicen to the treaties, and you will, there- over armour, as in the palmy days of 







KOBE THE GREAT COMMERCIAL PORT OF WESTERN JAPAN 


1 



KIOTO THF RESIDENCE OF THE MIKADOS IN THE DAYS OF THEIR HELPLESSNESS 
Ki to was the old capital of Japan from the eigrhth century until the Great Changre m IHt I* ^as Jg "*® 

Einpmoi Kwaminn who reigned m the eighth century and of whom a portrait is given on page 4«) of this history 

A MODERN TOWN AND AN ANCIENT CITY OF JAPAN 
I g 3(J9 
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JAPAN'S CHIEF MJNISTER IN IHII2 
Matsudaua Yoshuiaga, tlip Damuyo of Ecluzen, who took 
a leading part 111 tlie icstoratioii of the Mikado's power. 


chlvdirv. i lie Victory they gain(‘(l o\ oi the 
Baku-lti’s toiccs, pursuing them to Hiro¬ 
shima, in (Icj-sliu, shortly before the 
Shogun’s (leniise, w.is yet .mother object- 
lesson to th(‘ S.iinurai ol Old Jap.m, 
teaching tluun the superioiity of Western 
arms and drill over the weapons, the 
.irmoui, ,ind the methods ol what was 
lajiKhy becoming the aruient past. 
Satsiima, be it noted, had taken no part 
in the camjiaign , loyal to its new triend- 
ship, it had piotested against the exjiedi- 
tion, and had retiised to turnish a contin¬ 
gent to the Haku-tu’s army. lyemochi 
had, nearly a year before his death, 
jietitjoned the* Emperor to be allc:)wc*d to 
resign and hand over his office to Hitotsii- 
baslii, the clever seventh son ol Naria-kna, 
Lord of Milo, wdio hid been adopted into 
the Hitotsu-bashi family in his boyhood, 
and was, m the early ’sixties, a jiowct 
in Jaj^aiK'se jiolitics. The Emperor refused 
to accej)t lyemochi’s resignation ; but in 
October, i8t)(), a month alter the Shc'igun’s 
death, ajijio nted Hitotsu-bashi—then in 
his thirtieth year—to the high office, 
making him head of the Tokugawa family, 
under the name of Tokugawa Kei-ki. He 
was clever and accomplished, but be had a 
ho]>clc\ss task before him wdien he l)ecamc 
the fifteenth Shogun of the Tokugawa line, 
and the thirty-eighth, and last, holder of 
the office. His exi hequcr, drainccj by his 
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predecessors and by the heavy blood- 
money exacted by foreign Powers, was 
almost bankrupt owdng to the expendi¬ 
ture incurred in the cxjiedilion against 
Cho-shu. 

The failure of that ‘‘ jninitive ” expedi¬ 
tion had made the Shbgunate ridiculous, 
and in Ja]xm, as m France, “ ridicule 
kills.” The feudal lords, all over the 
country, who were not closely related to 
the Tokugawa, began to snap their fingers 
at the dc'caymg ]iowc‘r. One ol the first acts 
of Kei-ki’s government was, however, one 
that w’ould have done honour to a more 
fii'inlv c'stabhshed rule. In M.iy, iS()(), the 
old law forbidding jaj)aru‘st‘ to leave their 
country—death being the jx'iialty—w^as 
repealed. A month later, on J une 25, iSfib, 
the Haku-fu concluded conventions with 
(iic‘at Hiitam, Franc^c'. the Lmted States of 
AmcTicM, and lhi‘ \(‘th(‘rlands, granting 
iinj)ro\i‘d la(iliti(‘s ior ('omuu'i'i (‘. levising 
the ('iistorns Tariff, ])ermittuig Japanese 
to serve in foreign meichant vessels, pro¬ 
viding lor the estabhshmc'nt of a mint, 
and for the* lighting .ind buoying of the 
ajiproaches to .ill luMt\ poits. 



THE LAST OF THE SHOGUNS 
Tokugawa Kei-ki, the last of the Shoguns, who went 
into retirement in Tokio. His surrender of power at the 
bidding of the Mikado in 1808 closed a system of govetn- 
ment whic;h had lasted neaily seven hundted years. 





THE RESTORATION OF THE MIKADO 

AND THE GREAT EMANCIPATION 


green shoot of New Ja])an was 
A coining thioiigh the ground. One of 
I lie chief hindrances to its growth was to 
disappear in 18(17, with the death, early 
in the year, of the Ein}ieror Kd-inei, who 
had reigned twenty yeais. Ko-inei Ten-uh 
IS supposed to have been bitterly anti- 
loieign, but it should be borne in mind 
that, m his timi*, the Einjieror’s ])ersonal 
opinion was but the relict tion of the views 
()l tlu' women by whom alone he was 
(onstantly attended, and of the Impeiial 
piiiifes and the very lew nobles sufficiently 
c\alt(‘fl m rank to aiijiroach his sacred 
pel son Towaids the (lose of his reign, 
ins cniourai^c, taught by tht‘ stt'in logic of 
l<i( ts. had becomt* more resigned to the 
unwelcome presence of foreigneis in the 
“ Hol\’ Land " ol Japan ; but it was hardly 
to bt* exjH'Cted that, asking as their august 
sovereign occujned the Im])erial Palace 


The Coming 
of a 

Strong Man 


at Kioto, they w'ould openly 
recant tln'ir ojniiKms. They 
toned down tlunr anti-loreign 
diatribes considerably some 


time before the Emperor’s death on 
k'ebruary 13, iSfiy ; the advent of his 
-iKcessoi, his son Mutsu-hito—born on 


November 3, 1852, and enthroned, with 
'ciemomes equivalent to an Occidental 
coionation, on October 13, i8()8—gave 
them full ojiportunity for an avowed change 
of jiohcy The boy of fiftt*en, who now 
became the one hundred and tw'enty-third 
sovereign of Japan “of one unbrok(*n 
line,” by far the oldest dynasty m the 
world, was unhampered by any anti- 
foreign edicts. He could accept the advice 
of his councillors, speaking ol great things 
that wxTe imjxmdmg, of an entire change 
of front towards the “ haughty bar¬ 
barians,” of a complete alteration in the 
system of government, of innovations and 
reforms that w^ould have staggered the 
late monarch, to whom they would have 
seemed impious and accursed. 

Fortunately for Japan, this new 
Emperor was no weakling, but strong in 


health-'he gic'w up a fine, deep-chested 
man, fall for a Japanese*, five feet eight 
inches m height - and strong m character. 
D(‘eply imbiK'd with the awful resjionsi- 
bihty of his ])()sition, animated by a strict 
s(‘nse of duty, his Impt^rial Majesty gave 
KSf.. throughout his long and epoch- 

“Cror 

New Japan ^“lewd common-sense and of 
that supnune political sagacity 
which consists m the selection of the best 
advisers and m a wise abstention from 
mt(‘iler<m('e, except in cases (;f great 
emergency. In such times ol crisis, the 
Emperor l\Iutsu-hito alwa\’s spoke the 
ricdit word at tla* propci moment, and all 
Ja])an bowed in aw’e-stru(k obedience. 
How much of this policy w’as his own, licnv 
much was due to the Eldei Statesmen he 
consulted, will ])robnblv never be known ; 
this much js certain, that the acceptance^ 
of good advice, and the use thereof at the 
right moment, constituti* by themselves 
political wisdom of the soundest kind, and 
with such wisdom the stately, imper¬ 
turbable, benign Empeioi Mutsu-hito was 
amply endowed. The Japanese National 
Anthem, “ Kimiga yo, etc .,” expresses a 
pious wish for the long continuance of the 
monarch’s reign ; and even this wtis 
granted to newv Japan, as the great 
Emperor had completed a reign of forty- 
five years at his lamented death, on 
July 2qth, igi2. 

Surely no reign m history can show 
such a record of j^irogress, of reform, of 
peaceful achievement, ol military glory by 
land and sea, as that of Mutsu-hito—a name 


A Reign of 

Penceful 

Achievement 


meaning literally, “Benign 
Man” — one hundred and 
twenty-third so\ereign of Old, 
first Emperor of New, Japan! 


With his accession a new wind began to 


blow in official circles; the Court of Kioto 


was no longer a hotbed of anti-foreign 
fanaticism. The Shogun’s government, 
which had been only outwardly friendly to 
foreigners, now earnestly strove to cultivate 
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amicable rclalion«=, c«;pecially with Britain, 
with the United States, and with France. 
Napoleon III. lost no opportunity of 
sho'Aing how well he was disposed towards 
the Bakii-fii. Misinformed as to the state 
of Japan—as in so many other matters— 
that schemer and dreamer “ backed the 
wrong horse,” at least with moral support, 
and might have given material aid, in th.e 
liope ()1 reajang the Shogun’s gratitude, 
had not the man h of events b('(‘n 
too r*i])i(l for Na]X)loon’s vague 
plans to mature. 

French influeiK'e wa-. paramount 
at this tim(‘ in tlu' Baku-iu’s 
mihtai y councils : at the Shogun’s 
requ(‘sl the 1^'rench (Government 
selected a military mission, which 
set to woik to tram the Baku-iu’s 
motley tioo])s and to educate 
voung Samuiai in tin* art ot w'ar. 

The mission, consisting oi five* 
officers, undt'r ( ajitain Ch.moiiK', 
ol the SI alt ('orjis, arrived in 
Januarv, tS() 7. Its ac'livity w’as, a 
\ear latei, tiaiisierred b\ lht‘ 
course ol c'vents to a w'ldt'r sjihere, 
wIk'U the nu( lens ot a triilv 
national army vas lormed. The 
French iiistiiKlois lemaiiK'd at 
their jiosts until alter tlH‘ FraiK'o- 
(lerman w’ar had opened the eyes 
oi the Japanese to the fact that 
another gie.it military Power had 
arisen, under whose s( lentitically 
calculated, ov(Mw helming blow's, 
the gallant but ill-organised and 
badlv-diiected Ai mv of the Sec ond 
Em|)iie had (rumbled into dust. 

New organisers and iiistiuctors 
w^re ])rocured trom th(‘ victorious 
(jerman (General Statl the late 
(General Mecked at their head, ;ind 
for years the (Germ.m officers 
brought thc‘ir consummate know¬ 
ledge of military science and their 
native thoroughness to bear on 
shaping and moulding into its 
present marvellous appioach to ])erlection 
the excellent material piepared by their 
F re*nch prcnlc'c'essors. 

The yeai ol th(‘ amval of the French 
military mission saw' the advent, m 
Sejitember, ol a British naval mis¬ 

sion, under (rommander Tracey, B.N., 
invited by the Shogun to organise and 
train his Naw, w'hic h, consisting in 1865 ot 
five vessels ot Juiropean build—one padcllc*- 
steamship, two square-rigged sailing ships 
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for training purposes, a steam-yacht 
presented to the Shogun by Britain, and a 
three-masted steamer—had grown to the' 
total strength of eight ships. The downfall 
of the Shogunate interrujited the labouis 
of this first naval mission only live months 
alter itsanival. ItsW'oik was taken uj) m 
187 5 by the second British naval mission 
under Onnmander Douglas, K.N., now 
Admiral Sir Aichibald Dougl.is, whicli 


lemained m active ojicuMtion six \ears 
After its dc'jiartiire, a few' British naval 
ofhc'ers, warrant officers, «and j>etty offic'ers, 
wert still em])loyed as instructors insjx'c ial 
branches, w'lth Commander lnglc‘s, R.N. 
(now Rear-Admiral, retired), as naval 
ad\iser to the Japanese Admiralty; but 
their number became steadily less as the 
Japanese began to feed conlidenc'e m thc'ir 
OW'D naval etlvieiuy. The last Occidental 
ofhcei to be employed by the Japanese 



EX-EMPRESS HARUKO OF JAPAN 
Hei Imperial Majesty Haruko was married to the Emperor Mutsii-hito 
on Feb 0th, IS(J9 She was, by about two years, his senior, and a mem¬ 
ber of the noble house of Ichijo. Her name means ‘ Child of Spring.” 



RESTORATION OF THE MIKADO 


( iovcrnnK'iit was En^iiU'cr.Commandrr A. 
\i Pattisoii, K.X., who rcturn(‘(l to his 
dulv in the Royal Navy in iqoi. The 
work of these men, sailors and soldierv, 
British, Frenrh, (ierinan, and Italian— 
loi a couple of Italian artilleiy nffireis 
oigaiused the great military ai^nal and 
gundoiindry at Osaka— wIkU her por- 
lormed m tlie oftic(‘, in the leMiire-room, 
f)n the jiarade-gioimd, oi at s(‘a, was 


hcTciilean, and the suecass jwojiortionale. 
It IS to them, in great measuie, that 
Japan owes tlie el'ficiencv that has made, 
as the native phrase has it, “ her gloiy to 
shine beyond the seas.” In t 8()7, that 
glory was not yet apparent, the outlook 
was cloudy, and many shook their heads 
anxiously, anticipating a bitter and long- 
coutmued civil war between the Im- 
Jieiiahsts and the Shogun’s jiarty. Their 


forebodings were not justified by i‘V( nts ; 
some lighting took ]dace—the disrupt on 
and reconstriK'tion of the whoh* system 
of government, the ujirooting ot lioary 
institutions, and the consequent unavoid¬ 
able distillbanc(* of every class mtoiest, 
could not ha])))en without some violence 
being used - i)ut the armed struggle was 
slioil and (X)niined to a lew distruls. 

It was at no time a gieat regional 
conflict, like th{‘ American rivil 
War, nor did it split the whole 
nation into two belligerent parties, 
o})j)o^mg ^'aeli othei m e\erv J>art 
oi tli(‘ land, as in the English Civil 
War between King and Parlia¬ 
ment 'idle coiitlK ting ])arties were 
loo unevenly mat bed for the 
struggle to be(omt' a ‘>e\erc one, 
.lud tlie leader ot the losing side, 
th(' Shogun Kei-ki, was not made 
ot the stern stuti that prolongs 
tli(' game to the utmost, even with 
all the chances advia'se. Meeting 
with bitter opposition from the 
great clans of tlu' west and south, 
and beset bv financial anxieties, 
an o|)})ortunilv oi lidding himself 
ol his uneasy offu'e and oi its 
crushing rcsjionsibihties jiresented 
itseli wh(*n. m October, i<Sb7, 
Yama-nc)-uchi Ycd-do, the retired 
Jaud ol 'fosa. addressed a letter 
to him wh(‘iein lu‘ earnestly 
achised him to rc'sjgn the goyein- 
mg ])()W’ei and to hand it over to 
the sovereign, thus ri'stoimg that 
unity of ride lor lack ol which 
the enqnre was cIinIi acted and 
w\Mk, a [irev to loieigneis and ” a 
hiitt lor their insults.” Kei-ki 
took the great noble’s advice to 
heart, and, by a mamiesio dated 
November eph, i8(j 7, lesigned his 
olhee and leturned to the Emperor 
the delegated )X)wers he held as 
Sh(")gun. 'fhe Em]>eror acccipted, 
and summoned the ieudal lords 
to Kioto to discuss matter^ and to 
consult as to the new ordc*r oi things. 1 he 
old order was gone, never to return. 

The Shogunate, aiter an existence of 
nearly seven centuries as a ruling power, 
had succumbed to senile decay. In 
Tokugawa hands it had given Japan two 
centuries anci a half ol unbroken }x*ace. 
Its very success m maintaining order m 
the land—an object it attained by the 
exercise ol cunning diplomacy rather than 
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by a display of force—made hosts of 
enemies who eventually compassed its 
downfall. Its worst legacy is the widely 
ramified system of spying it brought to 
the pitch of perfection, a system that has 
stood J apan in good stead in the jirepara- 
tions for her wars, but has severely damaged 
her national character. The Jajianese are 
, the best sjiies in the world; 

of the f be Baku-lu system trained 

- . their ancestors to be eaves- 

anogunate they have small 

cause to be thankful for it. They would 
have been victorious against China, even 
against Russia, had the Intelligence 
Departments of their Navy and their 
Army been less wonderfully efficient; but 
more than two generations must pass 
before they get the spy-taint out of 
their blood. 

At present it poisons hie in Japan in 
almost every phase ; until its disappear¬ 
ance no n\d tollow-leehng is jiossible 
between Japanese and (kridentals. Spies 
had a busy time in t<S() 8 and the next 
few yeais, for with tlie n'storation ot 
the ruling [lowei into the hands of the 
Emperor the Samurai class were plunged 
into a whirlpool of intrigues, of ])lots and 
counter-plots, of schemes ot relorm (some 
admiral)ly practical, others visionary), of 
accusations and susjucions. a feeling of 
bewilderment permeating all at the seem¬ 
ingly mex])lical)l(^ conduct of tlie leaders 
ol the ImptTialist party. During the 
struggle against the Slidgunate, “ Out 
with the Foreigners ’ ” had been the 
war-cry; now the Sh( 3 gunate was no 
more, behold the victors sitting at meat 
with the hated “ barbarians,” worse still, 
inviting them to Kioto, to the sacred 
precincts of the Court and—it was hardly 
to be believed -allowing them to gaze 
on the divinelv-desccnded Emperor's leice 
in solemn audience ! Such impious jh'o- 
ceedings must be sto})ped, and the dis¬ 
gusted Samurai ke])t his long sword keen 
n . . as a razor and used it, as 

oMhrLa*. ;;pportun'‘y 

Kebellion h'"'t 

C hinaman, as the Occidental 

was scornfully called, and on the native 
traitor, for so seemed to the swoidsman 
the Japanese who had become defiled by 
associating with foreigners. 

This anomalous state of things con¬ 
tinued until well into the 'seventies, the 
Court and the Ciovernment markedly 
friendly to Occidentals, the officials adopt¬ 


ing the same attitude, sometimes pain¬ 
fully against their inclination, but the great 
body of the Samurai, on the other hand, 
inspired by ianatical anti-foreign feelings, 
leading to the commission of such out¬ 
rages as the indiscriminate firing on the 
foreign settlement at Kobe by troops ol 
the Bizen clan, on February 4th, i8b8 ; 
the murder, by Tosa clansmen, of eleven 
French man-o’-war’s men at Sakai on 
March 8th of the same year (a crime foi 
which an equal numbiu- of the assassins 
had to commit hara-kiri) ; and, most 
audacious ol all, the fierce attack on the 
])rocession m the midst oi which the 
Jlritish Minister, Sir Harry Parkes, was 
riding to the p.ilace at Kioto, on March 
23rd, i8t)S, to ])e receiva'd lor the iiist 
tune by the lunpiuor. 

The assailants were onlv two, mtun- 
beis ol a newlv-iaised lorce ot red- 
hot Imperialists, the Shim-pc\, or ” New 
Troops,” a (oips intended to act as an 
Imperi.il body-guaid, lornu'd pimcipallv 
ot yeomen, landed gcuitry holding small 
estate's and indej)enclent ol any leiidal 
lord, with a c:onsicleial)le .idmixtiiie 
of Konin and other adven- 
tureis, c‘\-Buddhist priests and 
o the like 'i'he two tanatic '' 

managed between thc'in to 
W'ouncl, with theur long sw'ords, nine 
out ol the edeven c'x-constal)lc‘s ol the 
Metropolitan Police* who, tired of the moiio- 
tonv of their London beats and ” point- 
duty,” had volunteered to seive as tlu* 
mounted escort attachc*d to the British 
Legation in J.ipan. Thev also wounded 
one* of the military c'seort of 48 men 
(lurnished liy the dc'tac limcTit ol the cpli 
LT>ot, then guarding the lorcMgn sc'ttleirient 
at Yokohama), a Jajianc'se* groom in the 
British Minister’s employ, and five hordes. 
They ran ” amok ” dow’n the line of the* 
])rocession till one was ijopped by a British 
bullet and a British bavouot (he w’as 
ultnnatc'ly degraded from his rank as a 
Samuiai and decaj)itated), and the other 
cut down by a Japanese ofiicial, (iotc") 
Shoiiio, oi the Foic‘ign Dejiartments, and 
beheaded by a Japanese offirei, Nakai 
Kozd, who w'as cut on the head in a brief 
but fierce swoid-fight with the miscreant. 
The British (Government recognised the 
gallantry ol (Goto and Nakai by the 
presentation to each of them of a hand¬ 
some sw'ord of honour. An Imperial 
Edict, dated March 28th, 1868, threatened 
the perjietrators of outrages on foreigners 




EUROPEAN ORGANISERS OF THE JAPANESE ARMY AND NAVY 


Japan, at the tune of the Great Change, sought European counsel in military and naval ^ttns. 
IflLrs, under General Chanoine. undertook tSe reorgjnijatmn of 


ri?R!ch^irTTrr<Sy“of tre¥ritTsrNairf. bekin the orVanlsayion of tKe 

after f he downfall the Shogunate the work was resumed by Admiral Sir Archibald Douglas and Rear-Admiral Ingles. 
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\NV\\\ a \nuus\\moul tbo two-swonUd I'U'sona\ took a solemn oith ^ i , 
Viculvy Waiod moU‘ than anvtiiin^ elsi‘. promised that a JVlihtaafnV 11 

tile stnkiui; ot iheii names oh the rolls o| should he constituted, so tlint a/l lim's*' 
the Samurai. The edict cleaily stated h>r tlu* j)ii/)|jc/;^ood/)(\ in liitme. (Imdni 
the Emperor’s resolve to “ live m amity ” hy puhlic opinion ; that old ahusis should 

with the Treaty Po\\ers~t\vo great he lemoved, and that im])artiaJity and 

strides forward in the history of New justice sliould nagn in tlu' government 

Japan - the first earnest at teinjit to eheck of the nation “as they were to 1 1‘ 

outrages and the first jiro- seen in tht' woikings oi Nature.” The 

A clamation ol the new Emperor jnomised, turtli(‘r, that intellei t 

^•♦kTk^w \a ^'huptMor’s ahandoninent ol and knowledge should he sought lor 
® the old anti-loreign j)ohcy throughout tlu* world, in order to assist 

From this time outrages on ioreigners in estahlishmg the' loimdatioiis ol tht* 
became lewer, until tlu-y practically ceased enijure. 

to occur, with tht‘ex( e{)tion ol the isolated Thus was the seed ol i onstitul lonal 
acts ol criminal lunatics ; tluue is little goveinment sown in Japan. estcd)lislung 

doubt It was while m an insane condition once lor all the jiiiiuipli' ol goveinment 

that the policeman Tsuda Sanzo slashed at hy the will ol the maioiit\'. fhe plant 

and W’oundt'd the Tsarevitch, now the has growm ajiai'e : it is now- a healthy 

Tsar Nicholas IT, at Otsu, in t<S() 1 , and tiee, doing (jinte as w'ell, all things toii- 

Koyama, w'ho shot Li Hung ('hang in sidt-ied, as similar ones planted in counti U's 
the lace, during the peac(‘ negotiations at m wliK'h they wvic as exotic as in Japan. 
Shimonosoki, iii March, i<Sc) 5 , was hall- Some* ol the* Irint home by its bianc hc's 
w-itted. In the opening years ot the has been sour enough , but it should be 
twentieth centuiy. the hv(‘s and piojicrtv lemembeied th.it e\en the Motlu'r ot 
of foreigners are as sale as in any < nilised Paihameiits h.is not .ilwavs gi\en her 
countiy—saier, indeed, than in most ol mimeroiis ollspimg throughout the woild 
them, tlie statistics ot Japan sh(3Wing ^ , 1 . r examjile ol su]>reme 

that Clime is not \(‘iv ])revaU*nt. and the Conrtitutronal digmt\. '1 hat then* is a 
police lu'ing perhajis the most elfic'uuit Government ('cm tain amount ol coi 1 n]i- 
in the world. tion m J,ipanesc‘ paiha- 

11 this general state ol secuiity 1 h\ rncMitary ])ohtus is nnd(Mnable * but its 
as It undoubt(‘dlv is, greatly to the proportions aie tar smallcM than tliiw w'tMe 

credit ot the way in which Japan is <1 lew yi-ais ago Sc enc-s m the House* still 

governed and oi tlie law-abidiiig dialaciei oc cur oc c asionally. but th(‘V h,i\<*, loi tii- 
ot her })eoj)le, it must be* admitt<‘d that natc‘lv, haidly c-vc-r sunk to the level ot 
in one resjiect hie is, unlortunately. absolute sa\ag«M*v that has so otten dis- 
still less sale th.in m most (Vcidental grac'ed the sittings ol the IvcMchsiath in 
countries. Xhennaandol the Lowc-i House'ol theHun- 

Japanese statesmen still lun gieater garian Diet at Hudapest. In one* respert, 
risks than most others, and have tej Ik* the Parliament ot | apan has bec'ii a bi ilhant 
carefully guardcMl, lor political assasNina- model lor the legislative assc'mbhc's ot the 
tion, w'lnch has cut olt m their jnime some world- at the outset ot both the great 
of the noblest patriots and most en- wars in which Nc'W Ja})an has engaged, 
lightened adnimistrators among the makers the Leadc'r of the ()|:4)()sition, spi^aking 
ol New Japan, is still an evei-prc'sent on behalf of liis adlieients, soli'innly 
clangtM. It is of coiiise, punished with announcc'd that thenc'eloiwaid, until 
. the (A'treme ])enalty ol the law': Japan’s victoiioiis sword returned to its 
but its disajipe.irance cannot sheath, then* would be no more parties 
Parliament expected until the popular in the council of the nation : in the 
feeling tow'ards it changes ])resence of a national ciisis all Jai)an 
comjiletcly. Purity of motive, and zeal, would be as one man. 
however misguided, for what the assassin In i8b8, however, Jajian’s constitutional 
considers to be the jiublic good, still government was in its earliest embryonic 
justify his murderous deed in the eyes stage; divided counsels, intrigues, jilots 
of the Japanese pieople. On April bth, and counterjdots still confused the nation 
i8()8, the Emperor assembled the Court and obscured the great issues at stake, 
nobles and great feudal lords at the The ex-Shogun Kci-ki had retired to the 
Palace of Ni-jo, in Kioto, and, in theii monastery of Kwanyei-ji, at Uyeno, m 
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THE SEAT OF EARLY BRITISH INFLUENCE IN JAPAN 
It was here that one of the earliest unpleasant manifestations of the anti-foreig^n feeline in Japan was experienced 
In June, 1862 , a party of hot>headed patriots made a desperate night attack on the Legation, killing two of the 
guard. The attack induced the charge d’affaires, Col. Neale, to move the British Legation temporarily to Yokohama. 
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Yeclo, and showed signs of disinclination 
to play any further part in politics. 
The Imperial troops were advancing on 
Yedo, the forts in the bay there being 
handed over to them without a blow 
on April 4th, 1868. On the 25th of the 
same month the Inij^erial ultimatum 
was presented to Kei-ki. summoning him 
-ri. hand over the castle of 

Ir* Yedo, his warships and arma- 

cp» own and to retire into seclu- 

from Fewer province of Mito. 

Kei-ki accepted these terms and retired to 
Mito. The othei conditions of the ulti¬ 
matum were speedily comjilied with, except 
that relating to the transler of the Shogu- 
nate’s fleet, which was to have taken jilace 
on May 3rd, the day of Kei-ki’s dejiarture 
from W^do, but was ]Kjstponed owing to 
a violent storm. The next morning it 
was found tliat the squadron had put 
to sea. It subsequently returned and 
several months vveie sjient in negotiations 
as to its surrender, the linj)erial Govern¬ 
ment being obliged to temjiorise, as it 
had no naval toice wherewith to compel 
^ubirossion. In the night of October 4th, 
i8()8, the fleet, consisting of eight steam 
vessels, under the command ot Cajitain 
Enomoto Kamajiro, whose naval educa¬ 
tion had been received in Holland, from 
1862 to 18(17. sailed horn Yedo Hay for 
Yezo, where, at Hakodate, its commander 
and the three or four thousand adherents 
of the Tokiigawa who sailed witli him, 
attemj)ted to set up a republic. 

It seems more than likely that the idea 
of such a v(‘rv un-Japanese expiTiment 
did not germinate spontaneously m the 
hardy sailoi’s mind, but was, m some 
way, coniK^cied with the presence on his 
start ot ('a])tam Brunet and another 
member ot the French military mission, 
as well as ot two midshipmen from a 
French waisliip, all of these having 
]oined the expedition secretly, apiiarently 
without the knowledge of the French 
'Tk Q* Minister. The strange kind of 
® ® “ Rejmbhe,” which was any- 

Republic hut denu.ci atic, for only 

Samurai had votes, was short¬ 
lived. As soon as the Im])erial Govern¬ 
ment could improvise a squadron of its 
own, it began operations against Enomoto 
froop)S also attacking him by land. 
Short but sharj) fighting took place 
by .sea and land, in May and June, 
1869, resulting in the total discomfiture 
of the “ rebels,'' as they had been declared 
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by a decree of October loth of the previous 
year. Their leaders surrendered, their 
forces were disaimed, and the adventurous 
Frenchmen went on board a warship of 
their owm country and jdaced themselves 
in the hands of her captain. They were 
conveyed as j)risoners to Saigon, together 
with one of the runawxiy French mid¬ 
shipmen who had beiui captured by the 
Japanese Imperial torces at the stranding 
of the rebel ship in w^hich he was seiving, 
and who had been given up to the I'lench 
Legation. 

Thus ended, in a miserable manner, 
the haie-bramed advt'nture ot Enomoto 
and his followers. A nunaikable sign ot 
the timi's, auguring w'(‘11 for the wasdom 
with w'hich the new (iovianment was 
imbued, may be lound in the clemency 
extended to the n‘bt ‘1 leaders. In Old 
Japan their lives would ceitamly havf 
been torleitc'd to the victors. Alter serving 
a leim ol imj)nsonm(‘nt, they weu 
undei the new leginua paidoned by thi' 
Emperoi. Many ot them lived to sei\e 
him faithfully in high offieial ])osts. 
Enomoto hiiUM'lt InHame a X’lstouut, a 
\hc('- Vdiinral, and a liighly- 
it‘s]H‘tted stat(‘sinan. who 
renden'd good sei\'i((‘ in 
seyer.il ('al)inets, holding in 
tuin all the iiortlolios excejit those ot 
War, Financ(‘. and Justice. 

Meanwhile, otlu'r adherents of tlu' 
Tokiigaw'a bt'sides the na\ y ol the kiU 
Shbgunate ofhutul armed ie',islanee to 
the new ouk'r ot things, 'i'he pow'erlul 
Aid/u chin had ndiied into their moun¬ 
tain lastn(‘s^(>s, altei jui'si'nting to th»‘ 
(iovernment a petition indicating then 
intense dissatislaidion with the slate ot 
artaiis They w’(*ri’ joined by largi* num¬ 
bers ol mail onli'iits, and pre]\ired loi 
war. About twent\-five clans iillimati'h 
joined this northern coalition of lebeE 
their headquai ters being established in thi 
castle ol Waka-matsu, w’hich was le- 
.sieged by the Imjiiu'ial forces dining the 
month of October, i8()8. 

After seveie fighting, the l)esieged 
making a heron defence, the castle ca})itu- 
lated, on November btli, the TmjHMial 
Army owang their victory chiefly to the 
sujieriority of their armament, which 
was of the most modern kind. In Yedo, 
the Tokugawa retainers, naturally dissatis¬ 
fied at the disestablishment of their clan 
from the position of pow'er it had enjoyed 
for 265 years, had formed themselves 


A Rebel 
who became 
a Statesman 




JAPAN UNDER A CONSTITUTION ; PARLIAMENT IN SESSION 
Intel loi of Japanese Parliament, showing Minister speaking at the tribune from which merabeis address the Hous2 


iin() armed l)aTids, uiulei llic name ol which thus always had a candidate ready 
Shogitai, meaiiiiu^ “the corps that makes to its hand in the event of a break in the 
duty clear.” They seized the person ott he direct succession to the Imperial throne. 
Imperial Prince, 'who, under the title of The Shogitai proposed to set up their 
Rinnoji-no Miya, was abbot of the great more or less walling captive as a rival 
Buddhist temple at Uyeno, a ])ost always emperor, and proceeded to establish them- 
heldbyasonof a Mikado—an artful piece selves in the groves round the temple, 
of policy on the part of the Shogunate, then known as Tdyeizan, and now forming 
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pail of (lie ht'aiidliil Tvi'ni) Paik. JIit'V 
atliactoda host ot dissatistiod advoiituicis 
and iinempJoyod Saniiiiai, who swa^i^eiod 
about on hii;h clogs, with long swoids 
'ituck in then giidlcs, scowling at 
the Kitigiro. as the Innienal troops wore 
calk'd from tlic “ scraj)s ol 
biocadc” sewn to their 
r iot lies as a distinguishing 


Loyal Clans 
Disperse 
Lawless Bands 


maik, ('onthets between 
the two parties were Ireqiient, especially 
when the Tokngawa adherents could tall 
nj)on an isolated Imjierialist in some 
remote street. 

'J'he jjioceedings ol these lawless bands 
ot swashbuckleis lurarne at last so oiit- 
lageoiis that a decaee was issued pro¬ 
claiming them outlaws and, as they refused 
to disperse, the Iok'cs of the loyal ('Ians, 
those ol Satsuin.i at tluai heiUl, at tackl'd 
them on July 4th, and uttt'rly di'- 

teated them, ('hit'hy owing to the e\t'cn- 
tion done by two Armstrong lit'ld-ginis 
servi'd b\ the mi'ii of Hi/t'ii In the ( oni Ne 


ol the liglif, tJir Hondo, or gri'at hall 
ol the inonast(‘r\, was destroyed by fiie 
'I'he JnijU'iiahsts wine now in full jJosse.s- 
sion ol V(‘do, the municipal goyernment 
of which they now took into thi'ir own 

hands. 

The spirit of tlu' Tokngawa clan had 
been broken, and their imixirtance w^as 
further diminished by a great reduction 
m the extent of tlu'ir territorial posses¬ 
sions. fixed by .111 Imperial deciee. In 
the same y<^'ai (iSt)S), the birthday 
of the Emperor Mutsiidnto, November jrd, 
was constituted a national 
J&pan holiday, and the important 

*®^^*^*‘ step was taken ol decreeing 
that theiicelorw'ard there 
should be only one ncago, or chronological 
epoch, lor each reign, not. as hitherto, 
liable to be altered, at the hlinju'ior’s 
will, on the occnrrenct' ol am notable 
(‘vent The epoch lieginnmg w’lth the late 
Empeior’s o'lgn was onk'it'd to be known 
as “Enlightened Knit'” (d/n/i). siiiely a 
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THE EMPEROR’S THRONE IN THE JAPANESE HOUSE OF PEERS, AT TOKIO 






THE FIRST JAPANESE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, IN TOKIO 
The first home of constitutional government in Japan, since replaced by a new palatial structure 


wrll-]ustifiO(l (.hoici‘<»1 n.inio 1 Ik* ])roscnt (mh (oiKt'ivt*, in oiii wildest flreams, the 
veal ot L'ra('(‘ (i()i4) is the lortv s(*\entli Iiiilisli ('.diinet ol 1842 ( han^int^ tlic* name 
\earol Mt‘iji, or the v(‘ar 2574,0! tlu* exist- o! London to inaik tlie jiassint; of the p^ieat 
cnee ot the Japanese Km))ire tis reekoned K(‘lorm f'till. The making ol Tokio into 
liom tlu* l>e,i;innin^^ oi the rt*i,Lni ol its ilu* solo seat oi thi* Imperial ('lovi'rnmont 
alle^(‘d lonndei, Jiin-mii. in fido H ( ., .1 took place only alter a transitory stage, 
. modi' ol ('ompnting tinu* in- when there weit* virtually tw(j capitids— 
the^ameof momeii- Tokio, the K.isU'in one; and Kioto, 

♦k* I decision WMs now t.iken w'huh w.is leiiamed Saikio. or “Western 

thei^apitai theiiiakeisol New [apan. Capital.” 

It was lesoKed th.it the Hmpeior With tlu* c*xtinginshing ol the jiincliherk 
should reside*, at least tor a time, at ‘‘republic” in Ve/o, in Octolu'r, all 

Vedo, the (ity lounded 1)\ tin* “ iisnrpeis,” arnu'd resistance to the new order ol things 

ris the Shdgnn weu* now commonly seeint'd to have ceased, 'flu* ex-Shdgim 

(ailed by the tiinmphant Inijieilalists , Kei-ki wms h\mg cpnetly m retirement 

and his Map'^ty, tiavelhng by land, m -a .state m which he long continued 
a closed t)alaiH|inn, airived m the 'lokn- to remain—obtaining, m later years, per- 
gawa iaj)ital on November 2<)th, i8()8. mission to reside in Tbkio. where he was 
He found it no longei Vedo, but Tokio, simt)l\' an amiable old nobleman ot no 
the “ Eastern Cajiital,” his (ioveinment pohtual imjioitance. Tlu* new* (lovern- 

havmg chang(*d the city’s name as a ment continued to show* its wasdom by the 

sign, easily undeistood by all and sundrv, (lemeiu y w’lth which the leadeis of the 

that the old order ol things that centiecl rebellions w*eie treated. The Imperial 

Ill Yedo had passed away never to Ihmce-Abbot, Kmnoji-no Miya, w*as jxir- 

K'turn, w'hile a new era w'as dawning lor doned, and, undei the title ot Kita-Shira- 

the empire of w*hich Tokio wms to be kawa-no Miya, proceeded to Germany, 

die cajiital. wheie lu* resided lor many years, ulti- 

This action ol the (iovernment, and “An Amiable ^^^^'dely returning to hold high 

Its effect on the pojmlar mind, may best oid*Nobleman Im])erial 

be understood it wv imagine the first Army, in whose service he 

Kejmblican (iovernment ol France chang- died from illness contracted 

mg the name ot Pans, to celebrate the during the occupation of Formosa at the 

great revolution ot 1789-1795, as the close ol the war wuth China, i8c)5. In 

present Mumcii)al Council oi the French January, i8b(), the Emperor for tlie first 

capital delights in changing the names ot time went on board one ot his warshii)s. 

streets to commemorate various cele- He returned shoitly afterwards, by land, 

bnties it holds in high honour; or it we to Kioto, w'here he was married, oi. 
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February qth, to the Princess Haruko, 
*' Child of Spring,” of the house of Ichijo, 
his senior by about two years. 

This noble-hearted lady, as sweet and 
graceful as her own poetical name, exerted 
an incalculably gieat influence for good in 
the land oyer which her spouse reigned. 
Keeping ('arelullx' aloot Irom politics, 
she was the guiding spirit iii 
Emperor good woi k, bestowing her 

high jxitronage esp(‘cially on 
mpress institutions connect(‘d with 
li'iuale ('dmation, with tlu' can* ol the sick 
and wounded, ol oi phans, and of all u ho are 
in di^tiess Her Innierial Majesty contri¬ 
buted geiUMou^ly Jroni her jirivy puise to 
tht‘^(‘ clianties and other good works, 
taking a peisonal, active pait in their man¬ 
agement. Ja]).in h.is indeed becni iortun.ite 
m ha\mg ^o long at the head of the nation 
a so\’ereign woithy ol the ^Tneratlon, 
amounting almost to worship, with which 
he was if'gaided, and, m hi^ gracious ('(>11- 
sort, an Ihnpu"^'' who may be described as 
the veiv embodiment of the noble spirit, 
the devotion, the (]uiet dignity, th(‘ gentle¬ 
ness and sweetness that are the chaiac- 
tc'ristKs ol Japanc'se wcmianhood. 

In March, T(S()C), the Official Ga/ette 
(Kampc')) pubhshc‘d a memorial to the 
throne by the feudal lords of the four 
leading clans —Satsuma, Chc")-shu, Tosa, 
and Hizen—oflc'iing up lists oi their entire' 
])ossessions and ot then retainers, and 
placing the wdiole at the disposal ol his 
Imjierial Majesty. In this remarkable 
documc'iit, the drat ting of which has been 
attributed to a Samurai, Kidc' Jumchirc"), 
one of th.e foremost makers ol New' Japan, 
the prmc'ely memorialists state : ” The 

])lace w'heie w'e live is the Emperor’s land, 
and the tood we eat is grow'ii by the 
Emperoi’s men,” and they jirocec'd, m 
burning words of devotc'd loyalty, to 
beg the Krnjic'ror to take jiossession ot 
all they own, and to assume the direct 


rule over the em]:)ire. Their example w^as 


A Dramatic 
Act by the 
Feudal Lords 


followed by all but 17 of the 
27^) Daimiyo. The offer was 
accepted, and the greatest 
revolution of modern times 


was thus completed with less strain and 
friction than had accompanied any great 
change in the world’s history. It cannot be 
said that the restoration of the Imixirial 
power was a bloodle.ss revolution. As 
already related, the malcontents had made 
a short but stout resistancje in arms, and 
blood was still to flow before the new state 
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of things could be firmly established. Never- 
thele,ss, the loss of life and destruction ot 
property were astonishingly small when it 
is considered what immense issues w'erc at 
stake. Had the French nobility possessed 
the wisdom of the counsellors wdio advised 
the l)aimi>c), and the good sense show'ii by 
the lattei m adopting their achic'c', the 
great Kevoliitioii at tlu' end ol the* eigh- 
tcenth cent my w’ould have' Invii a peaceful 
one, and b'raiice w'ould have* been spaic'cl 
“ the led lool-tury ot the Scant'.” 

d'lie tc'iidal lords wc‘U' not imnK'diatc'ly 
dispc)ss(‘ssed ol all their power, although 
th»'ir n'veniic's w'ore gic'allv dimmishc'd and 
their W’arslnj>s and armed rc'laiiu'is w'cio 
t.ikc'ii o\(‘i to lonii the nuclc'ii^ ot tlic* 


Impcn.d X.i\v and Army rt'spea tix'c'lv. 
With that prudent t' that has always l)t't'ii 
ch.iracleiistic t)l the polity ot tht' iiilcrs ot 
New Japan, tht'y t an^c'd tlit' Daimix'o to 
b(' ap])t)!ntccl g()\eint)is (('hdianji) to atl- 
ministt'r tlu'ir old clans (Han) on bchalt 
ot the baujH'ior. This period ol lran''ilion 
lastc'd till 1871, when the Han weie con- 
yerled into Kc*n. or prt'lec tnit'^, gt)Vc'iiu'd 


by jiretec 1 

The Last 
Throes of 
Feudalism 


s appointc'tl b\ tlie Jmpt'ii.d 
Gov ei nment, and thet)ltl leiidal 
lords bc-camc' sim]>ly members 
of the ari'-tt)Ciat'y. as they. ire 
to-da\.wilh no atlmimstialive 


functions and no politit al ]n»w(‘i beyond 
then vote's in the llonst^ ol Pc'C'rs. It ol a 


r.mk low^c'i* than that 01 a lUJitjUH, the\ 
must be elected by their pt'eis loi a team 
of sevc'ii years. tc> the clc'lc'gation rc'jJit'- 
sc'Titmg their particular lank in the* House 
Betoie (enclahsin could be* looked u})()n 
as cc)m])letely abohslu'd the' division of 
the people' into stiictlv sej)aratetl t'lasses, 
01 castes, had to be eff.ic t'd ; the various 


elements that had for ct'iitnnes been kejit 
apart, with the very obiect of jirevenlmg 
(ombinalion bc^tvveen them, h.id now' to 


be welded into a natioiwt men equal before 
the law, possessing equal rights and duties, 
and jiermeated by a feeling ol brotherhood 
within the borders of thci emjnrc—111 short, 
a nation had to be established on the only 
principles that can ensure national strength 
Two short years saw the greater part of 
this stupendous work accomplished. 

By the end of 1871 feudalism had been 
entirely abolished, leav ing beliind it only 
a very natural sentimental attachment on 
the part of those who had been retainers 
towards the great families to which they had 
owed allegiance as their forefathers had 
done for so many centuries. By the noblest 
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that ever moved an imperial pen or than between the millionaires of the 

two classes ot human beings who had United States of North America and 

hitherto enjoyed no legal rights, the their less wealthy fellow-citizens. 

Eta, a despised class who had for cen- Along with so much that is good, Japan 
turies been occii])ied in tiades considered has imported from the Occident more than 

degrading, such as the slaughtering of one thing that would betti'i have been 

H p* K« animals, the preparation ot left outside its borders ; there is, however, 
forT^OOOO thing that degrades Occidental, 

I?** ’ J . nals’ grav(‘s, and the Hinin, and especially British, humanity that has 

uman eings “ Non - humans,” a still not obtained any hold in Japan: tlie 

lower class ot outcasts, were admitted to Japanese has not become a snob. It is, 

citizenshi}!. This grand act of enianci- inileed, one of the greati'st marvels m a 

pation laised ne.irly a million of human land ot wonders that the intense feeling 

beings (2<S7,iII h^ta, and ()()5,()S() Hiniii) ot veneration for tlit* sovereign, the respect 

lioiii a position little clittenMit from loi his Conrl, the sentimental attadiment 

th«it ot cattle to a state ot m.inhood. to the e\-feiidal lord, and th(‘awe iiisj)iied 

The nation was now divided into thiee by oftidal rank are to-e\ist(‘nt m Japan 

great social orders, the Khufzokif, or with a truly (Uanocratic sjimt jirobably 

nobility, tlu' S/n'iokii, or gentry, the old unecpialled in any country except Swit/aa* 

Samurai ckiss, and tlie('inbracing land or Noiway. The kmsoh is piobabl\ 

all the rest ol the jX'ople. 'I'lns division to be toiind in tin* selt-n'sju'ct, and coiise- 

exists to-day, but it must Ik* not(‘d (]iient si'll-esti‘(Mn. ot {‘\ ei v | apancse High 

thiit IhcM'i' is, in piactici', absohiteh no _ , and low. i leh and poor, .ii(‘can*- 

du iding wall between one and the other Democratic liained Irom iMilv diild- 

ot tlK‘s(‘ ('las>('s A (<i})al)l(‘ nu'inber ol c • -i hood, .iiul l)a\idn'en tiained toj 

the H(‘iinin ma\ use, by liis own e\(‘r- ****^* untold gi'iu'ralions to tie.it all 

lions, to the Inglu'st post in the State, .md snndi v with th.it ( oui t<'ous ( onsirleia- 

and inteiniarMagt* In'tween one class and tion that hononis theguei as much a^ the* 

anolhei, although still intiecjnent, is per- leceiver. Thc‘v have lor .iges .ippiec lated 

lec tlv feasible. Socialh, theie i'- tar less- the truth that ludc'uess is no sign ot manli- 

demaic.ition Ix^twcxm tlu‘ dassiN than nc'ss, that couites\ ot spetx h and niuinuu 

in the inon.iidiK'al counting ol banope, aie ]mm lex tl\ c ompatiblc* w ith sell-rc'sjiect. 



THE HOME OF MEDIiEVALISM,' NOW THE HEADQUARTERS OF MODERN GOVERNMENT 
Sakurada Avenue in Tokio is hert; Showiras it was *when occupied by the Dairalyus. Then the most aristocratu 
thoroughfare in Yedo, it is now the “ Downing Street ” of Tukio, containing the Foreign Office and War Department 
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W ITH the early ’st‘venlies began the 
great jhm'iocI ol national reorganisa¬ 
tion. Th(‘ most intt‘lligcnt men in the land 
s(oiiied the world in search of eveiything 
tlial might, |)erchanee, be usefully intro¬ 
duced into Jajian, and the best technical 
advice was sought from all jiarts ot 
Kurojie and Ameiica. Hundreds of Occi¬ 
dentals, eminent in their various callings, 
\\er(‘ engaged, at handsome salanes, to 
< ome to Japan and guide the lootstejis ot 
the infant J\)wer. Japan will never be 
at)le fully to repay the debt she owes to 
these num. No jiillar of storu', no brazen 
tablet, has been eivcted to their memory 
by the Jajianese. Tliey need none. The 
nobl(*st monuiiKMit m the world is that 
whuh the Occidental instructors and 
ad\is(*is h.ive elected for Ihemselws—the 
N(‘\v Ja})an that would not tor generations 
to come have reac Ived its gie.ilness had it 
n<j( bc'en tor their de\ot(‘d labouis 

With laie insight the rulc’rs o( japan 
knc'W where to look tor the be>t hel]> , 
they placed their inlant navy under the* 
_ chargc'ot Hritish iiisti uctors ; 

ui aini\ w .IS organised and 

apan s irs according to the ad- 

oo s eps (hMinansot tlie school 

ot Mc^ltkt', .ittei the w'.ir ol 1870-71 had 
shown tlieir su]uMionty o\er tlie French 
ofhcc'i's, at vvhose tend tlie Japanese had 
hitheito sat. The system ot national 
educ.ition -- it W'ould ])c‘rliaps lie bcdtei 
to say national instruction—w'as modelled 
c hietiy by Americans, while the codilica- 
tion ot the law's and the leform ot juris- 
]>rudenct‘ was the* w'ork ol Frcmchmen and 
ol (iermans. In mc*clicme and surgery, 
too, the Japanese sought instruction Ironi 
(ierman men of science. They learnt their 
engineering, their chemistry and their 
c'lectro-tochnical science at first from 
Jhitons and Americans, but latterly, to a 
great extent, from Ciermans. 

In many cases the Japanese have im- 
l)roved uixin the instruction imparted 
to them ; m no case have they, so to say, 
swallowed an Occidental idea whole. It 
IS a very prevalent, but entirely erroneous, 
idea that the J apanese have merely copied 


from the Occident. They have not 
ado])ted so much as adapted, showing, in 
most c'ases, sound judgment in their 
selection and grc*at skill m modilying 
Occidental importations to suit Japanese 
conditions. 

Besidt*s placing the intelligent youth 
ol the country—destined to carry on the 
V woik of gcjverning the naticm. 

Youthful leading Its forces, of build- 

Japan in . r 

* nig its means of communica- 

thc West ^ ^ 

tion, of increasing its wealth— 
under thc‘ tuition of the best obtainable 
foreign knowledge and skill, large numbers 
cjf young men were sent to study abroad. 
The selc'ction ol these students, sent out 
sometimes by the Tmpeiial Government, 
sometimes by their ex-feudal lords, was 
in the early clays somewhat ol haph.'.'ard 
nature. The lesults obtained were therc- 
foie scarc ely commensurate' with the great 
expemse c*ntailed. and the Government 
louncl itsc'l! obhgc'd, in the early’seventies, 
:o recall the majoiity ol the students 
w'ho w’ere rnaintaiiu'd abroad fiom the 
puithc purse. 

With the estabhshmer.c ot exc'c'lleiit 
facilities lor secondary and higher educa¬ 
tion in Japan, and the engageincmt of the 
best ])ic)curable foreign protc'ssors and 
Ic'cturers, it became jiossiblc' lor students 
to c'omplote then studr_'s m the country 
at a \'‘iy modcrite exist to the Govc*rn- 
rnent, and scarcely any expense to them- 
sc'lves. The disturbing influt'nces of resi- 
deiic'e in loieign countries, away from 
disciphnaiy control, were thus obviated. 
Kesulence abroad, lor the jiurpose of 
]nirsuing the higher branches ol their 
^ , studl(^s, W'as thenceforward 

, ic'scTved as a pri/e. to be 

of Educational , . j 1 j 

„ .,... obtained only as the reward 

ot extraordinary ability and 
ajiphcation. The students who were .sent 
aiiroad under these revised conditions were 
consequently the pick of the youth of the 
country. They achieved excellent result.s 
at the principal universities and technical 
schools of Europe and America. Their 
industry, their intelligence, and their excel¬ 
lent conduct won golden opinions for them 
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of Educational 
Facilities 

ajiplication. 
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and lor t’lieir nation. With very tow 
exceptions, they seemed to feel that 
Japan’s rejaitation dejH'iided on tluar 
conduct, and they l^ehaved ac(ordin/^dy. 
At first the students, and the numerous 
officials stMit abroad to uiv(‘sti^ate 
matters connected with their ]>.iri.cu1ar 
dejxirtmcnts, were luiuh “lionised” by 
society in Eui opt' and Amt'nca. 

e puhii(‘ fniH tioiK no t'Vt'Uinf; 

Watchwords complete without 

in apan ])icseuce of one ol “ tho^e 

delightful, interesting Japanese.” But 
society soon ‘tired of its new toy, and 
the Japanese abioad found, altei a 
while, that their soci.d life was restricted 
within ratht'i nariow' limits. In Kni^land 
they lound thenist'lves w'elcomt'd chieflv 
in intellectual ciicles of latluM advanceil 
ojnnions. The Philosojihit'al Rada als 
a class now’ ])ractically extinct -took tlu'in 
imdei their w'in,c^ and exeited a coiisidtn- 
able’intluence on the minds ol the stutUmts. 
Those w'ere the days when the Japanest* 
worship])ed at tlie shiine ol lltabert 
SjieiK'c'i, and derived tlu'ir ('(onomic 
jiriiK'ipli's trom the woiks ol John Stuart 
IVIill. Had tlu‘ luleis ol J<ipan—lor such 
those stu(l('nts e\('ntually bet'anu'—(on- 
tiniu'd to be f^iiided b\ the pinHij»les 
imbibed abioad in the ’seventies, lh(‘ 
course ot histoiy mi^dit have bc'c'ii difteienl 
indet'd. The grcMt watdiwords th.it 
lingered on in Euiojie and Ami'nia at 
that time—Free 'trade, Univ'i'is.il Pc‘a( e, 
*he Rights ot Man, tht‘ Hrotheihood ol 
Nations, and othiT high-sounding terms, 
as comforting to the minds ol thi’ period 
as “ tha+ l)lc*sscd word Meso[)Otamia,” weie 
importc^l into Jajian by returning students, 
whose influence w\as so great that the 
nation seemed likely to adojit their vk'Ws, 
liowevor advani ed and subversive. 

Irnjielled by such idc-as, Jajian might 
have Ixien a sort ol “ jiioot-butt ” loi 
the firing of exjx'iimeiital shots by varioii" 
L'tojiian docirin.iiies : it would not have 

wk 1 Ixwrne, in our 1 line, the grimlv 

What Japan 

n stern mflueiKH* lelt even 

Have Been 

idealistic Japan, animated by ad\'ancc*d 
liberal theories, might hav’o suited the 
Occident lar better ; the West has onl\ 
itself to blame if the Far East has entered 
upon a different, more piactical, couise. 
It was Germany’s triumph ovei France 
that decided Japan’s career at the [larting 
of the w'ays. Bismarck’s policy ol “ Blood 
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and Iron ’’ established, by its em|)hatic 
succc'ss, the in'iiwiple that “ Might is 
Right”; and the Far East, always u‘ady 
to adiniie strcaigth and ]X)W*er, was not 
slow 111 learning the lesson 

Fioin that time dates the powi'ilul 
German mllneiu'i' that sw'.iyed Jajxui 
until i 8()5. reaching its culminating jxjiiit 
m the years iSSfi-y The Constitu¬ 
tion ol Japan, which was oiigmally 
mteiidi'd to be constincted in accoidance 
with the Ihitish ]xittern, W'.is iiltimati'ly 
nis]>ired by the ('onstilution of the 
Kingdom ot Prussia, with its lestr.ctc'd 
popular libel ti(‘s. There 1^ some leason 
in the explanation of this fact offered by 
a Japanese statesman . “ Wc* went to 

London to study thi' British ('oiistitution, 
with the inti'iition ol taking it as oui 
model, but w'e (‘oiild not find it anyw'heie , 
so we liad to go to Berlin, wlu're they 
showed ns, with gic'at readiiu'ss, some¬ 
thing that we (ould c'a'-iK nndeistand, 
loi it W’as c’.e.n, logical and s(‘t loith 
pkiinly in bku k ami white” So |a}>an 
j)ai ticipatc'd in tlu* w.ive ol re.K'tion th.it 
swept o\ei lunopt* in tlu' last thiily \( ars 
ot tlu* mnetc'entli leiitnry Piolcition 

_ . « ^ Militaiisin, N.»tlonalisin, 

Japans Search t , . . , , 

lnii)(‘] i.disin, t olonial J*.\- 
for the British ' , , ,, . 

^ iKin-ion. reolaci'd the old 

Constitution ' , 1 i' 

watt li-w’Oid^ kri‘t‘ li.id*- 

I’nivei sal IVat e, and the Biotlu'i h(;od ol 
Nations, which w'ere relc*gati*d to tlu* 
lumber-room, w’liere cobwebs we re* alii'adv 
at cumulating over the Rights of Man 
Whatever one’s ojimioiis may be, one 
must admit that Japan took a wise conise 
in devoting her energies pninaiily to 
making heiself immeiisel\ .strong hy sea 
and land, thus acquiring that s(‘nse ol 
absolute security indisjiensable to national 
devekipment. It is quite certain that no 
amount of jirogress in education, m art'', 
science, ccnnincrce,* and industries, no 
nu lease, howeviT wondc'ifill, in the iiisti- 
uitioiis for ]>romoting the w’ellare ol tlu* 
population, wx)iil(l have eariti'd lor Japan 
the position among nations that slu* has 
made* for herself by the use of her keen- 
t'dged sword. “ Pity ’tis, ’tis true,” hut we 
need only carry our thoughts back to the 
Occidental opinion of Jajian befoie hei 
victory over China in 1805 to realise that 
it w'as her military prowess that o])cned 
the eyes of the purblind West to the fact 
that a new Great Power was aiising m the 
Far East. When the makers of New 
Japan set about constituting the armed 
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loixes that were to make the reorganised 
('in]>n“e sale and, later, to “ carry its 
^lory beyond tin* st^as " — to use a Ja])anese 
j)liiMse~they might easily have adojitc^d 
tli(‘ system of voluntary service that still 
obtains in the British Empire and in the 
Eiiited States ol Amenta, with this 
diilertmce. that tht' c)lU‘^tl()n ol ])ay would 
have been a minor coiisidtuation. 

They liad ready to then hands, in TiSt)M, 
about li<df a million m.dt's ol the mihtaiv 
(lass— Samurai—lienHlitary wariiors, lla* 
kind of m<iteri.d anv Otaidtaital Mmisl<‘r 



JAPAN’S “PULL-MAN" CAR 
The jinnkisha is one of the most familiar objects of Japanes. 
daily life So chani^ed are times with the old banuiraithat soui' 
of them are now drawing these cars in the streets of T«»kio 

ol \\\u would have given a yeai’'' budget o 


vigour, skill with strength, but they also 
j)r(‘pared for the nation a magnificent 
training-school where all thf‘ })est elements 
of tht‘ pojnilation could be further im- 
]doved by being taught th(* great lessons 
of devotion to the ])iibli(' wc'al, of self- 
sacaitite, of discpdine, of oidei and cleanli¬ 
ness- the last a “ gilding of tun* gold ” in 
th(‘ case oi su(di a tlt'anly peo])le. 

So tlie law ol umv(Tsal naval oi military 
seivue was instituted, m 187J, placing 
every able-bodied Jaj)anes(' mal(‘ at the 
disposal of his country from tlu' age ol 
seventeen to that of forty. Jn ])iac¬ 
ta e, only th(‘ physK'ally and mentally 
fittest are select eel, joining the colours 
at twenty years of age, tor an active' 
serviee e)t thre‘(‘ years it m the Army, 
four in the' Navy-tlie aetive scrvie'e 
of the* intantry of the line' is about 
to be* KMluced to twe) years This is 
feillowe* 1 by serviee in the Keserv'e, for 
toui V(‘ars m the'Army, or sexeii yeais 
111 the* Navy, with jit'ruxlie al rt'calls to 
the'eolouis lor training and maivruivrc'^. 
On le'.n mg the Rese'i \'e, a Jajianese is 
still liable' elurmgte'u yi'.iis to be calltnl 
upon tor what is ealk'd “ De'peit Ser- 
\iee” .it home' or abroael. in case ot 
extreiir* urge'iK'V Xe)t eiidy ait* these* 
mihtaiy eibhgatious tlieeiiully bornt' 
by .ill e lasst's a premium i*- tdlereel to 
\oung men e)l fngher (‘thieation by 
.illovsing the'in the priMle'ge* eil a re- 
eliie tie)n e)( the'ii .ictive scrvie'e to eine 
Vt*ai, during w liie h Iht'y must ejuahty 
thenisehe*' toi the eluties ot othe't'rs 
m the Keser\ e - but the'V art* eag(*rlv 
ente'red U])e/n .iiid ctmsidered a jK’rsem.il 
heinenir. 

The tea mat ion of this truly national 
aimy arenised misgivings m the minds 
oi many of the* Samuiai, who could 
not bung themselves to believe that 
the Hei-min, the commejii jieopk*, wko 
had hithertf) been denied the privilege 
bt*anng aims, could evt'r be made into 


to h.ive at his dis])t)sal These beirn fighters soldu'is. Thc'ii opjxisition te^ the c'nroVnent 


woulel have* lle)cke*el te) the* stanel.iiels, eon- of i)easants, eiaftsmen, and traders had 


siel(>ring, as they ehd, th.it the pieifession .in element ot personal interest, te^r mili- 

of aims, eva'n m its lenvest ranks, was tlie t.iry serxice, ashoie* or afloat, seemexl the 

emly one tit lor a gentleman to follei’.v. only cx'eupation ojm'ii to the two-sworded 

But the mak(*rs ot the new empire tven* men now that fe'udahsm was abeilished ; had 

wise men ; they decideel that the jack the armed fon es been recruited entiicly 

ol Jajian’s manhood, irresjiective ol class from them, as in the j^ast, their futuie 


or wealtli, sliould man |a})an’s vvaislnjrs would not have a})peared so gloomy, 
and till the ranks o 1 her Army. By so doing. It must be borne m mmcl th.at these 
they not only ensured that their forces ti'udal retaiiu'rs had, undi'r the old system, 
would combine intelligence wath jihysical little need of care tor the morrow. They 
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and their families were kept by their 
feudal lords. Some of them obtained their 
j>ay—for such it really was—from the rents 
of lands assi^c^ned totluMr ancestors by their 
feudal masters, in return lor military ser¬ 
vice ; the majority re('eivcd their salary 
in rice. .Some enjoyt'd pensions foi Iile. 
as a reward foi special sei\ let's. W'lth the 
disestabhslimt'nt ot tlie Han, or 
iendalclan ernineiits, Iht'sc 
^ pt'iisions, «ind the wliolesystem 
Step Down stTxace, weie bound 

to It'rminatt', hut tlie InijX'iial (iovern- 
ment rt'co^nnst'd that the^ainnrai had a 
vestt'd right lliat ttinld not be ignoied. so 
they decreed in 187; that ain Samuiai 
who desirt'd to comnuite Iin hereditary 
income tould do so. lect'ivinp the commu¬ 
tation, eqnn'alent to si\ u'ais’ iruoiiK', 
hall in cash and halt in (iovernment 
ifoiKb'. Ix'aiing 8 ])ei ( cnt int('i*est , lile- 
ptmsionf'is could commute lor the ecjuiva¬ 
lent ol lour V'ai's’ UK onie m the sanu' 
proportion ol cash an<l IkmkIs In r87() this 
commutation was made (.ompulsoiv 
It will be of mtc'iest to So( lahsts to nott' 
that, soon a(t('i tins distiahution ol capital 
amongst the Samuon, inaii\ ol them weri' 
found to luu'c' falh'ii into great poverty 
The eiK'igetic and ch'vei ones mad<* exc(‘l- 
lent use of the nu'aiis at then disposal 
Equipped witli tlu' cajiac il\ loi ruling that 
was the result of then iu'reditaiy high 
])osition and jinvileges tlu'v man.igt'd to 
remain m the upper strata ol soiietx, and 
they virtually lule japan in our time 
The less capable, tlie spcndthi itts, the 
carclc.ss ones, sank horn their high t state 
and becanu' gradu.illy meigt'd m the rank'^ 
of the common pi'ople. Some ol them .in* 
drawing jinnkisha in the streets ot Tokio. A 
great number naturally enti*n'd the armed 
forces, but as they could not all be olfieers, 
many ol them had to he eonlent with 
warrant rank or non-commissioned r.itings. 
The admirable ])ohcc force is recruited 
entirely from Samurai, or, as they are 
called, since 1878, Shi-zokii 
of the ^ ^ misgivings of the knightly 

Samurai efficiency ot 

the new'Army, the majority ol 
whose men were not Samurai, were soon to 
be dispelled by its prowess in war, althongli 
its early victories were gained over its 
fellow-countrymen, cxcejit in one case, 
and in that over F.ormosan savages. 

The new military law had only been in 
operation one year when, in 1874, the 
‘troops had to be employed in quelling an 
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insurrection in the province of Saga, 
where a number of the discontented 
attenijited to ojipose by lorce the great 
changes that were Ix'ing introduced. In 
tlie same year, New Jajian sent its first 
warlike exjiedition across the seas ; the 
savage abougines ol Formosa wen' chas¬ 
tised lor the massai're of some sl]ij)wrecked 
Japanese tishcrnieii, ('hina, at tliat time 
the owiK'r of llii* island, bi'ing totally 
unabli' to control its iinrnl\ sujqi‘(i'> in 
those jiarts. 'fhe expedition, tlu' exjx'nse 
\vh('reol was ullimateK n*liinded bv 
China, jirovidt'd hut an niisatislactorv 
b'st ol till' I'ffieieiK'N ol tile IK'W .irmv , 
the rugged, moiintaiiioiis natnu' ol tlu* 
(oimtiv |)iesc'iiled gri'at obstacU's to tiir 
inovenu'nt ol tioo}>s. but the lighting 
w.is iiisignifK'ant. ddin'e yeais latei in 
1877 tlu* new Inijx'nal loici's wt'ie to 
romi', witli l^rilhant siic( es^. thiough a 
very M-vere ordeal. 1 he nltra-eonscrva- 
ti\e])ait\ in tlu* pmsertul Satsuma < Ian, 
uiidei the leadeisiu]) ol tlie himou> 
(iener.il Saigd Takamoii, the idol ol tlie 
.Samurai, tlu* \('r\ iiuaniation ol the 


lajuiiK'vc knightly s])iiit h.id deti'inimed 
to poss(‘ss tlK'iiisi'lves ol the Fm])eroi’s 


A Pinftl 
Outburst of 
Feudalism 


person, ijiiite in the giand 
niaiinei ol Old japan and to 
sa\e lum.so they said “ Irom 
the e\ il couiisellois who weie 


ruining the (oiintry with tlit'ir ahsunl 
new-langled notions.” Tin* truth is that 
till' High Toiyism of thest* mi'ii oi Satsinna 
was not iimnixed W'lth juasonal inteu'sts 
I ht'v (onsidt'K'd that tlie Imjierialists ot 
other clans—and esjieciallv those ol Clib- 
shu and oi Tos,i—had sinired an iindiK' 


shale ol the loaves and hshes. Saigo, who 
had retired to Kagoslnma in the sulks, 
had organised a vast system of militaiv 
schools, at wffiich 20,000 young Samurai 
w’cre being trained for war and imbued 
w ith deadly hat i t'd ot the (lovernment. 

After several meifectual attemj)ts on 
the part of emissaries of the Government 
to come to an amicable understanding 
W'lth Saigo, he began a march, at the heacl 
of i.'yioo men, ii]) the west coast of Kiu- 
shn, with the intention of reaching Tokio. 
The great obstacle in his way was the 
ancient castle of Kumamoto, built by the 
famous (General Kato Kiyomasa, after his 
Korean expedition at the end of the 
sixteenth century. This was garrisoned 
by a force of between two and three 
thousand Imperial troops under General 
Tani. Saigo made a furious onslaught on 
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the fortress, which was most gallantly 
defended, and delayed hi*> advance for 
>^(‘veral weeks. This ga\'e the Government 
time to organise a large* iorce, under the 
ImjH'iial Prince Arisugawa. The prepaia- 
tion of the exjiedition was entrush'd, 
>tiangoly enough, to General Saigd 
'rsiiguniichi, a younger biother ot the gieat 
lebel. Py keeping him at headquaiteis 
at Tokio, busy with inatt(‘rsot equipm(*nt 
and oiganisation, he was givc*n tlie oppor- 
lunily ot displa\ing hi^ lovaltv to tlir 
Kinperor, without .Mau«ill\ taking the 
li(‘ld ag.uust his brotlu'r Tlie Imperial 
toK'es R'lieved Kninanioto in tin* ni( k ol 
{line, lor the g<niiM)n wa-^ r(‘du<(‘d to 



general VlbCOUNT KODAMA 


who took a loading part, under General Tam, in the 
defence of Kumamoto Castle against the Satsuma rebels 
in 1877 He became Vice-chief of the Japanese Army. 

great straits. Tlu'ie was desperate lighting, 
the besiegeis weie diivt'U olt .ind retreated 
towards tlu* east coast and alter a succes¬ 
sion of desjM'rate actions, m w'hicli they 
weio outnumbered and outmanceuvred, 
they made a last stand at Xobeoka, iii the 
north-eastern cornel ot Hiuga. 

Rf'cognising the hopeless nature of their 
jxrsition, Saigo, with about tw'o hundred 
ot his adlierents, broke through the 
Imperial lines and escaped to Kagoshima. 
The bulk of his army surrendered on 
August iqth, 1877; they had begun 
their northward march in the middle of 
February of the same year. Saigo and 


his devoted little band entrenched them¬ 
selves on the hill Shiro-yama, above Kago¬ 
shima, w'heie they were siirrounded and 
subjected to bombardment day and night. 
The git‘at it‘lx‘ 1 , wTMinded in the thigh, and 
s(‘emg that all h<q)e w-as gone, retired into 
a ca\e. and committi'd hara-kiri, alter 
having reqia‘sted one ot lii^ trusted 
lieutenants to behead him, wdiich his Irrend 
piom})tl\ did. as the last servire he could 
render to his iev(*red ]ead(‘i. When the 
Imj)eri.d tiooj^s discoveied the remains 
ol the little band ol heroc's—the tew who 
had not lu-eii killed, some ol them mere 
b(»vs, had comimlted haia-kii 1 -thtygave 
th(‘m decent burial. Admiral Kawamma 
ImuM b leviM-mtlv w.ish(‘d tlu* head ol hr- 
deail liKMiil and trdlow-(dansinan Saigo, 
whose memoi\ is \enei'ated to this day 
.i> rhat ot a bia\t' knight ami nobIt* 
g( ntlem.m w ho jiaid tor Ins misguided ze^d 
with Ills ht(‘. A inonunK'nt has I een 
(‘ie(t<‘d 111 dokio to his memorx, to w’hich 
e\en th<‘ Impmial ('omt pai<l homage, Ins 
honouis having be(*n posthiimoiislv 
lesjoied in iSoo 

The Satsiima nlulhon ot 1877 was the 
last ^tniggle ol moribund leiulalism. It 
taught two gi<Mt lessons tlu* ji^w’eiless- 
m*'.^ ol tin* .imnent weaj)oiis t'ven thougli 
wielded b\ the bravest ot the biave, W'hen 
o|)postMl to modern armaments and Occi¬ 
dental tactiLs. dull, and organisation, 
ami thi‘ spU'iidid fighting rajiacity ot the 
common j>eo]de when led by Samurai. 
It could 110 longei be maintaim*d by the 
(_onsei\aH\es that tin* Hei-min troops 
could iu‘\er j)rj\ail against tin* hei editary 
wan lors '1 he newiy-introdiiced universal 
militaiN servue was thus liilly justitied by 
its works, and theie could be no moie 
question )t restricting the army to the old 
wMriioi (lass. The Satsuma clan soon 
settled down to jieacetul pursuits, bu' it 
tontinues to play a leading jiart in the 
atlairs of the nation, sujiplymg more 
ofl\('(‘Ls to the Navy and t he Army than any 
other ot the old clans, thus forming the 
backbone ol the strong Military Party. 

In the early ’seventies, wdiilst the 
toiindations of the Imperial forces were 
being laid, Japan was, towards the outer 
w'orld, much in the same condition as a 
shellhsh deprived of its shell. Fully 
cognisant of the danger they ran whilst 
the country was in a state of transition, 
preparing its new armour, the wise states¬ 
men of Japan exercised remarkable pru¬ 
dence in dealing with such international 
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questions as might have involved them 

m war. It ‘ was thus they came to an 

agreement, in 1875, with Russia, by 

wlin h they exchanged such parts ol the 

island of Saghahn as weie considered 

\\'ithiu their sj)heie ot influence for the 

long chain of the l-'arren Kurile Islands 

(in Japanese, Chi-shima, or “Thousand 

A Bad Islands”). They weie well 

„ . aware of the liad h.irgain tliev 

Bargain with , i j U 

P . weH‘ making, hut ooiisidered 

ussia preferable to a lueadi with 

Russia at a time when they were not in a 
position to o])|X)se a gi eat Power with any 
chance of siic( ess. Patiently biding their 
time, as is the wont of Orientals, some ol 
those statesmen have lived to st‘e, thirty 
yeais later, the southern part of .Saglialin 
restored to ]a])an, whilst the Kuriles 
remain in her possession. 

They behaved with similar juudence 
when, in January, 187b, tlu*y found 
themselves com])elled to despatch a small 
exjiechtion, under (ieneral Kuroda, to 
Korea, to demand satislaction from the 
“ H(*rmit Kingdom ” for an unprovoked 
attack upon a JajKinese ship calling foi 
('oal and ])ro\*isions at a Korean port. 
'I'he High lories, especially tliose ot 
Satsuma, clamoured for immedi.ite chas- 
tiseiiK'iit of the Koix'ans, who had already 
incurred their wrath by iK'glecting to 
send a congratulatory mission, as ancient 
usage demanded, on the accession ol the 
Emperor m i8f)7. I'he rulers ot Jajian 
wisely preferred to settle the matt('r bv 
(h|)lomacy, and conducknl a treaty with 
Korea, saleguaidmg tlu* imjioitant 
Japanese interests in that countiy. In 
1879, the Kiu-kiu. or Loo-choo. Islands, 
the suzerainty over which had long been 
claimed both liy China and bv Japan, 
WTre incorporated in the latter empire, 
as the Prefecture of Okinawa, after diplo¬ 
matic negotiations ('onducted with great 
skill. The ])eriod from the abolition of 
feudalism in 1871 to 1887 was one ol 
, tremendous activity and rest- 

ofForei n effort in the direction of 

IntwIalT Inform. A great wave ot foreign 
inflncneesw.pt over the land, 
culminating in 1873 and in the years 
between 1885 and 1887, when the move¬ 
ment for ” Europeanisation ” became a 
perfect rage, affecting not only adminis¬ 
trative methods and national institutions 
but social life. Many of the foreign 
features introduced into public and private 
life in that epoch took firm root, being 
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recognised as great im])rovements on the 
old order of things; but every one of 
them suffered a “sea-change” in crossing 
the ocean, being adapted, generally with 
great skill, to national uHpiinunents, and 
coated, so to say, with a layer of fine 
Japanese lacqiuM'. Other importations 
iiailed at tir^t with enthusiasm, pioved, 
by the e\])erienee ol piactical use, iinsuited 
to Japanese conditions, and were diopped 
as hastily as they had been taken up, 
leaving no trace behind. 

In 1871, the deliinct leudal systoin was 
replaced bv a centralised bureaucratic 
administration. The Daimivd, being thus 
depnv’ed of the last remnant oi authority 
that jemained to them whilst they liad 
been jilaeed in charge ol their lormer 
clans, weie “ (ompeusated ” by the receipt 
ot fixed incomes, anu)unting to one-tentfi 
ol their lormei revenues. Tins arrangt'- 
ment, a])j)arently iinlavouTablc to the 
ex-feudal nobility, w.is m reality niiu h 


to the advantagi' of most ol them, who 
weit‘ now relieved ol the heavy eh.irges 
the y liad iormt'rly horm* lor tlu* e\|)('nst‘s 
ol the goveinment ol their fiels and 


Buying Up 
the Old 
Nobility 


the siij)j)ort ol the Samurai 
lamihes The laigi‘ sum that 
had to 1 h‘ raised by th<' 
Government foi tlu' com¬ 


mutation alieadv (ksfiilnsl, ol the 


pensions, or sakines, ol th(‘ Siiiniiiai class, 
was obtained by nuxins ol publu loans. 

Th(‘ first foreigfi loan was n(‘goliated in 
London, m 1870. Ix’aimg interest at 
() per cent., tlu* proceeds being employed 
clneflv for the eonstriiclion ol llu‘ first 


railwav, between Tokio and Yokohama 


(eighteen miles), ojieiuxi lor traffic in 
1872, and of that betwx*en Osaka and 
Kobe At tin* end ol 1913. the total 
mileage open to traffic was 3,606. 
The nationalisation oi all the railways 


was decided upon 111 ^906 and has been 
gradually eilected Tlu* State bi'gan pur- 
eliasing the private* lines, starting wdth 
seventeen com] fames, whose ]no])erty 
was to 1)(‘ houelit w’ltliin ten years from 
March, 1906, and jiaid for with bonds 
bearing interest at 5 per cent., the jnir- 
cheise-price being calculated tlius : the 
average rate of jirofit, over cost of con¬ 
struction, during six half-yearly terms 
(the first half of 1902, first and second 
halves of 1903 and 1904, and the first 
half of 1905), is multiplied by twenty ; 
the figure thus obtained is then added to 
the cost of construction up to the date 




THE LAST REBELS DEFEATED OFFICERS OF THE GREAT SATSUMA REBELLION OF 

The rebellion of the < rvati Samurai of the Satsuma Clan, under the leadership of General Saigo 
Takainon, in 1877, last strugrgle of the dying feudalism against the spirit of piogress 


<)1 puKliaM* aiifl to Iho (ost jiikc ol rt)ll- 
int; st(K k and slou's in band at that 
I lino At tho boginnini; ol the b^oal yoar 
IQIJ that Is. in April ot tliat \eai—llio 
N<itional Debt ol Japan ainountod to 
/Jj30,000,000 ol \\lii(h total £’i42,768,290 
w.L owini^^ to loioif^n (U'ditois Tho war 
with Russia inoioasod tlio National Dobt ol 
Japan from J, 5 .^. 545 .<)<h> I’Y 
to o\'or {200,000,000. 

Tli(‘so lif^uios, thoso lor laiKvay miloago, 
and tlioso tor tho vational indt'btcdno'ss, 
bf ai ohxjuont tostiinony to tlio onorinous 
iiK'roase in laoihtios tor intornal coni- 
nninioations and in tho extension ol tho 
national credit. In every diiection the 
same astonishing development may be 
traced siiue the (ireat Change in 1868. 
The s\stein ot lighting the coasts ot 
japan, now a pattein lor the maritime 
nations, dates its inception Irom 1870, 
the yeai winch also saw the birth of the 


network of tologra})]i lint*s that now coveis 
tho whole ompiu'. In 1871, tho ancient 
method ol conveying letters liy post- 
runneis, a w'ondeiiiilly sjwc'dy one c'on- 
sidc'iing its primitive nature, was sup¬ 
planted bv the beginnings of a Postal 
Administration that has 1 cached a liigh 
dog] 00 of olhcicmcy, handling, at the end 
ot the fiscal yoai 1912, at 7166 post and 
tc'legraph offices, 1,077,000,000 articles ot 
oidinary mail matter. The total length ot 
telegraph lines amount(‘d to 295,000 miles 
in 191J. The Imperial Mint at Osaka 
was established, with British technical 
assistance, in 1871. 

The first raiKvay was opened, as alread\ 
mentioned, in 1872, the year that aRo 
saw the birtli of the newspaper press, 
w'lth the appearance of the first number 
ot the Nisshin Shinjisin, a penodic'al 
started by an Englishman named Black. 
There had been attempts at tho publication 
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of newspapers, ol a sort, in 1871, and 
as far hack as 1864-5 ; hut ^Ir. Black’s 
venture was the hrst serious stej) taken 
to provide tlie nation permanently with 
something better than the news-sheets 
hawked about the streets by news\’(‘ndors 
called yomi-nri, who bawled out then* 
W’ares, usually kind accounts of some 
horrible murder, tire or an 
earthquake, veiy much in the 

ewspaper newsboy’s 

in apan sl;m^hter ! ” ot b\gone 

days. I'liese roughly-printed broadsheets 
were issued spasmodically, whenevei some 
imjxirtant event, or some crime suie to 
excite the ]io])ular imagination, seemcxl 
likely to render their sale jirotitable. 

The publication of Mr. Black’s little 
journal was tollowed by the estalilishment 
of purely Japanese journalistic undertak¬ 
ings—the Nuhi Xtchi Shimhun (Daily 
News) in 1872, which still flourishes under 
the same title. The numlier of jieiiodicals 
has continued to inciease steadily, especi- 
.illy since the amendment oi the Biess 
Laws, in i8qo, substituting the u'gular 
jirocess of law' lor the arbitrary jurisdu- 
tion of the censorship E\(‘ry jHuiodical 
must hav(‘ a lesponsible editoi or publisher, 
and any daily pa pel or other periodical 
dealing with current politics must 
dejiosit w’lth the authoiiti<‘s a ^uin. 
ranging from £100 downwards as seciuity 
lor good behavK)ur, to (ovei e\tntu.d 
tines. Tht^ ])] ice of one ol the Tokio 
dailies is as high as tw'o tai things and a 
halt (2*5 sen) ; all the others cost one 
larthmg (one sen). They are all issued m 
the morning, exdqit the Jupun Tunes, 
the only Tokio newsjiajxr' wiilten, edited, 
and published in English by Jap.me'.t*, 
which ajipears in the e\ eiiing. The chaige 
for advei tiscrneiils in the Japanese Press is 
trom qd. to is ^d. \xt line ot about twenty 
W'ords. In iqo^ there were i,4qf) news- 
jujiers and other pciiodicals jiulilished in 
Japan, wheicof seven were English news- 
jiapers w’ntten, edited, and 
apan s ownerl by foreigners, British 
Press^*^*' or American, and jniblished 
in the foreign settlements at 
the late Treaty Ports, the most important 
and oldest established being the Japan 
Mail, winch circulates throughout the 
country, and is widely read by Euro¬ 
peans interested in Japanese affairs This 
excellent periodical was established in 1865. 
Of the nearly fifteen Iiundred vernacular 
periodicals, some are of high standing and 
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deserv mg of all praise. Many of the others, 
unlortunately, fake the “ Yellow Press 
ol America and England as their model, 
and aie conespondingly mischievous and 
degrading. 

Nearly every Japanese adult, and 
practically all the young peojile ot both 
sexes, aie able to read, and make great 
ust‘ of this ability. Even the sturdy men 
who do the work of horses, drawing the 
linnkisha, the cabs ol Jajian, secun to 
occupy the greater jiortion of their un- 
eriiployed hours m the daytime in 
reading newsjiajiers or cheaji, jiojiular 
books. The craltsinen and jieasants are 
kept well iniormed ot current events, and 
take an intelligent interest in the affairs 
ol the nation, the laiiners es|)ecially 
olteii disjilayirig sound common-sense when 
they discuss, as they often do when the 
day’s work is ovei, the toj^ic's of the day. 
l ire greatest need in connection with the 
Pi ess in Jajian is undoubtedly a more* 
drastic law of libel, to chc'c'k the slanderous 
-■cMndal that at jireseiit disfigures the 
“ IVrsonal ” columns of all but the very 
best journals, jiandeiiMg to the national 
love ol ill-natuied gossij) about those 
111 high offrcial positions or 

pecia utlicrwise jnominently belore 

Embassy * 

o urope 1872 was al^o 

niemoicdile lor the establishment of tlu‘ 
hrst Protestant (lunch, and lor tlu' 
loundation ol the Imperial luiivei'sity ol 
Tc'ikio. Ill the ''ciiiie \ear a special embassy, 
with the 1 >rmer Court Noble, Iwakuia, a 
foiinei Prune Minister and Minister lor 
Foreign Allans, at its head, was sent out, 
first to the United States, thence to England 
and the Continent of Eurojie, nornirially 
“ to communicate to the (io\ (‘rnmeiits of 
the Treaty Pow'ers details of the internal 
history of Jajiaii during the years j)U‘- 
ceding the revolution of 1868, and the 
lestoration of the Imperial jiow'er, to 
e\])laiii fully the actual state of affaiis 
and the future jiolicy of the Japanese* 
Government, and to study the institutions 
of other countries, their laws, commeice 
and educational methods, as well as their 
naval and miht*ny systems.” The real 
object of this emb«issy was to endeavour 
to obtain a revision of the treaties, whereby 
the “ Extra-territoriahty Clause,” with¬ 
drawing foreigners from Japanese juris¬ 
diction and placing them under that of the 
representatives of their own nations, would 
be abrogated, thus removing a sharp thorn 
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from the Japano.se national body. To 
Mich a proud, sciisitj\e pcoplo, the idea 
of foicign ]uni>diclion established on their 
territory was unbearably i^allini;. The 
embassy failed to secure the abrogation ot 
the obnoxious clause, and Japan had to 
wait twenty-seven yeais, till iSc)(), lor the 
nations, Britain leading, to tieat her, lor 
_ . the fust time, on teinis ot 

uropc ccepts py consenting to 

. apan s ys em jHlVlleged 

o us ice position of then subjects 

and jdacing them under the jurisdution 
of the Jajxmese c'ourts. The next yeai, 
187^, was nu*morabI(' lor two acts ol 
jirogiess —the adoj)tion ol the (ii(‘goii<in 
calendar, and, inon^ impoit.int, tlu* 
re])eal ol th(‘ (‘diets against ('hristianity 
that were still m vigour, m sjiite ol 
rei)eated unofficial assuiances that no 
Japanese should sulfer ioi his ad¬ 
herence to that faith. Oik' ot the first 
edicts of th(‘ Tnip('ii.il (io\(‘iimu'nt, alter 
its establishment in i8t)8, lan as lollows 
“ The evil sect called Clnistiau is sti u tly 
prohibited. Suspectc'd peisons should be 
re])orted to the ]m)]K‘r offu lals, and U'waid 
will be given lor dc'te('tiou ” I'he iuiukhIi- 
ate cause ol this intolerant cider was the 
discovery, at I rakanii, a vilhigt* 111 the 
mountains near Xagas.iki. ol a sm.ili 
community who had retained, m secret, 
.some faint leniini^ceiiccs ot the Jbeiian 
('dthohcism openly jaadised by tlu'ii loie- 
tatlrers 111 the sixteenth and se\(‘ntc‘enth 
('entunes. It is said that about 4,000 
])CO}ilc m the district still c.utdullv 
cherished the shieds of doctime and ot 
ritual that had been thus wonderlully 
preserved, at the risk ol torture and 
death. In June, i8t)8, tlie (Tovernment 
ordered that all native Christians who 
would not recant should be deported to 
different jirovinces as dangerous persons, 
and jnit m charge of various feudal lords. 
The foreign diplomatic representatives 
])rotested vigorously and successfully; 

• X- ‘i the (lovernment, after striving 

Chr._st.«.ty 

alleging the intense feeling of 
the nation against Christianity, 
ultimately restored these faithful ones to 
their homes. As already stated, in 1873 
Christianity was no longer a misdemeanour, 
and there began the reign of toleration 
which culminated in the right, assured to 
all Japanese subjects by the Constitution of 
188C4, of freedom of religious belief “ within 
limits not prejudicial to peace and order, 
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New Japan 


and not anta^ronistic to their diitic. 

subjects/' 

This ri'hgioiis toleiLiuce is, indeed, m 
accoidance with the real lc‘ehng of the 
Jai)aiU‘se in such matteis. Having, as 
a lule, no dc‘ep lehgious sentiment, as 
Occidentals know it, they ])ass easily 
fiom one crtH‘d to anoth(‘r, many ol th(‘m 
belonging to moie than one lehgious de¬ 
nomination, at all events as lar as the 
outward obst'rvaiu i‘s au‘ c'onc'erned, and 
the majority ol those educated m the 
higher schools being jaactic.dly Agnoslics. 
The laid is that tlK‘ Jajianese ol our tunc 
have been, and still an*, so busy acquiring 
the ()((id(*ntal knowledge' neea'ssiiry foi 
th(‘ transloiin.ihon oi their c'ounlry into 
thegrc'at naval, military, (oinmeicial, .uid 
industrial juiwc'i ol tlu* Far Fast, that, as 
thc‘y theniseUes have' lr(‘(juenllv staled, 
“ tlu'y have bad no tune to devote to n'- 
hgious (jiK'st lolls ” N(‘\ el tlu'U'ss, whether 

they b(‘ willing to admit it 01 not, the iik'U 
ol N(‘\\ JajKin have' been giCiVtly under 
tlu' inllueiu ot Chi isli.in idi'as, j>iopagated 
by the numerous missionaru's vvitlmi llitai 
borders 01 imbilu'd by jajianese students 

dmmgtlu‘11 ic‘si(U>nce abioad. 

Influence ^ 

t he pi (‘sent ei a. Although th(‘ 

mimb(‘i of natives jjroh'ssm; 
('hrist Minty is not v('iy git'af, amounting 
only to .(bout 150 000 ol all dt'nomuMtions 
out ot a |)o])ulati()n ol nearly 
they exeicise a ( ousid(‘\ able uillm'uce, 
se\'(‘ial oi lh(‘m occupying some oi the 
highest ])osts. 

The lights assiiic'd to lhc‘ Jai)anc‘se bv 
thc*ir Constitution are b()iTowc‘d ironi thc‘ 
hbeities eiijoyc'd by the citizens ol Occi¬ 
dental nation^', whose laws aic inspired 
by the s])irit ot Christianity, il their 
j)ohcy be olten sadly at variance tlu‘ie- 
with. In one resjiect Chiistianity has, 
fortunately, succc'ccWd in effecting a 
marked ('hangi‘ in the Jajianese . the* 
sjurit of mercy so brillMntly m evadeiK c' 
in the tieatmi'iit of defeated enemi(‘s, and 
of the sick <111(1 wounded m war and the 
weak and suffering m j)eac(‘, es|)ecially 111 
the humane work of that most admirabl(‘ 
Jajjanese institution, the Red Cro.ss 
Society of Jajian, with its mcmbcrshij) 
of over a million—all this is un¬ 
doubtedly the outcome of Chiistiaii 
influence jnevailing over the old savage 
ruthlessness of the Jajiant'se character. 
A generation or two will have to jiass 
before Cliristiamty can totally eradicate 
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tlie cniolty, tUo deceit, and the sjarit of 
levenge troin JapaiieM* iiatuias—it lias 
not yet, altca* manv ( eiit lines, mk < ceded in 
clinnnaling Uiemlioni tlic hosonw)! some 
Orculental nations; Imt (lieie an* goofl 
croniuls lor li()}Mng tlial tlio Japanese ol a 
not \aiV distant liitiiu' will let (dnistianitv 
.u'(omi)ii'^li. 111 that i('spe(l, what neaily 
lonrU'on (entni K's ol Buddhism ha\(‘ lailml 
to do Whatiw’ei loim ol ( hiislianit\ may 
nltiin.iU’ly claim th(‘ .idlK'U'iKi' ol a l.ng(‘ 
piopoition ol the |aj)ane->e people - and 
th('V aie, at piesiait, Ix'w ildei<‘(l hy llu‘ 


w^oiship and of the cult of the Kami, the 
spirits of tile Powers of Nature^ and the 
spirits ol deified Innoc'^, fiom wliom 
tile Japanese (laim deseeiit*—the iiolde 
families (lir(‘ctly, the oIIkts in a more 
or less vagiu' way. It can haidly be 
teimed a lehgion, as it has mat her dogma, 
need, nor commandments. Its ])rmnpal 
idea, which foinis its solc‘ (‘tliiCcd teaching, 
IS, loughly expressed, that, th(‘ natiiie of 
mankind being origmallv good, every 
man may salely be lelt to his owm devices, 
])i()Vidc*d h(‘ always bear in mind the' 
duty ol so regulating Ins condiic l 



as to “ makf‘ th(‘ lai'es of his an- 
((‘stois to shine with glory” and 
iKwia* to do alight that would 
(.ms(‘ thcMii to blush 

'flu' nicdvers oi New Japan sought 
to i(’-(^stal)hsh this aiKicmtcult m 
Its ongmal })Uiity, clcMiising it ol 
the Ihiddhisi o\eigrow'tli th.it had 
accumulated sincc^ the nmning 
Ihiddhist ])n('sts ol the Middle 
Ag(‘s had Virtually ” .iiinc'xc'd ” 
Shintc"), pio\ idiaitially disc on enng 
tliat th(‘ Kami ot the aboii.^mal 
lailh wc'iv ‘‘a\atars,” or me .u na¬ 
tions (m J.ip.mese, or 

temjioraiv m.iiiih'stations) ol the 
m\nad Buddhas who lived in this 
woild and aie now m Nnwina 
1 hc‘lelormn's, who had sue ( e hU'cI 
m .ihohshing thi' “usmpation” 
tint had so loipi; tionnslu'd as ihc' 
Nhdgunat(‘, w(‘U‘ kc'cai in scentiiii; 
out usinj)alions ^nuU ih ■ mi\- 
tnie ol tlu‘ onj.;in.d naliomd cult 
with P)nddhism, tlu* ('i(H‘d lavc)ured 
])y tlu‘ Shof^imati', inodiuing tlie 
strange composite' leht^ion known 
as Kiyubn Shinto, or Shm-Bntsu 
(iattai —” amal,eamat]on ol Shmte') 
.ind lUiddinsin ” w\is a nsmpalion 


PKiNCE IWAKURA, JAPAN’S ENVOY TO EUROPE IN ls 72 jiot lurther to l)C‘ tolc'iatc'd 


Hf* headed the Mission to Europe and Ameiica iii ISTJ, 
tieaty revision and to study methods of goveiiinieiit and 

multiplicny ol “one an<l oiiK ” dnc*ct 
route's to hc'axcn oiteied to thc'in— 
it Will not bc' till' ('hiisliamts ol Koine, 
not ol (.anteibiir\, n n ol Mosc'ow', nor 
ot the Salvation Army it will suM'h be 


to obtain tlic' I eloi mc'i s pi oceoclt'd todis- 

et ncation. j JmPUjism w illi a ilioroiigh- 

nt'ss .ip])roac'hing that ol Hem y VllL in his 
siipjiression ot monastic institutions The 
^orgc'ons parajdieinaha ot Buddhism, m- 
spnc'd by the ornate art ot ancient India, 
was cleared out ol the annexc'd Shmtei 


a l.ijiaiu'se (Inisti.imly, ami, perchance temples (Jin-ja), which w’crc restoied to 
nearer Hum any ol the- othc'rs to the their original austere simplieTty, resc'in- 


rhristianily ol ('In 1st. 


bling that ol a bicycle-slu'd or a motor 


Mexinwhiie, th('State ic'h^ion ol Japan garage, and many Buddhist m mas 
is tlie aneie'nt, truly national, laith known terms were' shorn ol their tat revt'iine^. 


as Shmte"), meaning ‘‘The Wav ot the The imported t.uth had neve'r suceevdeeA 
(iods,” a nnxtiiK' ol prmnlne' Natine- in gaming a looting in Izumo, the “ Land 
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of the Gods ” (Kami-no Kuni), wliere the 
influence of ancient tradition, making 
that district 'the scene of so many purely 
Japanese mythological events, was too 
strong to be overcome, nor in Satsiima. 
whose warlike people naturally looked 
upon meek and mild Buddliism as a 
creed unfit lor warriors , in tlie rest ol 
Japan the disestablishment ol 
the Indian leligion, and the 
return to pure Shinto, was a 
serious matter. 

was so t‘asil\’ accomplished 
indicates the strength ot the national 
movement, striving to re-establish the 
aipreme influeiKc of the sacied Imperial 
oow’er. 


Shmtoism 
and 

Buddhism 

'J'hat it 


Like other cret'ds, Buddhism deii\ed 
beiK'hl from ]ieis(‘eiilion ; a notabU* 
revival has lakcm pla( i' in that religion 
of late vcMis. StiangelV enough, in its 
efforts to iTgain its lost piedominaiu'e in 
Japan, it has t<ik(‘n a les'-on from the 
activity of the ( hristian inissionaiu's 
Every feature that distinguishes niissionarv 
enterpiise in the Eai liaM has been 
faithfiillv copied bv the more enlightened 
sects of Japanc'se Buddhists, es])eciallv 
bv the wc'althv and powc-rful Moii-tc'). 
or Shin-shu. w’ho ha\c' bc‘en callc'd flu* 
Buddhist Prof('stants (their priests aic* 
allowed to mair\ ; m fact, the' jiriesthood 
IS hc‘ieditai\ with thcMuk J^udcihist 
chaplains march w'ltli the troops in the 
JielcI, ministei to the* siek and woundc'cl, 
and pleach to coinicts m the* gaols, 
Buddhist piriest- and hn-hc'lpers visit 
the poor, a pojnilar n*ligiou> Iiteiature is 
widely eiieulated, Buddhist pei iodic als 
flourish, seminaries are attaciic*d to the 
mew important tcanples, the one bc‘long- 
ing to the great Xislu Hongwan-ji Tein|)lc* 
cjt the Mon-td, at Kicdo, being viitnally a 
Buddhist unncusitv. 


The same sect has ioimed a spUmdid 
library ot theologieal hteiature, embracing, 
with a praiseworthy broadness of view*, 
works in iorcign languages dealing with 
ad creeds. Motheis’ meetings, 
prison gate missions, rescue 
work amongst fallen w*omc*n, m 
short, all phases of Christian 
have now* their counterpail 
the progressive Buddhists. 
Even toreign missions have been under¬ 
taken, Buddhist priests working amongst 


Activities 
of the 
Buddhists 

activity 

amongst 
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the tens of thousands of Japanese emi¬ 
grants m the Haw’aiian Islands and in 
California, nothing loth to expound 
their ancient laith to non-Japanese 111- 
c]uii ers. 

All this mam told activity is sup¬ 
ported entirely by voluntary contiibu- 
ticms, the offerings of the taithful, mostly 
peasants and craftsmen, pouring in, both 
in money and m kind. Tlicuisands ot 
poor w'omen, who have nothing else to 
give, cut off thc'ir long haii to be made 
into a huge cable wheiewith the mam 
beam ot the* loc'f ot a new temple* is 
hoisted into position. 

In 1877 the* new state* of things was, 
(01 the first time*, mack* nianifc*st to one 
and all 1 )\ flu* o])C‘ning, m Tc'ikn', oj tlu* 
Idist National JCxliihition oi Art> and 
Industrie's, c c)mm(‘n( mg a ic‘gul.ii s(mic*s 
of such c'xliibitioiis, li(‘ld pel lodic ally, 
altc'inatc'U m tlu* ca])ital. at Ku'ilo, .md 
at (Kika, till* tivst (ommeicial and in¬ 
dustrial c'it\ ol the c*mj)ire. Tlu'si* ad- 
mirabh managc'd sliow^ of JapaiU'sc 
natural and mdustiial })iodu<ts U‘d up 
to a great Intc'rnational Exhibition, held 
m Tc'ikic) in ic)ij 


In 1880 a gic'at joiwaid was 

taken bv the j)iomulgalion 
oi .1 nc*w pc'iial code* and 
a ('c)de of criminal jircv 
cc'diiiv, both mspiu'd b\ a 
close studv of the best forc'ign models. 


Preparing 
for Popular 
Government 


In the s^mic* \eai. ihcIcc tui al assem¬ 
blies wc’ic* instituted, as tiaming scdiools 
not onlv loi pioN'incial s(‘lf-government 
but to familialise the pc'ople wifli ])arha- 
nu'iitarv form- as a pn‘|xiiation for 
the intrcxluction ol tlu* long-jiromised 
c'la of constituticmal goveinment, the* 
advent (>f which. 111 i8(jO, was officiallv 
announced, nine vcifrs beforehand, m 
1881. 


The following \car, 7882, was one of 
fc'vcTish ])olitic'al activilN, paitics being 
busilv formed in leadiness for parlia¬ 
mentary government. 

Whilst Japan was preparing, from 1882, 
for the new* era that was to daw*n with the 
promulgation of the Constitution, on 
February nth, 1889. tremendous intellect¬ 
ual activity prevailed throughout the 
land: From i8f)8 to 1888, Occidental ideas 




THE IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY OF TOKIO, FOUNDED IN 1872 
The year 1872 was memorable because of Japan’s advance in educational methods. In that year the Imperial 
University of TOkio was founded, and a special embassy, under Prince Iwakura, a former Prime Minister, was sent 
to America and Europe to study the laws, commerce, institutions, and educational methods of other countries. 
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permeated the mmcK ot the rising genera¬ 
tion. No man did more to explain tlumi 
to his iellovv-eountiynien than the great 
edueationalist Fnkii/awa Yukiehi, the 
“Sage ot Mila” (a distiiet ol Tokio), 
whom tlu‘ |a])anese are loud ol eom]xinng 
to Arnold ol Kiighy. This lemaikahk* 
man, who was born in i(Sp5 and died, 
A r r(‘giet1ed by the whole nation, 

I * i ipoi, inobablv exercised a 

great(*r iiithieiiee on the minds 
ol those' who now rule Japan 
than any otlu'i ol their lellow-counti ymen 
Many ol tlu' most prominent ]nibh(‘ men 
were c'dncated a( llie great school, llu' 
Keio-gi-jikn, loimded, and directed loi 
main \c'ais, by him. Hc' was a ])rolili( 
aiithoi and lus woiks have had, <ind still 
ha\e, an c'lioimous cin'iihitioii. 

d'he widc'spiead Oceidemtal inthieiKc's 
altiM t«'d ('ve'i V jdi.ise ol the hie ol the' Inglua 
and middle (lasses, who >tio\(‘, dm mg the 
deeade' ]>iioi to iStSS, to alt(‘r tlu'ii w.i\' 
ol In'ing allei tlu' laslnon ol the \V(‘st. 'J'he 
national costume w.is discaidc'd by many, 
e\t*n by ladu's, who undeiw('nt iiuk h 
volimt.iiy toitiiie in the tight boots, with 
high heels, and the corsets, ot Pans loi 
the sake ot being “ in the rr.oveme'nt ” In 
1S7;, (io\('inment officials w'ere ordeied 
to w(*ar KiirojH'an dross, unilormsol Kuro- 
])ean ])atterii weie designed loi all the 
Sei vices, and an edi( t wms issued abolish¬ 
ing the little, stifl (tuene. the ifuiL’i, that 
Ja])aiiese men used to bung lorwaid 
over the shaxt'ii loie])art of the head 
and ordeimg the' haii to be worn m 
the Occidental laslnon Many (la/es 
tinned th(' heads ol T<")kio society m 
that ])eiiod, lioni rabbit-fancvmg (m 
j<S73 as nnu h as one thousand dollais 
being paid loi a single ” bunny,” the little 
animal ha\ mg b('en, till thc'ii, unknowai m 
Japan) to waltzing. '1 he rabbit craze did 
not last long ; the (Tovernment saw its 
chance, and imposc'd a poll-tax on th(‘ 
long-eaied ptds, w'hcjsc* jiiite diop})ed 

suddenly, ruining manv gam- 
The Craze in'^ibbits. The ca aze loi 

Europe* 

as it h.id aptieared, and the 
most that Ja})anese now' attemtit in the 
W'ay of Occidental dancing is the solemn, 
and jK'rlectly correct, walking through a 
quadrille at an official ball. 

The succession of fashionable crazes, 
all rnorci or less derived from the Occident, 
lasted, in lull swing, until i88q, when a 
severe anti-foreign reaction set in. The 


cause of this set-back was jiohtical; it 
was clue to the nation’s disgust at what it 
c'oiisidc'U'd ihc' rank injustic(‘ ol loieigii 
]\)weis in U'lnsing to abiogalc* the' Extra- 
ten itoiiahlv ( laiise 111 the Treati(‘s. The 
J.ipaiu'sc', conscious of tlu' gi.int stndc's 
w'lth wlmh thev wt'ie marching on the 
load ol ])iogrt'ss, Ic'lt dei'idy humiliated 
by the c'ontinued leiusal ol loic'ign nations 
to submit to the jurisdiction ol Jajxinc'se 
comts ol hnv h'loni the Iw'aknia han- 
b.i.s\ ol 1S72 the' c hiel, almost the* solcg 
aim ot Japanese' chjdomac'y had been to 
obt.mi llu' i('nio\’al ot tlu' obnoxious clause. 

S('\eial times sue c c'ss had bc'cai within 
sight, but SOUK' hitch had alw a\ s oc c m 1 c'd 
to liustiate the hoju's ol the' nation. Its 
iiiilalioii liiokc' out in iSSc) m the aboNc'- 
nu'ntioned wa\e ol anti-lou'ign k'C'hng, 
earning most ol ihc' loic'ign nmoXiitions 
in the home and social hic' ot the uj)|)ei 


The Backward 
Swing of 
The Pendulum 


and middle' c Lisn( s to be abandoia cl, \\ hic h 
hajqH'iied Ihc nioic' e.isil\ .is lhc'\ luid 
llc'NC'l take'll iumioot bt'lllg geiu I all\ the' 
lesult ol ihc' ( la/e ol ihc' inoiiic'nl Thc' hie 
ot the' masses ninaincil .ind siill ic'in.iiiis, 
almost iinloui hed b\ ioic'gn intlui'iic c'-. 

Nc'i'dit ss to sa\', the' btU k- 
waid swmg ot the* jx'iiduluin 
did not aflia't esseiilials, 
siK li as the 1 '1 and-iic'W 
Constitulioii, iioi the' matc'iial niijioita- 
tioiis siK li as i.nlwavs t(lcgra])hs, 
ste.imshi|)s gas, jntioleum, male lies, 
which had .ilic'iid\ become ilc'c (‘ssitu's 
to the' ]i(oj)li' d hen iiitioductioii luid 
c ausc'd new wants to .11 is', and the' ccjst 
ol h\mg was steadiK aiiginc'iitmg, it 
still coiitmncs to Use in iS()(), a laniilv 
ot the towel middle class, consisting ot 
li\(‘ membeis and one* s('i\ant, living m 
dbkio, .md piac lismg the stiict ec'Cinomv 
Usual with the' )aj)<mc'se, lecjimc'd a 
monthlv'mc'ome of af^lc'ast 7,5yc'ii, whc'ic'as 
in i88c) the\ could ha\c‘ lived clc'ceiitlv lor 
icj yc'ii jc*ss th.m that sum in icjOJ, the' 
gcncial aveiagc' index number ol the |)ii<c' 
oi commodilies c'lassc'd as nec c'ssanes was 
()7 ; it had iiscm m icjoq to i()<S. 

Sincx' the w'ai with Russia, juices have* 
takc'ii a great lea]) u|)W'aid, and the ('C)st c>l 
living has much mcK'ascnl, whilst sakiiK's 
and w.iges, although thc'y have* risc'ii 
steadily snic'c the begnnimg ol the nc'w^ 
eia, hav'e not ke})t jiac'c* with the' use 
in nec'c'ssary ex]»enditun‘. The increasing 
demands on oveiyonc’.s mt'ans, consecpient 
on the (beat Change, rendered the acquisi¬ 
tion ol moic cajntal absolutely necessaiy. 
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THE FUNERAL OF GENERAL COUNT NOGI AT TOKIO 
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Japan’s funds were at that time not large— 
ilie resources of the country were not 
\'(>t developed- and lier rulers had to 
stiaiii every neive to meet the enormous 
constantly growing, expenditure necessi- 
latt‘d by what may be termed tlie national 
out til. 

Japan was, in those yeais, and. to a 
uatain e\- 

1<‘nt, '^till P I 

1^, in the 
position of 
a nf'W firm 
stalling m 
in a n u 1 ac- 
lining busi¬ 
ness. S1 k‘ 
lias to ])io- 
vidi^ luMsell 
witli pl.int, 
tools, and 
the lli(»ii- 
^ and and- 
one tilings 


lling OJHMtl- 
lion- All 
IIk'm* lia\e 
had. <md m 
gle.lt nUM- 

sUie still 

to be 
p 1 o( u 1 I'd 
I I o in a - 
bi oadJieiK e 
I he g leal 
< \( (“'S o| nn- 
pOll-^ o\'(M 

e \ ]) o 1 t ^ 
in iu‘arl\ 
<\erv \eai 


In til e 
])eiiod lioin 
that \eai to '‘THE SAGE of mit; 

11)05, Onlv The celebrated Japanese educatio 
two \'(‘a r s *1*^“ ^snd of cuinpanng^ to A 

1 ' , influence on the intellect of J: 

showtHl an ____ 

ex ('ess ol 

expol ts over iinpoi ts igog tlie lirst year 
ot the war with J^iissia, being the one 
in wliicli tlie impoits most largely ex> 
ceeded exports, the excess amounting to 
167.004,000 veil. It will probably be some 
yeais belore the exjiorts steadih' exceed 
the impoils. Tlie extraordinary balance 
ol tradedn favour ol Ja])aii m 1906 was 



exceptional, and is not likely to become 
a settled leature lor some years to come. 
The progress oi the foieign trade ot Japan 
under the new n'^gime has been pluTiome- 
nal ; in 1871, the total figure, exports 
and impoits together, was £3,89(1,boo , in 
1912 it had list'll to £117,415,308. 

The maivelloiis development of coni- 

_11 lerce, and 

~ especially ol 
industries, 
has bee n 
due to the 
1 o s t e r 1 n g 
(.'lie of the 
(i o V (‘ r n - 
nu'nt.wliKli 
mav be said 
.'list) ol the 
nu*i c a 11 tile 
m a r 1 n e . 
whose dt‘- 
velopment. 
almost en- 
/ . ^ tiit'ly due 

system 
ol subsidies 

and boun 
til's, has 


•‘THE SAGE OF MITA,” FUKUZAWA YUKICHI 
The celebrated Japanese educationalist (l.s l.Vl'V)!), whom his country¬ 
men are fond of cumpanng^ to Ainold of Rugby, exercised a gieater 
influence on the intellect of Japan than any of his countrymen 


wolulei 1 111 
as the m- 
(in-^tiial ex¬ 
pansion tliat 
li.is laiscd 
.1 iorest ol 
tall lactoiv 
( him ne\ s, 
1) e 1 c h 1 n g 
loilh a pcdl 
ol smoke 
o v e r t h e 
great cotton 
s ]) 11111111 g 
(' 1 t 0 1 
FUKUZAWA YUKICHI ^ )saka. 

ist (l.SI'V)!), whom his country- t 1 ll (‘ 

)ld of Rugby, exercised a gieater Clld of the 
n than any of his countrymen 

. . . Year 1892, 

Japan pos- 

st'ssed a meicantile fleet ol 214,000 
tons ; m i()02 the tonnage had risen to 
9 J4.000. Ill 1912 the steamers ol the 
mercantile marine above 20 tons num¬ 
bered 1981, and of these 388 w’ere over 
1000 tons, while the sailing ve'^scls over 
100 tons numbered 1317. 

Shipbuilding, winch seems likely to 
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THE FIRST ORGANISED LABOUR MEETING IN JAPAN 


Labour movements are kept well in hand by the Japanese Government, yet they are steadily, if slowlv, growini 
in importance and strenfftli. Their development will be watched by students of political economy with gr**.! 
interest in view of the national policy, which is in the direction of contiolling Japan’s economic activities witl 
the same thoroughness, knowledge, and skill that have made Japan’s armed forces the wonder of our timr 


bec’onif out* of ja])an's induct ih's^ 

is miK h (MH'oura^od 1 )n a law wIik h awauK 
valuaido bouiitu*s Uir llio ( on-^tiui tioii oi 
steel-framed steanisjnps ol not lass than 
700 Ions burthen To tlu* KnLihsh-speak- 
iiif; races, hitherto st.uiiK'h believeis in 
individualism, it mav s<'om but an arti¬ 
ficial, imhealtliy piosjieritv 
State Taxes bolstered iij) in this 

, . wav bv suTiport drawn Irom 
Industries , ^ ‘ 

the national taxation. iIk* 

rulers of japan, liowev^'i, evidcMitly think 
otherwise, and the\' liavt* sliown such 
w^isdoin in manv otlier directions that 
there is some pound lor belud in th(‘ir 
b(‘ing right also m respect ol State-aided 
and State-controlled industries, commeKe, 
and navigation 

They have tak(‘n a k(‘en suivev of tlie 
woi Id in our time , the lesson it has tangJit 
them is that ours is the day of combined, 
methodically organised eftort, before wdiicli 
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tli(‘ a('tivitv of (Well th(‘ most cajiabh 
single indiNidiial must give way. 'l'he\ 
h,iv(‘w.il( h(‘d the giowth ol huge “ trusts ' 
in Anu‘ii(a. ol “ ('ombines ” ol \aiion 
kinds m (leimany and in J^ritain ; the\ 
have noted the ti'iidiMU tow’aids co 
o])eration, which seems the only piac 
ti( al ])ana(.ea lor the constant warfare 
between ('ajiital and Labour, that 
thr(‘atens the very existence ot the scjcia 
s\st(un of the OccuTent ; and they hav< 
resolved that Ja})an’s ec'onomic activities 
. . sliall be oiganised, drilled 

and directed with the same 
thoroughness, knowledge 

Japan’s armed loices the wondei *ol oui 
time. The national predisposition to co¬ 
operation in guilds, the people’s ^apaclt^ 
lor organisation, subdivision of laboui, 
and attention to minute details, theii 
amenability to directions from above, all 
seem to point to tlio ultimate success ol 





REORGANISING THE NATION 


the tremendous task undertaken by Japan’s 
iiilors. As in trade, in manufactures and 
III iKivif^Mtioii, so in banking, the Govern¬ 
ment exeicises firm control, not only over 
the gn‘al Hank of Japan, founded m 
iSSi, over the prosperous Yokohama 
SpiTie Hank, Limited, established m 
iSiSo, liiid over the very important In¬ 
dustrial Hank ol Jajian, established in 
these m^'titutions may be looked 
ii))on as being, in reality, (Government 
( oiKi ms ~ ev('iy financial transaction of 
inagnitud(‘ comes under the cogni¬ 
sance* ol State officials, and is subject 
(o dieir coiitiol. 

li mav lie a purely jinvate business, 
(‘\e‘m|tt tiom the control by law estab- 
lislit'd , it will, iKW'ertheless, be dependent 
f(ji Us Slice e'>s on the symjiathy and 
goodvill ol th(* j)ow'('rs that be, who 
c onstjiiiti* tlienisclvc's pidges as to what 
•n .eoocl. linaiK i.dlv lor japan 


All this naturally takes place sub losa, 
and is usually emphatically denied by 
Japanese, both official and unofficial. The 
fact, nevertheless, remains, and is respon¬ 
sible for the tired feeling that overcomes 
most of the Occidental cafiitahsts desirous 
of utilising their funds in J apan, a lassitude 
that causes their early abandonment ol 
the field and the turning of their attention 
to countries where there u 
more scope for individual 
action. In 1887, the dis¬ 
satisfaction of the more ardent 
at the jirudent slowness 
ol th(i preparations foi constitutional 
government caused them to become so 
restless and aggressive that an edict, com- 
nionly called the “ PiMce Preservation 
Act,” was Issued, enabling the (Gov'crn- 
ment to keep tlumi in order w'lth a high 
hand, expelling manv. lor a timt*, from 
Tbkio, and imjinsoning the recalcitrant. 


Impatience 
of the 
Reformers 

reformers 



THE JAPANESE BATTLESHIP KASHIMA 
Buut in England by Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. 
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NEW JAPAN OVERCOMES OLD CHINA 

I N 1888, on July on a fine, clear llabby, weak and corruj)! Chinese Empire 

morninj:!;, the f^i eat volcano Bandai-san would, within a few years, ])ass entirely 
^-(),ooo Icet hi^di—broke out in a terrible under tlie mastery ot Russia. Li Hung 
eni])tion, that completely buried lour (hang, at that tim(‘ the man who lulefl 
hamlet^', d(‘stioying 4(11 lives. The year the destinies ot ('Inna, was a tool in the 
788(1 was leinarkable, as already stated, hands of Russian agents. It had beconn* 
tor the promulgation of the Constitution , known to the Jajianese 

and the estaldishment ot local s(df- c ♦ (iovernnn'iitthathewasmedi- 
gov(‘rnm(‘nt, more under (loveinrnent con- fating an attack on Japan, 

tiol than the type prevalent 111 English- with his fleet o( excelk'iit 

sp(‘akmg (ountries. In the sann* year waishijis, built in England and in G(*i- 

tht‘ luiiKMial IhiiK'i' Ham was pioclainu‘d many, and his army—dulled by (ierman 

t own PiiiKe. 'rh<‘ next year, i8(jo, oftic'ers - at the first favourable o])])oi- 
s,iw th(* fust parliamentary election, on tunity The ill-will with which ( Inna 
jiil\ 4th. <ind the opening ot the first i(‘gard(‘d New |a|)an--a nation it atTrted 
s('ssion of the fnijuMial Diet on November to despise [is “ impudent dw.iits —mani- 
j()th The new civil and ('ommercKil fested itsc-lt 111 many diit'ctioiis, but 
( odes wen' promulgated in the same y(*ai. moie cspc'c i.illy m th.it tiuly distiesstul 

In i8()r, the trenu'ndoiis eailh(juak(‘ in (ounfiy. Kore^i That kingdom as it 

till'(iitu disti'K t kilh'd about ten thousand then wms, must alwa\s be within tlu' 
jKople. W'ltliin till! next three years spluni* of Jap.in’s vital intc'rests. J.ipan 
ominous portents ot great events began could no 11101 e allow' a loreign Pow'cr to 
to b('.ippaient to those w’ho h.id eyes to bixome jiredominant thme tlum England 
Shadow ^ an alii'ii state to h(*ld Iiel.ind. 

of a Comm ^'Ivdei nil nation ot Russia to Moreover, gitted b\ natuie W'lth ru h 
Event °"'**'* construct, with Fn*iu h capi- icsources, waiting to be developed in a 
tal, a gigantic lailw.iy across manner impossible with its sni.dl popula- 
Sibeiia foieshadow'cd her intention ot be- tion ot ])eo])le who, it jihysKally line, and 
( ommg the ])aiamount Powei in the Fai mentary capable, aie redui I'd morally to a 
ICi^l In the year 18(73 Ma|or-(iener,d level so low as to dej)iive them ot nearh 
Fukushiina, at the close ot his period all the (qualities n nation should possess, 
ot seivice .is MilitaiV’ Attache to the Korea is the natui.d ri'cc'ptacle toi the 
laji.inesi' Teg.ition at Berlin, lode on oveitlow' ot J[ip.'in's teeming. lapidh- 
hoiseback tiom thi' (ierin.in cafiital to incriMsmg j)0{)ul.iti()n. It is destined to be 
the Pacific Oce.in, aiousing by his sports- the granary of Ja^xin, and is aheady the 
manlike teat iiuiedible enthusiasm in scene of gi eat ( oinnieici.il actnitv'on the 
lap.in, 'I he real (xnise tor tlii' popular ixirt of the Japanese, who possess tlourish- 
('xultation w’as the fait that eveiy ing settlements then* some ot them, like 
|.i[>.mese knew that the g.'illant horseman Fusan, from ancient times, 
ki'pt his (‘yes w’lde open and his keen By diplomatic agreement, neithei J apan 
biain alert during his ride along the nor China was to jireponderate in Korea, 
liaik of the jiroposed Russian raihva\\ _ . . and, wJienever the tiequent 

^\hat ho reported as to the rate of its disorder in that disturbed 

(oiistruction, and other portents he noted, ? -T®'* ^ countiy icndered it nei'essary 
confiimed the suspicions of the Japanese *** lor one of the two F^ar Eastern 

Government as to the Muscovite designs, empires to land troojis for the j>rotection 
Ihe Japanese spies, w'ho swarmed allov’er of its subfects, due notice wms to be given 
China, especially m the northern parts, to the other Pow'er. Such w'as the compact 
also sent home disquieting reports. It entered into by the Convention negotiated 
became evident to the cleai-sighted at Tientsin on April i8th, 1885, by ltd and 
Statesmen in Tokio that the huge, Li Hung Chang, In 1894, a fanatical sect 
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(the Tong-hak) started a serious revolt conducted the delicate negotiations that 

in Korea. The distracted Government ol ensued with such tact that Jhitain was 
that country applied to their ancient satisfied with an indemnity to the owners 
suzerain, China, for help. Japan immedi- of the shi]i, paid by China, 
ately replied to this move by announcing On July 28th, i8()4, the Japanese 
her intention of sending an expedition of attacked and routed the Chinese near Asan, 
equal strength to any Chnia might in Korea. This success, gamed by about 

despatch. Tlie first Chinese expedition 2,500 Japanese, under (icneral Oslnina, 

landed in Korea on June 8th, over 3,000 Chinese, under General Vi‘h, 
th^^Ch'^o^ the first Jajianese four days resulting in the capture of eight guns aiid 
Ja^ancTc^War ‘ ^ revolt was soon large quantities ol stores and ammunition, 

apanese ar qj-j ('hnia in- made a great impression on the Koreans, 

forming Jajian that it considered the A pro-Japanese Cabinet was loimed m 
trouble at an end, and that the troops ol Seoul, which concluded an alli.mce with 
both should be recalled, Japan stated that Jajian, inviting its new frumds to e\p(‘l 
sh(* thought the tiiiK' had come to confer the Chinese liom Korea. On S(*j)temlH‘r 

with China as to the future ol Korea, so 15th, the Japanese took Pmg Yang, .111 

as to avoid a rejietition oi similar incidents, imjiortant strategical jiomt, on the Tai- 
Chma lefiised to discuss the matter, pie- dong River, m the north-west ol Kore.i, 

pared tor war. Ill her own spasmodic, reck- after a pitched battle, m wIik h about 

less way, and continued to despatch troops 14,000 Japanese utterly detc'ati'd about 

to Korea. Over a thousand of these soldiers 13,000 Chinese, cajiturmg thiity-tive giiiis 
were being conveyed in the Bi itish steam- and an mnmmse quantity ot rifles, annnimi- 
shij) Kowshmg, chartered by China. On tion, and stores, with a loss to themsel\(‘s 
the lefiisal ot that vesst‘l to submit to the ol i()2 killed and 438 wounded, the ('hnu‘se 
arders ol Captain Togo—since known to losing about 1,500 men on the night ol the 

fame as Ja})an’s great admiral, “the 15th alone, dining tlieir disoicku ly flight. 

Nelson of the Far East”—that gallant Bythisvi('torytli(‘[aj)an- 

^ailor ac ted with quick decision. His shij), ese vii tiially b('( ame inas- 

thecruisei Naniwa, had met the Kowshmg ^^f^Korea *^* **^* Kokm. 'fwo d.ivs 

oft Shopeiul Island, m the Korean Archi- later, tlu'ii Navy was to 

pelago, on July 25th, 18(14, and on that win an action that gave them full I'ontiol ol 
very day he sank the rec'alcitrant trails- the seas between Korea, (Inna, and Jajiaii 
port, whose British captain and European On September 17th, 18(14, tlu' Jajx'inese 
officers were willing enough to surieiider, Fk^et, consisting chiefly ot unaimouitMl 
but were prev'ented tiom so doing by the j)artially protected, cruiseis, undei \’i(s*- 
('hmese otficers and troo}xs, who, ])anic- Admiral lt (5 (now a Count), ganu'd a \ u toi \ 
stricken, had lost then heads and had over the Chinese squadron, undei bia\ e old 
filled the ship with a mutinous, excited Vice-Admiral Ting, whose live arnioined 
crowd, firing at random. The Japanese ships (two of them poweiful battleships) 
picked up the European officers who had and well-armed cruisers should have been 
jumped overboard, and ultimately released much more than a match ior their opjM)- 
them, after treating them with great kind- nents. It was the supeiior handling of 
ness. To save the drowning Chinese was the Japanese ships, their greater sjx'ed, 
not feasible, as they kept up a frantic and better gunneiy that won lor them tins 
rifle-tire from the ports and the deck, not action, known as the Battle of tlu‘ Yalu, 
only at the Naniwa’s boats, but at the owing to its having been fought m Koiea 
Eur(3peans and at their own Bay, between the Island of Hai-yang and 
ran 1C (comrades, who had jumped the mouth of the Yalu River. 

Sh* Strug- The Chinese sailors fought bravely 

in ing ip water. This mci- where their captains gave them a chance 

dent, virtually the first hostile act in of fighting—some of them, thinking dis- 
a war thus begun without a regular cretion the better part of valour, steamed 
declaration, which was issued, by both out of action at the first shots—but the 
belligerents, only on August ist, nearly absence of a knowledge of steam tactics 
embroiled Japan with Britain, but the on the part of most of their commanders, 
very able Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the diversity of speed of the various 
the late Count M. Mutsu, one of the ablest units of their fleet, rendering it impossible 
and most honest statesmen of New Japan, for many of the ships to keep station in 
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SOME OF THE MAKERS OF THE JAPANESE NAVY 
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Battle 
of Yalu 
River 


the line of battle, placed them at the 
mercy of Ito’s wcll-trained squadron, 
actiiifi; like a perfectly-ref^ulated machine. 

The significance oi this naval victory, 
by its consequences the most important, 
at the time, since Tralalgar, cannot be 
over-estimated It heralded the biith ol 
a new Great Power and the advent ot an 
entire* change m the balance ol 
power in the Fai East The 
present wnh'r has attemj)ted to 
set forth, in his book, “ The 
New Eai East,” the causes that led to tlie 
war between Ja]ian and (*hina, the lessons 
that camjxugn taught the w’orld, and the 
conseepieiK'es ot J.qian’s \'ictory ovei her 
huge* advetsary. Exigencies ot spac'e 
lorbid a detaile*d descriptieiii in these 
Image's ot the moving mcielents ot the eem- 
ihet. Suftie'c it t(j record that on Octobei 
25111 the Jajianese crossed the Valu 
River and again scoied a victory. Hear¬ 
ing all before lliem, the\ advane'ed into 
Manchuiia, until brouglit to a halt bv 
the appioach of winter In the mean- 
tiiiK*, a se'e011(1 Japanese aimv ce)rj)s 
landed on Octolier 24th on the e‘ast e'oast 
ot the ])eninsula ol Liao-tung, took posses¬ 
sion ot Ta-hen-wan on Novemiber 7th, 
.iiid stoimed Poit Arthui on the 2i'>t. 
'I he ca})ture ot this “ (bbraltai ot the Fai 
East ” cost the Japanese only 270 casual¬ 
ties, tlu* extraordinarily small number ol 
(*ighteen losing then lives in the action, 
whereas Hu* ('hinese had more than a 
thousand killed. The fact is, the* ('hinese 
had by this time beccxne thoroughly 
demoralised, and, be>KU*s, ne\'er had 
.sufficient dulled trooj)'' to m.ui the 
\ast system of foits and connecting 
detences that the Viceroy Li Hung Chang 
had spent such vast sums m (*rectmg — 
French and, later, (German military en¬ 
gineers su])plying the admirable ])lans. 

With the capture ol thissticxighold Japan 
had a]i])arentlv achieved her main object. 
It needed only the taking ot the tortifi(*d 
naval harbour at Wei-hai- 


Japan's Object 
in the War 
With China 


the opjKisite gate-post 
ol the “Door ot IVking,” 
to place the Chinese capital 
entirely at her mercy. It must be borne 
in mind that this w'as the main jiiirpose ol 
the war—to obtain that control over 
China that would otherwise inevitably 
have pas.sed into Russian hands. Tho¬ 
roughly alarmed, the Government of China 
opened negotiations lor peace, but the 
pompous embassy that arrived in Japan, 
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at Hiroshima, on January jist, 1895, 
reinforced by the presence ot an American 
diplomatist, Mr. Foster, as “ unofficial 
adviser,” was made ridiculous m the eyes 
of the whole world by the refusal ol the 
Japanese |ileni])otentianes to negotiate 
with it, the credentials of the envoys 
being found to lu* vague and insufficient 
Thus did this mission tail owing to tlui 
attempt ol its (iovTinment to jiractise 
a childish trick. A prior, informal, peace 
mission, entrusted to Mr. Detiiiig, the 
('ommissioner ol Imjierial Chinese Man¬ 
time Customs at Tientsin, and the tiust(‘d 
adviser of the Viceroy Li, had been pohtt'ly 
bowed out of Ja})an when he attenipt(*(i, 
soon alter the lall ol Port Arthur, to ojx'u 
negotiations with the Jajxiiu'se (io\ern- 
menl, who. ol couist*, leliised to ha\t* am 
relations with an envoy ol siuh \(*i\' 
inade(piati‘ lank who was not evi'ii .1 


Moving 
Scene 
at Sea 

Ik'k.iu 


Chinese. 

Towaids tlu* end ol laiuniiy, i8()5, a 
tle(*t ol (ilty tiaiisports. juotei'ted b\ 
twenty w'aiships, landed a J.ipanese (h\i- 
sion on tlie coast oi Sh.in-tung, nc‘ar 111** 
tow’ll ot Viing-cheng whence it ni.ii(l)(*il 
to att.ick \\ ei-lm-w’ei, whilst a 
sepal ate la igadt* pi (x c*t'(l('(l all 
tlu* way by .se.i On Jaiui<ii\ 

2()th, the* |aj)ancs{‘ tioops 

the* attack, *ind, altei some' 
hard lighting on land and some* daring 
laids into tlu* loilifu'd haiboiir by the 
Japanese t()r])edo-boats, \Vei-hai-wi*i was 
taken on the .ilteinoon ot F(*bnMr\ 2nd. 
The Chinese Hei‘1, at aiudior in the Iku- 
bour, still had to be dealt with J^\ 
Febru.iry it)lh it w.is m the hands ol the* 
|apan(*se. Vice-.\dmii ai Ting, one* ot 
the lew heioic figures in the* modem 
history ol ('hma. altei a (011(*sponden( e 
with \'ic('-Admiral iRi that rc*ads like an 
extract horn PlutaiTh. committed suicide* 
so as to avoid the Uiumihation oi con¬ 
ducting the* surrender ol his ffex*!. What 
follow'ed fills a bright page in the histoiv 
ot the war, illustrating that fine* sense of 
chivahy that still animates the w'ariior-< 
of Japan. Admiral Itci returned to the 
Chinese their gun-vessel Kw’ang-tsi, one 
of the captured fleet, with her officers 
and crew, in order that the remains of 
C hina's greatest sailor might be conveyed 
to their last resting-jilace m one of his own 
ships, under the Dragon Flag of the em])ire 
he had served so faithfully. The J apanese 
even allowed the Kwang-tsi to retain her 
four guns, so that she might fire a salute 
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will'll he r admirars liody was on themselves, 

boanl Ih'lou' .she left her anchorage, gieat le^soii-> 
the ollK crs ot tlie Japanese licet, and niaiiv who wc'U' 
lioin the tioo])s onshore, lik'd slowly jiast d'hi'v saw a 
the colhn, solemnly and re\erenlly saluting eighty thou 
the remains ot the enemy who had loiighl tie' sea .md 
TK p • stoutly against them. As supoly ol s 
f the Kwang-tsi ])asse(l betwveii without a hi 

P the long lines ot the Japanese lion They 

'^''‘*‘'rsquadron,flvingathalf-inastthe and stiong. 
dead Adimrars flag, every Japanese ship its herculean 
di])ped her vtclorioiis ensign, minute guns roadless, bn 
were tired, the ships’ bands })laved luner.il latter Pail < 
marclu's, and the “ Admiral’s salute ” rang teinbk' aoti 
out Ironi Japanese bugles m honour ol the suca c'ss was 
gallant enemy wdio w'oiild fight no more. < oinniis-,ai lat 
Such chiviliy befitted the knightly seen in lii(‘ ti 
heioe< of Jajiaii, tor heroes 
iIk'V W(' 1 (', e\erv one ol 
them, those stuidv little 

brow'll mi'll w'ho planted tht' 

Hag of tlu' Rising Sun on 
the citadel ol Port \rthur, 

Asia’s strongi'st fortress, 

W'ho man lied, thiough 

I\on*'i and llirough the J 

Liao-tung Peninsula, wlu'n*- 
'oevi'r they listed, (rnin])- 

liiig uj) the ai lines ol ('Inna \ 

like s(j mil' li p.ij)er. 'I'liey 
wen* heroi's, ext'ry man, 
those flauntless bluejai kets 
ol J.ipan, who smashed 
C'hina’s modi'in flei't at tlu' 

Vain Month, who ” jacked i 

u)) the pieces” ol the* de- admiral ting 

t.-H.sl ^nii irlirm nuinflw Chmese leader at the Battle of Yalu, 

Uauil scpiacllOll, mcmills Jjj when Uie Jap.mese Kanied 


tlK'Hiselve^, to tli('ir surprise, leainni- 
gieat lessons in the art ol war from thox 
who wen* but \(»sti‘idav tlic'ir jmpib 
d'hi'y saw a gieal army, mnnbermg about 
eighty thousand men, conyeyed lU'ross 
tie' sea .ind landed, witli its enormous 
supply ol stems, on an enemy’s coast 
without a liitcdi m any part ol the* ojiera 
lion They '^aw' llial army kc'jit healthy 
and stiong. .ippan'iitU unallec'led b\ 
its herculean struggle .igannt a diflicnlt, 
roadless, biokiui (oimliy .ind—in tlu' 
latter Pail oi tlu* camjhiign —agamsi a 


K wmli'i. rhi'y kni'W' this 
diu' to the Inst systc'in ol 
t, su])ply and tiarnporl, ('ver 
ield, w’O! 1 mg with <intomati( , 
nu‘c hamc'cd n'gularit\ and 
[ loan Aim\ MccIkmI C’oi])- 
I that was pioiioinic'ed b\ 

I a high Pritish imlit.iry- 
. iiu da'd authoi il\ —Suigeon- 
' (leuei al 'I'.iy k)i. K A.M (' - 

I who Witnessed, its woik lu 
' tile w.n , to be ” the nean'st 
appioai h to absolute jin- 

1< I I M)|| 

I'l om till at tnal light mg 
on biuf] but littk‘ c'oiild be 
K' u lit. as the medl('\ o* 
wcT - tniuied (»eiman 


liter, at \\ ei-h ill-W<*l. I'lu'ir contiol of the Hastcin S*'as A few ( J 
1 1 ii ii months later, aftei the fall of Wei- 

full mg laitls. With tlK'ir hai-wei. Admiral Tiiik look his O! 
loiiu-do - boats into tlie own hfe rather than smieiuhi 
, ' 11^ 1 Japanese bi.iUes laiij^ out 

lliU l)OUr ol \\ el-hai-W'ei , a salute m honom of Japan’s hnve foe g,i 

under tile gniis ol tlie 
lolls, the s'Vitt “terrors of the* sea” 

(Pishing throiigli the ice-llots in tin* bitter 
nights—more than one g.illant oltuei oi 
man was tonnd dead, lio/eii still, <il the 
]^osl ol duty would have caused Xt‘lson’s 
he.nt to rejoice and made Corlnanc*’s olood 
hngle And the- lolk at hornc', men and 
women tc.o, wc're as heioic as the wainois 
at ihc^ Iroiit. 

Since' classic times the w'oikl had 
not been trf'ated to thf* sjit'rtade ol 
such heroism, such jiatnotie ck'votion, 

'•rich a noble sjiint animaling a whole 
nation, d'he statesmen of th(' Ocfidcnl 
rubbed then e\ci'^ at the vision, to them 
a rcy'elation of a new, unsuspected force ; 
the naval and military experts found 


(b i!l( d tn M)j»s, ai uu'cl w it h 
the lilest wi'ajioiis, ami oi 
an uiidi'( ijilmed rabble ol 
I ni.ili Mot k-mc n, bowmen 

' ting , 11 ,(J s|)'‘.nuien. iliut f on 

he B.ittle of Yalu, i ii. “ . , , 

Jap.mese ^allied ''llluted the ai UIV ol 

(dun I, l;ad so litMe uolum 
Tins look his o! j»l i\mg the game* tliat 

Japan’s hnve for gjll'llt eljoits W Cl C loi e- 

(loo, lied to lailure loom 
the na\,il ai tloip howexei, much usein] 
m-liuc tion w.is to be derived lhe\ le- 
\e.i]'-d th'gieat cl^ugei ai isiiig bom the 
j)i(‘senei‘ ol w'oodwOI k, c ate hmg lue.il tin 
lone 11.lines caused |)\ i|ie bursting o< 
sliells (haiged with liigli e s jilosivc's , they 
dc'moust 1 ated tht' value ol sjx-i'd and ol 
- “ liaiidmess ” m siiermg The' 

^essons J„ , ,,111 se ol the war t)()ie 

the War tc'stiinouy to I he .ibsohite ucm es* 
'•Uy. in a lamjiaigu ovei- 
sf'as, loi harmomoiis, caic'lully rehc*aised 
co-ojH'ialion ol the' iiav'al and mihtaiy 
foues. Abov'e alb 11ns c'ouflirt me ulealt'd 
once more tlic'gic'.ii lesson Pajilam Mahan 
liad so (lea’ly exjionnded -the supreme 
imjx^itanM of seaniower. 
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Japan’'^ success had IxH'n followed with 
sympaUietic attention hy the ehiel 
nations ot the Occident, by the people it 
not by then (joveininents. The Germans, 
especially, watched with delight the 
prowess ol their apt pujnls. The 
p , Britisli nation, msiifhcientlyin- 
urope $ lornied, as it often is in cpies- 
n cres lions affc^cting its vital interests 
in apan the outset 

ol the conflict, “ 1 lacked the wrong horse,” 
feeling convinced that its “ old triend ”— 
it IS difliciilt to see where the “ iriend- 
ship ” (‘\'er manilested itsell —and good 
ciistonier, (lima, was bound to pievail 
in the (Mid oxcu the daimg little islanders, 
owing to ht‘r huge [xipuLition, Ikm* “ un¬ 
limited iesoniC(‘s,” her “ tremendous 
latent ])ower.” Thost' w'eie catchv^ords 
of the day that a])j)ealed to the mind of 
the Hilton, accustomed to hear them us(‘d 
ill conniHtion with his own vast, loosely- 
conm^cted, evei-unieady empire. When 
events ])ro\ed that Cdima’s lesourccN and 
population availed Ikm so little that she 
w'as cow Cl mg under Japan’s blow\s, that 
her “ treineiKlous jiower ” w’as so ‘‘ latent ” 
it (ould not be tound when wanted, theie 
was a revulsion ot British jnibhc symjiathv, 
w'huli was transtern'd, as it by magic, 
to the w inning side The tew wdio, like the 
present wiitei, had all along predicted, 
as a toregone coiK'lusion, the victory of 
Japan, were no longer looked ujion as 
” visionary entluisiasts,” and popular 
attention w^as riveted on Jajian tor a 


quite considerable time, considering the 
fickleness ot “ public interest.” 

With the fall ol WVi-hai-w’ei and the 
surrender ol the lemnant of the once 
so renowned “Noithern Fleet,” China’s 
rulers understood that they must sue for 
peace, without the prevarication and 
delays so dear to them, if they wished to 
keej) the vuiorioiis Jajiancsc forces from 
marching on Peking. They reluctantly 
decided to send the Viceroy Li Hung 
Chang, their toremost statesman, to Jajian 
He arrived on March iqth, 1895, at 
Shimonoseki, the place appointed by the 
(ioveriimeiil ot Ja])aii, whose jilenipo- 
tcntiaries were Count Ito (now Pim('e) 
and the late ('ount .Mutsu. It looked as 
il the victors w’ere about to im]>ose harsh 
terms, wlum an imudent occurred that 
greatly moditied their attitude and turned 
out much to C hina’s advantage. On 
]\Iaich jqlh, as the \bceroy Li was re¬ 
turning, 1)01 ne 111 his palanquin, from a 
eonlerence with the Jajninese jilenipo- 
teiiti.iries, a hall-crazy tanatic named 
Koyama fired a pistol at him, almost jiomt- 
blank, the bullet enteimg the 
left cheek near tlu'nose. The 
wound was, torliinatc'ly, slight 
and soon healed ; but the leel- 
mgs of sympathy for the aged statesman, 
wlio had so far overcome his jiroud nature 
as to sue tor peace, it aroused amongst 
the Japanese, from the Emperor dowui- 
wards, and the nation’s sense of sharm* 
at the outrage, caused every coiisideialion 


China 
Sues for 
Peace 



A JAPANESE COUNCIL OF WAR, AS DEPICTED BY A JAPANESE ARTIST 




the infancy of the JAPANESE ARMY. FRENCH-DRILLED TROOPS MARCHING IN JS70 

Drawn by a Japanese artist 


lo Ik* ^linwn to tlu' onvo3^ on whom kind 
atImtioiis wore show(‘red, and resultt'd 
III th(' of an armistice and the 

I.K ilitatioii of the ncGiotialions. 

11.(* treaty of ])eace was signed at 
Slnnionost'ki on April 17th, 1S15. By 
it^ teims, diina and Japan “recognised 
llu inclep^Tulencc of Koiea"—a solemn 
that has been rejicaledly performeci, 
leaving that country on each occasion 
loss “ mde[>endent “ than before. China 
aqn od to jiay, and did ])av, an indemmtv 
o) tliirtv millions sterling, and ceded to 
Japan the rich inland of Formosa, or 
Tai'Wan, the strategically important Pes- 
radoies (or Hokoto) (iroup, lying betw(‘en 
riiina and Formosa, and—most important 
of all—tlu‘ 1 lao-tung Peninsula, in whidi 
Poit Aithur IS situated. 

Tins last cession caused grave mis- 
giMiigs to several Powers, more especially 
to Russia, who had long ago maiked 
down Port Arthur to b^ hers at no distant 
d.ite. l^’ranee naturally shared the feelings 
ot Iem “ dear friend and ally “—at that 
lime tlie most toiiclnng attection united 
the ITenc h to their Russian allies and 


<^'blors. They cherished the alliance, 
and well they might ; it liad cost them 
/, 500,000,000 sterling, the amount of 
Fientli ca])ital lent to Russia, or invested 
in Russian undertakings, at the time in 


1^. . . question. The great Traiis- 

o/^fhe**'** Siberian Railway was being 
Gre*t*Pow.r. <-on^tructed witirpart of that 
money, and the hrench w’cre 
naturally much concerned as to the fate of 
Port Arthur, and of Mancliiiria in general. 
The Powders consulted one another as to 


wliat should be done ; Russia and France 


soon d(‘cidcd that Japan must not be 
allowed to nmiaiii in possession ol Poit 
Artliur, nor of any territory on the maiu- 
lan<l. (lermany, with startling sudden¬ 


ness, ihrew' away tla i‘XM'p1if>nal in¬ 
fluence she enjoyed in a pan, wutli the 
(ommercial advantage it gave hei, and 
earned the imdvmg ill-will ol tb(‘ Japanese 
jieople by joining Russia and Frame 
m a sort of unlioly alli.iiue to coerce 
Jaji.in, an alhaneo mdiiectly active 
against Ih'ltisli jirestige and interests 


Alliance 
Againat the 
Japanese 


in the Far East, as evemts 
})n)ved. Britain had bi'cn in- 
vitc'dto |t.iin Russia, ITance and 
('lermanv m then action, hut 


dochued. 'Fhe thu'o FVnvers "advised’' 


Japan lo r(‘hnquish her cLiim to any 
Chinese territory on tlu* mainland, “ in 
th(‘ interest- ol the ]XTinanr*nt |H*ace of 
the Far Fast " ! Tlu'ir rank hypocrisy 
seems almost incredible when om* thinks 


ol subs(‘(pient events—the (ierman seizure 
of Kiao-rhau, tlu* baH‘faced Russian 


" leasing ’’ from China of Port Arthur, the 
st)-called Boxer outbreak provok(*d hy the 
German “grab,” the terrible wai of ic;o4-5, 
dueentin*ly to the Russimi om*. Japan had 
to 3ueld. She ( ould not think, at that time, 
ol facing, alone, a coalition of the* three 
greatest militaiy j^owers of the wmrld— 
lor so they then ap])carcd to be : Russia 
was not yet found out -and no helj) could 
be expected fiom Biitain, to whom 
Russia, even without jiartners, w^as, in 
those days, a jiaial^^sing " bogey.” 

The cause of the (i(*rman Ertijicror’s 
unex})ccted action in joiiimg Russia and 
France was, probably, fourfold. Firstly, 
Ins anvicty to oblige lus huge neighbour, 
Russia : next, his ardent desire to secure 


the goodwill of France ; Ihirdl}^ the wash 
to inauguiatc a strong German jiolicy in 
the Far East, and lastly, perhaps prin¬ 
cipally, his idee / \t\ "the StIIow' Peril,” 
then germinating in his active biam. The 
ongin of the germ li.is bc*en atlnbiitc'd. 
by some who claimed to be behind tlu 
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alroa<lv 

to llic 


srenes, to the audience to which the 
Kaiser summoned, immediately the Jajian- 
esc terms of peace became known, his 
Excellency Dr. Max von Brandt, for many 
years Germany’s diplomatic representative 
at Far Eastern courts. Tin* Japanese 
courteously thanked their 
German filends ” tor their 

mperor an (lismteresled ” 

Yellow Peril , , , i 

advKc, and—at a word 

Irom their Einperoi—accepted the situa¬ 
tion, relinquishing tluur claim to the 
Liaotung IVnuisula and rec'uving, as 
('ompeiisation, thri'e millions sterling 
more, added to the indemnity 
agreed u})on. Th('\’ bowed 
in(‘vita])le with a dec'p 
sigh, and tlnm cleiiclasl 
then teetli and grimly 
began thos(' silent ])n‘- 
p.iratioiis that la^^ted 
nine yi'ars and led the 
Sunrise Flag oncemoie 
to the tojimost ton ot 
Port Art hill where it 
now (h(‘s, this time 
(lelying aiiv (o.ilition 
to liaul it down. 

'r!i(‘ two gie<ii task''> 
to w’hich J.qi.in applii'rl 
her eneigies diiectly 
attei the toralusion 
ol the tie.ity ot jieaf (' 
w'lth China w eie —ajiart 
Irom the strengthening 
to iin enormous degiee 
ot lu'r Na\'y and Ihm 
A i my---the pacitication 
and civilising ol her 
sjdendid, but tiiibu- 
lent, new' dejHMidimcy, 
the island ol Imrmosa, 
and the sidtlernent 
aftaii's ot Korea. 

In the first task she has siu ceeded 
admirably, alter some initial mistakes, 
soon rectified. In i()o=), the item “ sub¬ 
sidy from the Im])erial Goceimurmt " 
disappeared, for the fust time, Irom the 
Estimates of the island’s 



MEMORIAL TO THE QUEEN OF KOREA 

An Imperial Summer-house erected to maik 
the place where the body of the muidered 
Queen was burned by the Japanese in 18 '.).'). 

of the confused 


Terrible 
Events 
at Seoul 


financial position : the same 
cheeimg omission took place 
in i()oi)—the colony had be¬ 
come self-.sui)porting within ten ycxirs. In 
Korea the Jaj^anese were less successful. 
The Anti-Japanese Party in that country 
had gained .strength alter the war and 
influenced the Court and official circles, 
deriving its chief support from Queen 
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Mm, a woman of great determination and 
cunning. A })lot was formed by certain 
Japanese adventurers and their Korean 
accomplices to “ lemove ” the obnoxious 
Quetm, who had acejuired ('omplete mastei y 
over the weak, vacillating King. 

It has b(‘en alleged tliat the jajianese 
IMinisterat Seoul instigated the conspiracy, 
but ail olfi( lal m\ estigalion (ailed to dis- 
cov(‘r pioots ot his comphcitv. Wludher 
officially eiK'ouraged or not, the consiu- 
ratoi's, on (ktobei Mth, iS()5, broke into 
lh(' ro\al apartments and murch'red the 
cpieen with a barbirity that is recalled by 
a moie loi'ent hnil tragedy at Belgrade. 
The luiaieaiits hojH'd that, treed Irom the 
mlliK'rK e of his consoi t, 
t li(“ King w’oiild become 
moir amenable to 
[apaiK'^e advu'e. On 
t li*‘ ( ontrary, loai mg he 
niight bi' the ne\l 
vi< tini, his agil.ited 
M.iieslv sought saiit- 
tiiai\' at the Russian 
Legation, wheie ln' 
held his liieiln(‘ ('01111 
hom I'ebrnaiv. iS()0, 
to lu'bi u.iiy, iNi)/. 

fills, nat111.illy, ga\ e 
Russia jiiepomhuMting 
mfh'enci' 111 hi^ kmg- 
d«)ni .iiid she mad(‘ lull 
us(' ol litM .ulvantag(‘, to 
tli«' (lotrimeiit ol [ap.m, 
w ho touiid hersell w'orsc 
ott 111 Korea than betoie 
till'war. The stiallied 
situation, a conflu't ol 
intrigues between tlie 
Russian and Jajianesi' 
Legations, coulil not 
last, ami, alter much diplomatic parleying, 
the two Powers enteied into agreemtmts, 
mMa\, at Seoul, and in July ot the 

same year at St. Petersburg, by whi( h they 
r r undeitook to respect the 
'^uu\v\K>ndimcc'^ ot Korea, 
orean often been the 

Indepeadence . , r | .. 

object of similai declarations, 

and fixed the number of lioops each ot 
them might maintain jn Koiea, for the 
jirolcction of its subjects there, at 1,000 
men. Japan must have signed this 
comjiact with a wry face, for it '‘till 
lelt her wnth Russia for sl comjxditor m 
Korea instead ot China—as before the 
war—and she could hardly hope to 
[irofit by the change. 




END OF THE CHINA-JAPAN WAR; SURRENDER OF CHINESE GENERAL AND STAFF AFTER THE FALL OF WEI-HAI-WEI 
The dauntless soldiers of Japan had “ crumpled up the armies of China like paper ' Her sailors, who crushed the Chinese fleet at Yalu River, “ picked up the pieces of the dt 
Aer.ted souadron ” at Wei-hai-wei on Februarv 2, lS9r>. With the fall of Wei-hai-wei and the surrender of the Northern Fleet Chma s rulers understood that they must sue for peace 




GENERAL KUROKI, COMMANDER OF JAPANESE FIRST ARMY IN THE WAR WITH RUSSIA 
It was Count Kuroki’s First Army which gained the first great land victory at Kiu-lien>cheng and pi^ed an 
important part in the last great defeat of the Russian Army at Mukden, after a week of fighting, day and night. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF NEW JAPAN 


THK yt^'ar alter the conclusion ol pcuce 
A M ith (liiiiH, i8p(), is memorable for the 
occn.ience of a stuj)encloiis natural catas- 
Iioj>he-'thc tidal wave, oi seismic ori^nn, 
that swept ovei the north-eastern coast 
ol ih(‘ mam island, with the dire lesults 
des(*nl)ed on an earlier ])age. This awlul 
visitation was borne b\ the jieojde wath 
then usual ])atu-nt lortitude and helpful¬ 
ness . it IS in straits like these that the 


best (juahties ol the Ja])anese are seen. 

Besides, this was a jieiiod when th(‘ 
h(‘aits of th(‘ Japanesi‘ were glad, for 
the nation had gained, two ye.ns ago, 
<i ])ea(elul victory, as imjiortant as any 
ol the tiiumphs ol their arms aga nst the 
( hinese In 1894, Britain had consented 
to a r(‘vision ol her treaty with Japan, 
.ibrogating the* obnoxious Extra-Terri- 
tnii.ihtv Clause; in otlior words, jilacing 
her subj(‘Cts 111 Jajiaii unde Jajxiiiese 
juiisdiclion, b(‘ing thus the tirst (ireat 

„ J\)wer to treat laiian on 

Firs. Power 

to Treat Japan 'im 1 11 

ae Eaual ^ have long 

^ memories toi mturv, leal or 

niiaginaiv ; it is to be hoped that good 
deeds live as ’ong in then minds , il so, 
they will ever remember with gratitude 
Biitam’s action as the first great nation to 
treat them a^ ecpials. The other nations 
soon followed suit, more or less willingly, 
and thus was removed a constant cause 


of irritation that had exasperated the 
Jajianese for many years. Every failure 
ot their di|ilomacv to secure the revision 
of the treaties had caused an outburst of 


liojnilar indignation : Count Okuma - who 
succeeded Admiral Yamamoto as Jhime 


Minister in 1914- was, in 1888, wdieii 
Minister ot Foreign Affairs, danger¬ 
ously wounded by a fanatical critic of his 
}ioh( V for securing revision, who threw’ 
a bomb at his carriage, causing such 
iniuri(\s that the Count had to suffer the 


amjnitation of a leg. The revised treaties 
were not to come into operation tor 
some time (August, i8()(), w’as the date 
when they came into force), and it was 


provided tliat the* moment toreigners 
liecame subject to Japanese law and 
Japanese tribunals the wdiole country 
w’ould be throw’ll ojien to them for travel, 
residence, and trade In 1897, ^oiother 
diplomatic success became apparent, Japan 


Opening 
up the 
Country 


liaMiig obtained fiom foreign 
countries consent to a levi- 
sion, in a s(*nse highly favour¬ 
able to Jajian’s Bro’ectionist 


tendencies, ol the \('rv low’ (usloms 


Taiiff that had been imposed on hei, 
virtually at thi* iiomt ot the bayonet, 
by the early treaties. 


The same year. 1897, saw the intro¬ 
duction ot the gold standard by ('ount 
(now' Marquis) Matsukata, then Minister of 
IbnaiK e. 1 his bold innovation, introduced 


w’lth great skill, has completely fulfilled .ts 
chief object, by enabling Jajxin to boriow’, 
at reasonabh* lates. in Lond(»n and other 


gold-using moiK'y markets. The nation¬ 
alisation of the raihvays, decided on m 


!()()() has jirobably the same aim, jiro- 
vidmg the State with a very valuable 
asset that can be used as security toi 
loans to be contracted abroad. The 


siKcessful cailying out of siu h an im- 
jioitant financial ojieration a> the intro¬ 
duction of the gold standard is another 
leather m the caj) of a Treasury that 
succeeded in restoring the national finances 
at a time when the paper-money w'as at 
an alarming discount (as much as bo jiei 
(ciit m 1881), and that instituted thi* 


Ciovernment tobacco monopoly in sjutc' 
ot the great difiiculties to \)V overcome. 

The year i8()7 is one to be remem¬ 
bered with gratification by the Japanese 


The Gold 
Standard 
Introduced 


]ieoj)le. tor it marks a notable 
ejioch in the gradual extension 
ot their liberties ; the Pi ess 
law’s w’ere amended in a liberal 


sense, and the right ol public meet ng 
(under certain, not very drastic, restric¬ 
tions) W’as by law’ established. In the 
tollow’ing year, i8()8, a Revised Civil 
('ode was jiromulgated ; every levision 
of the law’s tended to imjirove the legal 
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status of the Japanese woman, just as 
every year brought, and sli 1 brings, 
increased lacihties for lier education, 
from tlie infant school and the kinder¬ 
garten up to the University for Women 
opened in Tokio m 1901. h>om July to 
October, 1898, the first Party Cabinet, 
so far the only one to w'hich that descrip¬ 
tion j’)ro]x*ily applies, was in 


apan s office, under Count Okuma as 
r**k- Premier and Minister of Foreign 

i^abinet ^ff^ors. The experiment was 

not brilliantly successful, and it made 
way for a Cabinet of the usual “ oppor¬ 
tunist ” type more congenial to Japanese 
conditions, a “ Cabinet of Affaiis.” with 
h'leld-Marslnl Marquis (later Prince) 
Yamagata at its head. In August, 1899, 
the revised treaties came smoothly 
into operation and Japan w^as entirely 
ojioned to all comers. The new tariff also 
became o|ierative m this year. In May, 
1900, the Crown ITince married the 
Princess Sada-ko (born in 1884), fourth 
daughtei of the late Pnnc(‘ Kuio. their 
ha])})v iimoii being blessed w'lth three 
sons. The rights of the people W'crc 
further enlarged in the same year by an 
extension of the Parliamentary Franch se, 
hitherto very limited. 

Hut the event of 1900 that looms 
largest in history is the fanatical out¬ 
break of the so-called Boxers in Northern 
(diina, rabid patiiots, lashed into fury 
by the game of “ grab ” that w’as being 
carried on by European Powers at the 
expense of helpless, decrepit China, as 
she w\is before her awakening. The 
salient feature of the brief, and not very 
glorious, campaign of the eight Powders, 
who despatched troops to suppress the 
rising, was the part taken in it by the 
admirably-equipped Japanese force, under 
Major-Ccneral Fukushima (of “ Siberian 
Ride” fame). The absolute efficiency of the 
Japanese contingent, their gallantry in 
action, and, above all, their excellent con- 
duct, together with the ser- 
j - vicesrendered by the hand fill 
Ik w T of Jaiianese soldiers, sailors, 
the world civilians who, under the 

able leadership of Colonel Shiba (after¬ 
wards Military Attache to the Japanese 
Embassy in London) did more for the 
defence of the besieged Legations in 
Peking than any other body—these facts, 
when known in Europe, had a strong 
influence in bringing about an event that 
was to astound the w'orld. And w^ell it 


might for there has never been a comjiact 
that has exercised, in so short a time, such 
an im])ortant influence on the course of 
history as the Anglo-J apanese Agn'ement, 
concluded m January, 190J. Its aim 
W’as to ensure co-o})eration between the 
tw'o Powers m protection of their identical 
interest m the ]>reservation of juxicc in 
the Far East, and in case of w\ai m that 
part of the world between one of them 
and one other nation, to limit the con¬ 
flict to the two combatants 

This piovision was, of couise, din'ctcxl 
towards the probability of Russia being 
joined bv France, her ally, in the* 
event ol liostihtK's m the Far East. It 
simjily amounted to this Russia was 
mfoimed, by the exisieiict' ol this 
Agreement, that it she attacked tat her 
Japan or Britain single-handed, sht* 
w'ould be met and ojqiosed single- 
handed, but the .i])})earance ol an alh bv 
her side wauild imnii'diatelv, and aiito- 
maticallv, unite the f()ii('> of Biitaiii and 


Japan against her and her paitnei. 

The Agreement also lecogiiiscd tlu’ 
indejiendcnce of China .ind-once inoie-- 


Europe's New 
Attitude 
Towards Japan 


Konxi. Tliiit Bi itaiii. depai I- 
ingfioinlua tiaditionalpolu v 
of “ sj)lt*ndid isolation," 
should entei into sue li an 


agreement, and with an Asi.itK'" heatlu'n ” 


nation, is conclusi\’e ])roof o‘ two Lids - 
the emergency ol the monu'iit, and tlu* 
great change that had come ovt'r |K)j)ular 
feeling in the British hhnpiie tow aids 
Japan. The emergency was indeed pies*,- 
ing ; the rapid construction of tlu' gieat 
Trans-Sibeiian RaiKvay, the laige fhet 
Russia w^as keeping in the Pacafu, and 
constantly reinforcing, her possi'ssion of 
Port Arthur (against wLich the half-lu'ai tt‘d 
British occujiation of \V(‘i-hai-wei, aftei 
its evacuation by the Jajianese, was but a 
futile set-off), the Musc'ovite j)rej)onder- 
ance in Korea, but ^specially Russia’s 
military occupation of Manchuria, plac ed 
at her mercy by Li Hung Chang—all these 
factors gave colour to Russia’s boast that 
she was now mistress of the Far East. 


And the Russians in that part of the 
world, from Admiral Alexeieff, the 
“ Viceroy of the Far East,” downwards, 
behaved as if it belcmged to them. As to 
pojmlar feeling in Britain, the triumj)h of 
Japan over China had jiroduced a deej) 
impression ; besides, the public mind was 
immeasurably better informed on J apanese* 
matters than eight years before, and 
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took a warm interest in them. Numerous 
books had made J apan widely known ; 
the Japan Society of London had un¬ 
doubtedly done much, hy its meetings 
and its publications, to disseminate trust¬ 
worthy information on all sorts of J apanesc 
subjects, and the present writer ]H-obably 
helped towards creating a sympathetic 
feeling throughout the British Isles by his 
lectures, delivered bi'fore peojile of all 
classes, during ten winters, Irom Chelten¬ 
ham to Cork, irom Dundee to Dover. At 
any rate, the Agreement was hailed with 
enthusiasm in Jajian, and in Britain too. 

The Agreement was designed to keep 
the peace in the h'ar Last : it had exactly 
the op})osite eflect, and led, indirectly, to 
a terrible w.ir. This is to be attributed 
solely to a misc alculation on the pai t of 
its framers—jirob.ibly only on the British 
side, the Jajmnese were better inlormed— 
as to the effect it would lune on Russia. 
No one in Britain could believe that the 
W'ar party in Russia would be* so reckless, 
or the Tsar so weak as to let himself be 
caiTK'd aw’ay by their lash boldness. 
But “whom th(‘ godsw'ould destroy, they 
first dei)riv’e ol reason.” It w’as not oUkt- 


wi.se with Russia, who, throughout tlu‘ 
long and tedious negotiations with Japan, 
in 1003, on the subject of Koiea and 
of Manchuria, blindly went tow’ards her 
disastrous late by goading the Japanese* 
into cold, silent exasperat on by studusl 
indifference, contemptuous delays, aiul 
promises made only to be broken. 'Hus 
w\as the attitude in St. Petersbuig ; in the 
Far East, Riissi.i continued to play a huge* 
game of bluff. At last Japan’s patieiK t* 
W’as exhausted. Knowing Russia’s w’cak- 
ness and her owm strc'iigth, doubl(*d by the* 
agreement w’lth Britain, w’huh ensuu*d 
a well-k(*j)t ring loi the great light, and 
made linancial su])]M)it fiom the London 
money-market more than probable*, slu* 
broke olt diplomatic rc'lations on Febiuai y 
f)th, 1(^)4, and, at midnight on Februaiv 
8th, a division ol her flee*! suddenly 
attacked the iinsusjiecting Russians at 
Port Arthiu, and torpedoed tw'o battk'- 
shijis—Retvisan and 1 saievich - an 1 the* 
Cl uisei Pallada The next day the* Japanese 
letuined to the* attack and d.im.igt'd 
another battleship (Poltava) and three' 
cruiseis (Diana, Askold, No\ ik). On the 
same day, anothei Japanese srpiadion. 
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which had covered the landing the day amongst the nations, and, most important 
bcioic at Chemulpo, in Korea, of the of all, to give to Russian absolutism, that 
\anguard oi the Japanese Army, sank, at survival from the Dark Ages, a blow from 
that i^ort, the Russian cruisei Varyag and which it cannot recover. The limits of this 
the gunboat Koreietz. Japan lormally History will not allow of a detailed descrip- 
declared war on February lo. tion of this gigantic war, so full of moving 

Thu^ began the Titanic struggle that incidents,nor even of a connected narrative, 
waste revolutionise the conditions of Asia, A short Diary of the War must suffice, 
to ui>et the balance of power in Europe, beginning with its declaration on Februar\ 
to cause a ntw “ setting to partners ” lo, down to the fall of Port Arthur. 

DIARY OF THE WAR BETWEEN RUSSIA AND JAPAN 


J-JJ.Kv AKV 

11 Kn^si.in ill-luck 1 h*{<iiis .Min(*-l<i\ iiif' ship 
^ »>iiisoi sunk by niiiic (juobcibly one 
ol hc‘i own) at 'I .iluMivcau 

Russia’s i»teat na\al constructor, \<liniial 
Makaioti, a])))ointc(l to command the licit 
at I'ojt Arthur, snju'iscding Admiia! Staik 
(nncuil J\niopatkm, Mmistei ol War, 
ai)pomt< d ( ommandt‘i-m-('hit i of the troops 
in Mam hni la 

1.4 Russian ciuistT Bovaiin torpedoed at 

J\ut '\ithur by J,i[)anesc destiocers 

.1 Jill X'ucioN, Adnuial Alexeiell, lenunes 
Ins hcathpiaiteis liom I’oit Aithur to Muk¬ 
den 

^ l-nst fapanese attempt to block Pint 

\ithnr hai 1)0111. Viisucci-ssful 

Russian clcstroNci \ nushitclni sunk in 

P geon Ikiy 

M \K< H 

() \ iaduostock loits bombatded by Japanese 

sliijis A Russian destioyer sunk by japan- 
es( toi pedc)-boats, 

17 Rns^i in destroyer hkon blown up by 

a mine 

J7 Sreond attempt to block Poit \ithur 

Mso unsuccesstnl, in spite of heioic braveiy 
ol Jajian’s sailois 

jS Jajiaiiese deleat ('ossacks at C heiig-jn, 

in Koiea A small allaii, but the lirst 
li|4:ht on land (leneial (now ( ount) Kuroki 
eommenies Ins advance, with tlie lMl‘^t 
Ni'in ( Di ps ol 4:;,ixM) men, on W’l-ju, at the 
mouth ol the Vain (Roiea). 

Ai'Uir, 

7 Russians fall back befoie Kuioki, who 

occupies Wh-)u. 

IS Russian battlcshij) Petropavlovsk strik-’s 
a Japanese mine (having been lined 
on to a mine-rield bv Admiral 
tactics) and sinks ; Admiral Makarotl, 
the battle-painter Vereslchagin, and all 
on board drowmed e-\ce])t eij^hty. The 
Ciiand Duke Cyiil amongst the suivivors 

Russian Vladivostock sqnadion ciuises, 
sinks small Japaue.se mere hunt-steamer 
and the tiansport Kin-shh ^larii, the 
latter with troepson board, who iefu.se to 
surrendei and continue to lire until coveic'd 
by the waves. I'he officers commit hara- 
kiri. 


1004 

M \Y 

I Kuroki forces the passage of the Yalu 
River. (V)m])lete rout of the Jiussians 
Jajianese artillery sj)lendidl\ handled. Japan 
cse infantry storm Km-hen-cheng Japanese 
take J9 guns, bury 1,363 Russian dead, and 
take ()i s prisoneis Japanese loss 318 
killed, 78 s wounded 

3 .Admiral leg) s(‘als up Port Arthur, as 
far as large craft aie concerned, by sinking 
eight merchant steamers (jniich.ised for the 
pill pose) m tin* narrow' mouth ol the 
Inirboui. 

5 Second Jajianese .Army (orps, under 
(Jcneidl (now ( ount) Oku, lands at Yeii-tao, 
on cast coast ot Liao-tung i^eniiisula. 
Landing coveied by the llect under Admiral 
(now ( ount) I' ge, wliose hcad(]narteis, 
caietnily kept secret, aie at the Hall 
Islands, on the wist coast of Korea 

12 Oku’s troo])s occupy vaiious points on 
tile Peninsula and cut the raihvay. A 
Japaiiesi^ torpedo-boat destroyed by Russian 
nunc, 

13 \ Japanese despatch-boat meets with the 
same late On this uiihick\ day for the 
Japanese Navy it lost, further, the splendid 
ciuiser Yoshmo, with 233 othcers and 
Clew. She was rammed by her comrade, 
the cruiser KaMiga, m a dense fog off 
Poit \rthur Woise still, the battleship^'' 
Ilat',us* and Yashmia stnu k Rus.sian 
mines and sank, the lormer with 61 officers 
and ?7.S ertwv , Irom the latter all hands 
weie saved This happcnied ten miles' 
south-east of Poit Aithur The los.s of the 
H.itsiise was kept seciet loi some time , 
that of the A'ashiina until the war was 
over 'Die Russians ,ilso lo'^t a .ship at this 
time, the ciuiser Bogatyr, which ran 
ashoie in a fog near Vladivostock, and 
became a total wieck 

27 Oku captures Km-chau and carries the 
stiong Russian position at Naii-shan at 
the ninth successive assault. He takes 
6S gnus and lo machine guns, losing 739 
killed and 3,456 w'ounded. 

29 f)kn takes Dalnv (Tia-ien) to be used 
as .1 sea base General Jkiron (later ('ount) 
Nogi (oinnienees the investment of Poit 
Arthur, defended by General Stoessel. 
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1904 

June 

14 Oku, having marched northward to meet 
A General Stackelberg, wiio was ciideavou * 

15 ing to relieve Port Arthur, defeats 
him at Telissu. Japanese bury 1.H54 
Russian dead, and take ib guns and 300 
prisoners. Japanese loss 217 killed, 946 
w'ounded. 

23 Field-marshal Marquis (now’ Prince) Oyama 
appointed Commander-m-C'hief of tlie three 
army corps (Kuroki’s, Oku’s, and (ieiieial 
Count, now Manjuis. Nodzu’s), which weie 
now' in touch along a front ol from i ;o to 
180 miles. The late Taeiit-General Kodama 
was appointed Chief ol Oyama’s Stall 
27 Kuioki cajituies the la-ling anti Mo- 

lien-ling Passes. 

July 

4 After a ft‘w days ol Inice caused b\ the 
torrentnl ra ns, the Russians attenijd to 
retake the .Mo tieii-liiig Pass and lail 

0 Nodzn has time days continuous hgliting 
and dn\es the enemy hack lie occupies 
Jvai-ping 

17 Lieut-Geneial Count with two 

Russjan divisions, attempts, but m \ain, 
to letake the Mo-tien-lmg Ikiss 
25 CJku occupies 'I'a shih-chiao, alter fighting 
all day and lai into the night 

27 Japan se occupy Nm-chwang, and make it 
an at]vanc<‘d base 

31 Japanese atlvauce <dl along the line 
August 

28 Major-General Kontkm sk\ defeated and 

killed at An-sliaii-chan Japam’^e take < i^ht 
held guns alt* 1 stubborn lighting Mmost 
at the same time, Kuroki is lighting haid 
against Kurojiatkin, who tries to oveiwhi'lni 
him before the ollu'r ainu crjips can (oine 
to his assistance, but lails, and los<*s (Ught 
guns at 1 lung-sha-ling 

August 30 jo Si i’iimulr j 

'1 he- six-dav s battle of Liau-y.ing Kiiroki. 
Nod/u .ind Oku d<’f< at Kuiojiatkin, who, 
how'evei, make's a sjrlerulul letieat, ex¬ 
tricating his aiTuy fujin a vei y elangerous 
pc^sition Oj)[)C)sing fence's Russians about 
i8(),eroe) ; Jajianese about 2e><I<ussian 
losses about q.e;* X) kille-d «inel J 2,eKje> wouneled 
Japanese casualties about 17,330. 
Septemuer 

Toirential rams tlneiughout the* gre-ater 
part of the month made operations im¬ 
possible. 

October 

10 The five-days’ battle of the Sha-ho. 
to The Russians, unclei Kurojiatkin, defeated 
15 by Oyama. The Japane'se Imry 13,^33 
Russian corpses, and cajitiwe 709 juisone'is 
and 45 guns. The total Russian casualties 
in this great fight are estimated at about 
6 c),cxk), the total Jajianesc casualties at 
about i5,o(X). 

1 he exhausted armies entrench themselves, 
the River Sha-ho dividing them, and remain 
watching each other for tlic rest of the year. 
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1904 

THE SIEGE OF PORT ARTHUR 

July 

2 t apturc ol the Miao-tsm Fort. 

6 d'aking of No. 16 Fort. 

26 Capture of Lang-shan (" Wolf’s Hill ”). 

to three miles north of the harbour and com- 

28 manding it. ihe Japanese lose over 4,000 
killed and w'ounded in thi* thrt'e days 
fighting, but the Russians are diiveii b.u k 
from the outlying woiks to the peimanent 

defeiues 

Vi’c.i SI 

8 rakii-shan and Shakii shan, on fli*' 
eastern front, taken by storm Ikitti'iies 
mounted on these imjiortant positions, m 
ckidmg heavy guns fiom the ships, witli 
seaim'ii-guiineis to st'ive them. 

lO Suniinoiis to suneiidei sent in to (h-iiejal 
StoisM'l, and j>roin]>tl\ ami i mjrliatu ,ill\ 
relusi'd, as is also an ottei oi sah'-comlm t 
loi all non-combatants gcm-ial assault 
is, scion altci, (hhveit'il, but lads on tlu 
whole, although tlu' loits *',ist and west 
of Paii-lung-shan ai(‘cajrtuii'd I'lusteinbli 
assail t costs the Japanese .1 liea\\ 
casu.dty list It IS estimated that th**\ 
lost i-},(H)() killed <ind wounded bitw*’<'n 
August igth and 24! h Dm'tt assault 
piovmg imju.icticabli', the old-fashioned 
approach b\ srips, jviiallels, and mines is 
dc'cidt'd on, and the v\hole besieging loici 
is Sit to <bg betWi'C'ii thiity and forts miles 
of tit'iiclics and tunnels 

ShPll MUI R 

20 Seveial forts an' cajdun'd, including 
I'ort Kuiojiiitkin 'Ihe jiosition of tlii'Si 
loits enables tlie Jajnines** to d.iimige som«‘ 
ol tin* Russian waiships m haiboiii by 
indiiect Im' 

OcioiiER 

25 ilc*av\ bombarilment by Ih*' laigi'st siege 
and naval guns continues ci aseles^U loi iom 
d.i\s, doing gieat damagi' to the Russian 
guns. 

31, 'Ihe crests and glacis of Sung-shu-shan. 
Isih-lung-shan, and the nor them fort of 
East Ki-kwan-shan aie taken, with aiiothei 
fort iH'ar Ki-kw'ail*sh.in, m which thn-e 
field guns and two machine gnus are taken 

NOVEMIIER 

3 Tiombaidmeiit of the dock and t'astern 
liarbour, causing a great liie and sinking 
some shqis. 

26 (ieneral attack on the centre of the 
peimanent forts. 

30 Capture of 203-Metre Hill, which com¬ 
mands the harliour and ilockyaul. Failure 
of attempt, on same day, to storm Erh-lung- 
shan and Sung-shu-shan forts. 

Dlcember 

2 Carnage so great that a six-hours’ trucc' 
IS arranged for dealing with the dead and 
w’ounch'd on both sides. 
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1901 

DfC I MB I' H 

3 Jai)anev' bung up h(*avy ordnance to 
2c>v]M(*tro llill, and bombard the harbour 
\vith II'Hull shells, hitting most of the 
wai ships rcpeatetlly, putting them out of 
.iction ami partially submerging most of 
them, betvwcen this date and the gth. 

9 Tlu* St \ <istopol steams out to the mouth 
of the haiboui ami is torpedoi*d by Japanese 
torpedo- boats. 

ij Hold raids by J.ifianese t^irpedo-boat 

to Hot ill.IS. One boat disabled ami ab.m- 

J4 donetl. 

iS (aptuie, .'it night, of the north fort of 
IC.ist Ki-kw.iii-shan on the eastern iidge, 
with a mimlier ot field, ijuick liiiug, and 
m.K lime guns. 

lap.niese hold .ill the Kussian ad\ancetl 
positions to the wtst of the fortress 

j.S '1 hi veiy strong Hih hing-sh.in foit is 
iindeimined, the tunnels having to be cut 
thieugh the solid lock 'I'he tort is brem hed 
b\ d\n.unite and earned b\ storm, a laige 
nunilHr ol guns, including tom lu'acy 
om'sand thiity giin^ ol 37-niilliineli<* cahbie, 
.11* takui 

u 1 he gie.it Siing'shu-shan Fort captured, 
togithei with si'ven guns, \y\ simil.ir means 
to tliose eniploNid ag.uiist Inh-hing-sh.in 


1905 

January 

1 General Nogi receives a letter, cf the 
previous day’s date, from General btoessel, 
acknowledging the uselessness of further 
resistance, and proposing a parley. General 
Nogi assents, and sends a staff-officer into 
the fortress. 

2 At four p m , the terms of surrender are 
arranged. The Emperor of japan tel<*- 
graphs his appreciation of the gallant 
defence, and desires that all the honours ol 
war should be paid to General Stoesscl an 1 
his troops. At 9.45 p.m. the capitulation 
IS signed, whereliy the foitres-,, with all 
arms, ammunition, ^tor(*s, ships—m short, 
all Goverrment projivrtN—are to be handed 
over to the Ja])anese, soim- of the forts 
being immediately evacuated am! transferred 
a'^ a guarantee 

3 Tile Russian officers, naval, military', and 
civil, are alUnvefl to retain then swords, 
and all those giving tluir written [larole 
aie piTinitted to ri-turn to Ku-sia, eaih 
officer bt mg allowed to take one soldiei- 
servaiit with liim. 

7 J he evacuation ot the fortress is tom])leted 
this da\ 'J he total number of prisoners 
amounts to 87.S otticeis and 21,491 men, 
vcliereof 441 oftlcer^, and 229 oiderlu-s 
accomjiaiumg them, give then jiarole Tin- 
total of ])nsoneis includes moii' than 6, loo 
inv.il olficers and seamen. 









PORT ARTHUR DURING OCCUPATION BY THE RUSSIANS. THE OPPOSITE DRAWING SHOWS 


l ilt* Japant‘st‘behaved With the greatest inteimediaiy of the French (joveinment, 
kindness and consideration to the such artitles ot jiiivatc propeity as vvt'it* 
jiiisoneis, both at the surrender and found on tlu'ir bodu‘s by the Jap.inese, 
atterwaids at the admirably-managed when tune would allow ol a se.irt h. 
canlonments elected lor them m Japan, (ieiieial C'ount Xogi, the chiVcdrous con- 
A special dejiaitment was instituted lor queioi ol Port Arthur, the loitiess that 
the j)uri)ose ot supplying their lelatives natuie and military eiigmeeimg skill had 
.it home with news ot their whei(‘abouts combined to make so strong that it w.is 
and condition, and, for the first time m generally regarded as impregnable, lost 
history, eliorts were made to hand to the both Ins sons, one at Nan-shan and the 
tamihes ot the Russian dead, thiough the other killed during the siege His trusted 



THE REMARKABLE SEVEN-MILE FRONT OF THE JAPANESE ARMY, AS IT APPEARED 
This picture and that on the opposite paj^e are two parts of the same scene 
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THE SCENE OF THE FIRST TORPEDO ATTACK ON PORT ARTHUR BY THE JAPANESE 

(lid s()l(iu‘r-scrvarit, his lavoiinto h<)is(Muul cralt (aisued. On the i jlli of the same 
his lailhliil do^" were also killed heloK* Ikirt month the Vladivostock cruiser squadron 
Ai thill, (rcneial Xogi held a ievi(‘w ot his made a raid outside the Straits ot Korea, 
\ K'tonous troops at Poi t Arthur, and thus looted and sank two small Japanese 
(Mid(‘d till* ^i(‘at(^st sie^e ot modem tuni‘s, saihn/^^ shijis, and sank the trans])ort 
on(‘ m wliK'h tlie jajianese {Kaformed Izurni Main, alter the people on board 
milacles oi valour and |)ati lotii'devotion. those ships had escaped in the boats. 

During; the siegt^ th(‘ Russian ciuis(‘r Shortly alterwards, the same squadron 
Xovik ianu‘ out, with ten destioyers, torjH*doed and sank the transports Hitachi 
on June 14th, 11)04, and an iiuonclu- Mam and S.ido Maru, with all on board, 
^ive engagement with |a|)anese torpedo- as they ndused to surrender. 



CROSSING THE YALU RIVER, IN KOREA, DURING THE WAR WITH RUSSIA, ON MAY 1, 1904 
This picture and that on the opposite pagre are two parts of the same scene 

1 U 
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The Japanese destroyers and torpedo- 
boats were unceasingly active during the 
siege of Port Arthur, harrying such of the 
enemy’s ships as ventured to the mouth 
of the harbour or outside. They succeeded 
in damaging several of them. On August 
loth, 1904, the Russian squadron attempted 
to escape from Port Arthur, where it was 


Battleships 
from the Bottom 
of the Sea 


being subjected to a plung¬ 
ing hre Irom the Japanese 
heavy guns on Wolfs Hill. 
Admiral Vitoft was in com¬ 


mand, and was killed in the action, lasting 
from noon till night, which ensued when 
Admiral logo mtercejited and dispersed 
the Russians. Five baltleshijis, one 
cruiser, and three destroyers managed to 
regain the harbour, only to be sunk in its 
muddy waters, later on, by the Japanese 
fire. They were ultimately raised, with 
great skill, by the Japanese, and most ot 
them, under new names, now foim part 
of the Jajianese Navy. The shijis winch 
did not leturn into the harboui mostly 
escajicd to neutral ports, where they were 
disaimed and interned until the dose ot 


the war. 


On August 14th, i()04, an attempt, by 
die Vladivostoc k squadron, to sail south, 
was trustrat(‘d by Admiral Kamimura, 


who sank the celebiated Russian cruiser 


Runk, from which tlie Japanese rescued 
()()() drowning Russians, as they said, “ in 
return for the cuiel loss ot Japanese lives 
when the Novik sank tlie transport Hitachi 
Maru.” Truly, a noble revenge ’ On 
.September^ i(Sth, 1904, th(‘ Japanese 
armouied gunboat Hei-yen foundered oft 
Pigeon Hay, through stiiking a mine, joo 
men going clown m luu*. The cruiser 
.Sai-y'cn also struck a mine on November 
ijth, and sank, with her coniinandcr and 
jc) men, Kji officers and nuai being savc*d 
by the boats of other shijis. 

All the other work done by the Jajianese 
Navy, heroic though it was. pales beside 
its.greatest achievemenl, the Trafalgar of 


Trafalgar 
of Modern 
Times 


modern times, the glorious 
vK'tory won by the Japanese 
Nelson, Admiral Count Togo, 
over the fleet of Admiral 


Rozhdestvensky, which had been sev^en 
months on its weary voyage from the Baltic 
to the Straits of Tsu-shima, there to be 
practically annihilated, as a fleet, on May 
27th, 1905. Never was the progress of a 
fleet watched with greater interest all over 
the world, and, although it had become 
known that such a ridiculous Armada—a 
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medley of good ships and bad, fast ones 
and slow, manned, tor the most part, by 
landsmen in sailors’ rig—had never yet 
jmt to sea, the crowning victory of the 
Jafianese Navy came as a surprise to many. 

With consummate strategy, Togo fixed 
upon the exact spot where he would 
like to meet the enemy in J apanese waters. 
He pounced upon them, just tliere, like a 
Jajmnese hawk, and the sujicrior gunnery 
and seamanshij^ of the Jajianese, the 
greater speed of thtur shi}')s, the homo¬ 
geneous nature of their squadron, and the 
terrible, stupefying effects of the high 
exjdosives with which their great shells 
were charged, made the Russian Admiral’s 
fight a hopeless one. But evam without 
the advantages just enumerated, the 
Jajianese would have gained the victory, 
because they meant to, and they knew 
how. 

In these tew words are summt*d up the 
two greatest lessons to In* deriv^xl from the* 
Russo-Jajianese War . th<it victory is only 
for those who are deteimined to saciitice 


their lives, il need be, to gain it, jirovided 
they unite with their indomitable sjnrit 


The Tragedy 
of the 
North Sea 


thorough technical knowk'dge 
and the skill which comes only 
fiom long and caretul, intelli¬ 
gent tiaiiimg. The voyage ot 


the Baltic Fleet to meet its doom at 'fsii- 


shuna was, when the ditfu ulties ai ising trom 
Its comjiosition are taken into coiisidtaa 
tion, really a wondeilul teat ol seaman 
shij); what Admiral Rozhdestv’ensky must 
have suffered trom continual anxiety during 
those long months may be better imagined 
than described. J'he hy|)i‘r-nervous con¬ 


dition of his officers was well illustrated 


by the tragedy of the North .Sea, when, 
on the night of Octobei 2ist, 1904, his 
fle(‘t tired at random on ihe Hull trawlers. 


jieacelLilly jiursumg their avocation on 
the Dogger Bank.^ Tht* steam-trawler 
Crane was sunk, being mistaken, so it was 
alleged, for a Japanese torjiedo-boat ; 
other craft were damaged, two men were 
kill(‘d and several seriously wounded, 
including some Russians, tor, 111 their 
frenzied j^ianic, the Russian gunners kej^t 
up a heavy fire on their-own ships, wound¬ 
ing the chajdain of their cruiser Aurora 
so severely that he died at Tangier, when 
the squadron called there. 

This outrageous occurrence caused burn¬ 
ing indignation in (beat Britain, and th^" 
(iovernment found itself comjicflcd to ask 
l^ussia for redress in such a severe tone 
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the six-days battle of LIAO-YANG, when nearly 400,000 MEN WERE ENGAGED 

In this baUle Kuroki, ^dzu, and Oku defeated Kuropatkin, the Russian general, who, however, made a splendid retreat, extricating his army from a very dangerous position. The 
opposing forces were : Russians, about 180,000, Japanese, about 200,000. The Russian losses were about 4,000 killed and 12.000 wounded, the Japanese casualties being about 17,500. 
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that the Japanese feared, for a moment, 
that the glory of their ultimalt* triumph 
might be diminished by a Fhitish partici¬ 
pation in the overthrow of Russia. Their 
fears were groundless ; Britain soon mode¬ 
rated her tone, took part m a solemnly 
farcical Onnmission of Inquiry held in 
Pans, and accejited an indemnity. On 
r' r lanuary nth and 12th, i0O5» 
The Fearof ^^eneial Mish( henko’s Cossack 
, ** .. and other cavalry raided down 

l“terv‘“‘'0“t„ Old Kui-cliwang, destroy- 
mg a quantity ot Japanese stores, !)ut 
this effori, about the only instance of 
dash on the ])art of the Russian horse¬ 
men — the Cossacks entirely lost their 
ancient rejmtation in this campaign — 
had no etlect whate\er on the course 
o{ th(' war, and was lar surpassed m 
boldness by (he raid ol a small body ot 
Japanese cavalrv, who penc'trated a long 
wav behind tin* Russian lines 

From Januaiv -^5th to 2()th a battU* 
Tag(‘d at Ifei-kau-tai, wh(‘re the Russians, 
under (inpenberg, attacked the left wing 
oi the Japanese operating in Manchuria, 
but weie rejnilsed. On February 2jrd 
hostilities weie resumed at the other end 
of the line, wheie the Jajianese right w.is 
b{‘ginning its movement against Mukden, 
wliK h led to the occupation ol that city 
by the Ja])anese, aftei a battle that lanks 
as jirobably the great(‘st 111 history, 
lasting a week ol lighting by day and 
night, culminating in the entry ot the 
Japanese into the capital ol Mam huria on 
January loth. In the battle ot Mukden 
750,000 men were engaged (about 350,000 
Russians and about 400,000 J apanese) The 
Russians lost about 28,500 killed, betwa^en 
(|o,ooo and 100,000 wounded, and ()6 out of 
Killopatkin's 1,500 guns. The Japanese 
took about 45,000 prisoners in this stupen¬ 
dous light, their victoiy costing them a loss 
of nearly 50,000 dead and wminded. These 
figures must be jiondered over beloie their 
full signihcance can be thoroughly grasjied. 

750.000M.n “ly^tions 

in Battle Manchuria were of minor im- 

4 I j portance. (ieneral LineviU h, 

ut Mukden ^ . ht i 

who re]»laced,on March I7lh, 

Kurojiatkin as Coinmander-in-Chief, hacl 
no o])])ortunity ot retrieving his country’s 
lost lortunes in the Far Fast, ior 
Togo’s victory had set the seal on 
Japan’s triumph. Russia understood it. 
Weary and bleeding trom many wounds, 
robbed, right and left, by those whose 
honesty should liavo been unimjieachable, 
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and with revolution simmeiing at home, 
she was willing to listen to Piesident 
Roosevelt’s invitation to negotiate, ex¬ 
tended to her and to Japan. 

On August 9th, 1905, nine days after 
the surrender ot the Russian forces m 
the Island ot Saghalm, the Peace Con¬ 
ference opened at Portsmouth, New 
Ham] shire, LI.S.A. From that day till 
August 2bth the plenipotentiaries of tin* 
two empires discussed, without any 
apparent chance of agieenient, and it 
seemed as it the w'ar would have to re¬ 
commence when, on August 2()th, Mi. 
(later Count) de Witte tinally declared that 
Russia refused to jiay any w'ar indemnity 
whatsoever. To th(‘ w^oild’s amazement, 
on August 29th compli'te agiei‘ment 
between the kite belligerents was lendiMed 
])ossible by the announct'inent, by B.iron 
(later Count) Koimira, that Jajnin WMived 
Iht demand toi an indemnity, and ai'ci'pted 
the southern hall ol Saghalm. u]) to the 
tiltieth degree ol noith latitudi*, m lieu 
of (he whole island sIk‘ had at hist i laimed. 

The conditions ol the peace wiae set 
lorth m a long agreement, of which, m 
vnew ol Its histoiic mteiest, wv givt‘ the 
chiel jirovisions . 

'there sh.ill lieiuefoith Ix' ])e.',ee rmd 
between then Majesties ttu* h'lnjuMOi nt jaji.in 
and tile EinjxTor ot All tlie Russias and lH‘tv\e‘en 
tluMi lespective States and subjects 

the Imperial Russian Ciovernnu'nt, acknow¬ 
ledging that Ja])an possesses 111 Ivoiea })ai amount 
political, militarv, and economual inte'iests. 
engages neither to obstiuct nor iiiterlere* with the* 
measuies ot guidance, prote'ction, aiiel control 
which the Imperial Government of Japan mav 
hnel it imcessaiv to take* in Koiea It is unelei- 
stood that Russian subj(*cts in Korea shall be 
tit‘ated exactly m the* same manner as the 
subjects or citizens of othei fe)ie*ign Roweis — 
that IS to sa> , on the footing of the* most lavoured 
nation I he two High ( ontracting J*aitie*s will 
abstain on the* Russel-Korean trontieii from 
taking any mihtaiv nit'asures wdiieh ma\ 
menace* the seciiiity^of Russian 01 Korean 
territoiy. 

Japan and Russia mutually engage to evac¬ 
uate siiiiultaneously Manchuiia, e\cej)t the* 
fe*rritory affected by the lease of the Liau-tung 
Pt*mnsula ; and to restoie to the exclusive 
administration of ( hina all jiortions of Man¬ 
churia now* under the control ol the Japanese or 
Russian troojis wuth the* exception of the territory 
above mentioned. Kussia declaies she has not 
m Manchuria any terntorial advantages or pre¬ 
ferential or exclusive concessions m impairment 
of Chinese sovereignty or inconsistent wuth tin* 
pimciple of equal opportunity. 

Japan and Russia reciprocally engage not to 
obstruct any general measures common to all 
countries which ('Inna may take for the develop¬ 
ment of the commerce and industry ol Man- 
chu.iar 
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Russia transfers and assigns to Japan, with 
the consent of China, the lease of Port Arthur, 
Ta-hen, and adjacent territory and territorial 
waters and all rights, privileges, and concoS'.ions 
connected with or forming part of such lt;ase, 
and she also transfers and assigns to Japan all 
public works and properties m the territory 
aflected by the above-mentioned lease. Japan 
uiKl(*rtakes that the proprietary riglits of Russian 
subjects 111 the territory above referred to shall 
be perlectly resjiected 

Russia engages to transfer and assign to 
japan, without c()ni])ensalion and with the 
consent ol the Chiiiest' Government, tlie railway 
I etween Chang chun (Kwang-cheng-ts/e) and 
Poit \rthur and aU its branches, together with 
all rights, jirn lU'ges, and projierties appertaining 
thendo in that region, as vsell as all coal-mines in 
the said K'gion belonging to or worked for the 
beiielit oi the lailway The two High Contract¬ 
ing Parties nuitiially engage to obtain the 
consiMit of China mentioned m the foregoing 
stijnilation 

Japan and Russia engage to exploit th(‘ir 
respertiv'e laihvavs in Manchuria exclusively lor 
coinmeicial and industnal purposes, and in 
no\Mse for strategic jnirposes Tt is understood 
that this restriction does not apply to the 
lailway in tin* tenilorv affected by the lease ol 
the Liau-tung PcMiinsula 

Jajiaii and Russia, with a view to promote and 
facilitate intercourse and trafhc, will, as soon as 
possible, conclude a separate convention tor the 
regulation of tlnur connecting railway services in 
Manchui la 

Russia cedes to j.ijmn m jierpetuity and full 
sovereigiitv the southern poition of the Island 
of Saghalin and all islands adjacent thereto 
and public w’oiks and pioperties thereon 'I he 
50th degiee ol north latitude is adojited as 
the nortliem boiindarv of the ceded territory 
Japan and Russia inufually agrc‘e not to con¬ 
struct in then ies])ective j)Ossessions on the 
Islantl of Saghalin ot the adjacent islands any 
fortifications or othei sinnlai military works 
'1 hc'V also respectively engage not to take anv 
military lue.isuies which may imjx*de the free 
navigation of the Stiaits of La Perouse and 
Taitaiy 

It IS reserved to the Russian subjects, inhabi¬ 
tants of the territory ceded to Japan, to sell 
their real jirojierty and retire to their country ; 
but if they jiretei to remain in the ceded territory 
they will be niamtamed and protected m the 
full exercise ol their industries and rights of 
j'TOjierty on condition ot submitting to Japaimse 
laws and jurisdiction. Japan shall have full 
libertv to withdraw the nglit of residence or to 
deport from such territory any inhabitants who 
labour under political or administrative dis- 
abilitv. She engages, however, that the pro- 
jirndary rights ot such inhabitants shall be fully 
respected 

Russia engages to arrange with, Japan for 
granting to Japanese subjects rights, of fishery 
along the coasts of the Russian possessions in 
the Japan, Okhotsk, and Bering Seas. It is 
agreed that the foiegoing engagement shall not 
atfi'ct rights already belonging to Russian or 
foreign subjects in those regions. 

The treaty of commerce and navigation 
between Japan and Russia having been annulled 
by the war, the Imperial Governments of Japan 
and Russia engage to adopt as the basis of their 
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commercial relations, pending the conclusion 
of a new treaty of commerce and navigation on 
the basis of the treaty which was in force before 
the present war, the system of reciprocal treat¬ 
ment on the footing of the most favoured nation. 

The Governments of Japan and Russia shall 
present to each other a statement of the direct 
expcmditures respectively incurred by them for 
the care and maintenance of prisoners from the 
date of cajiture or surrender up to tht* time of 
death or delivery. Russia engages to rejiay 
Japan the difference between the actual amount 
so expended by Japan and the actual amount 
.similarly disbursed by Russia. 

By an additional Aiticle both Powers are 
allowed to station troop“ m Manchuria to guanl 
their RaiUvays, their number not to exceed 
15 men lor each kilometre of track 


In presence of the leniency of the 
victors, displayed in this treaty, the 
world was at a loss to understand Japan’s 
sudden moderation. Tt was f^enerally 
ascribed, m Eiighsh-sjx'aking countries, 
to an almost supeihuman magnanimity; 
and there was, indeed, somelhini^ of 
tins iiobli' spirit 111 tlie decision taken, 
at the elcnenth hour, by the Emperor’s 
advisers : but the duel rea.son that 
induced them was, wittnnit doubt, the 
finaiicicil exhaustion ot Japan at the time. 

. The fmancitM's of Europe and 

Financiers * i 

n I Amenea were the Teal iieace- 

the Real , , 1 1 1 1 . 

„ , maki'is, w’ho renised to Jet 

Peacemakers ,,11 i> . 

eitlH'i* japan or Kus'-ia have 

money to continue tlie war, except on 
exo! liitant t(*nns. And money is sfiU 
the crurial question in eonnertion with the 
future development ol that wonderland 
Japan. 

Ke-^plenrient in hei new glory, that 
shines, indeed, “ beyond lh“ seas,” she is, 
whilst wisely increasing lier armed strength, 
settling down to a commercial and indus¬ 
trial campaign m wdiich she hojies to win 
victoiies as brilliant as were her triumjihi 
m the late w'ar. Recognising that com¬ 
merce IS, after all, a kind of w’arfare, in 
which success depends on qualities and 
methods analogousMo those that brought 
her victory, she is preparing for the 
commercial conquest of the Far East. 
The one thing she requires for that pur¬ 
pose is increased capital. The necessity 
of obtaining it from abroad is a strong 
guarantee of her j^ieaceful demeanour. 
She kiiow^ full well that exce.ss of pugna¬ 
city on her part would forfeit the confi¬ 
dence of foreign capitalist.^ and damage 
her credit. And now a new and opulent 
money-market is open to her in Pans, 
chiefly as a result of the Franco-J apane.se 
Agreement, guaranteeing the status 
quo of the possessions of both in the 
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I\ir l^!ast, sii^ncd in i()(>y. Wliellicr it 
(oiTK* liom the incxliaustihlf stocking; 
oi tho French worker or fiom 

elsewhere, the (|iiestion ol foreign capital, 
Its easy intioduc lion, and jirofitable 
ein]doyment, remains the one on which 
the whole lutiire devt'lopment ot Jajian 
hinges. Will the Occident find the capital 
whiMcwith to tinance the .strenuous com¬ 
petition of Japan in industries, trade, and 
navigation ^ In otln’r words, will it “cut 
a stick lor its own back ^ 'Fhe answer 
must be, undoubtedly, affirmative, jiro- 
vided thi* security be satisfactory and the 
jirofit alluring. Abstract considerations 
as to ])iobable consequences to future 
generations trouble the money-rnei chants 
but little. 

Japan’s rulers have, indeed, .. difficult 
task before them. Whilst saieguarding her 
interests, th^y have to k ep within due 
bounds the natural piide, not to say 
arrogance, tint shines from the eyes of 
every Japanese since the victory over 
Russia. Itvery man in the nation holds 
his head higher since that triumph placed 


Ja])an amongst the Gn‘at Powers, her 
Legations in the jirincipal capitals being 
raised to Embassies. It is the duty of 
Jajian’s rulers to curb the burning 
indignation caused by what the nation 
considers a slight to its honour—the 
refu.sal. on the part of Cahfornians, British 
Columluans, and Australians to treat 
Japanese on a looting of perfect equality. 
The matter is on(‘ ot grave imjiortance, 
complicated, in the ca^-e of the British 
dependencies, by the tact of Japan and 
Biitam being no longer merely partners 
in an Agreement, but allies, duly wedded 
by the Treaty of Delensive and Offen¬ 
sive Alliance signed m London on August 
I2th, iqo 5 , and made public, officially, on 
September 27th of the same year. The 
following is the text of this compact: 

The Government.s of Great Britain an 1 Japan, 
bein'? desirous of r.']>lacirg the Ag cement ol 
1902, have agreed upon the lolloxMng Article^?, 
which have lor their obiect 

The consolidation and mamterianv.c of the 
general ])eace m the legions of Ea.stern Asia 
and of India ; the prcseivation of the common 
interest of all Powers in China by insuring tht 
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independence and integrity of the ('hinesc 
Empire and the princi])le of e(]ual opportunities 
for the commerce and industry of all nations 
m China , and the maintenance of the territorial 
rights of the High Contracting Parties in the 
H'gions of Eastern Asia and ot India, and the 
deience of their special interests in the said 
regions The articles lollou 

It is agreed that whenever, in the opinion of 
eithei Cleat Britain or Japan, any ol the lights 
and inteiests referied to in the pieamhle ol this 
Agreement are in jeopardy, the two (Governments 
wall communicate with one aiiothei fully and 
Iraiikly, and wall consider m common the 
measures which should he taloni to saleguaid 
those menaced rights or interests 

If hv leason of un})rovok<’d attai k oi aggies- 
sive action, wIkmcvi'i aiismg, on the part of any 
othei Pow'i't or Powi-is eithtn ( onti.icting Paitv 
should he invohe<l in war in detence ol its 
teiiitoiial rights oi sptcial interests mentionetl 
in the pteamhh* of this Agicement, the otlu'r 
('ontiaitmg Pait\ will at once come to tin* 
assistance ol its ally, .iiid will conduct the 
w^ar m common and nndve peace m mutual 
agK'iMuent with it 

japan jiossessiiig paramount ]>ohtKal, mili- 
tais, and evonomic inteie^t m Koiea. (iie.it 
Biitam H'cognises the light ol J.ipan to take 
siu h measures ol guidanc<’, control, and protec¬ 
tion in Koiea »is she ma\ deem proper and 
necess.uy to snieguard and advance those 
inten'sls, piovuled alwavs th.it such mc'asures 



PRINCE OYAMA Krvsu..K v.ew 


Chief of the Japanese Armies in the war with Russia. 
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are not contrary to the principle of equ.il oppor¬ 
tunities for tlie commerce and industry of all 
nations. 

(Great Britain havnng a sjiecial interest m all 
that concerns the secniity ot the Indian fiGutter, 
Japan recognises Inn light to take such measures 
m the proximity of that frontier as she may 
hnd necessaiy for saieguardmg lier Indian 

possess icms 

the High (“ontracting Patties agree that 
neither ot them will, without consulting the 
other, entcT into st'parate arrangements witli 
another J’ower to the pn'judice of the objects 
describc'd m the jireamble ot this \gi(*ement 

'1 he conditions iindc‘r which assistance shall 
be attoided by either Powin to tlie other m the 
ciicumstances mentioiU‘d in the j^resent Agiee- 
mc*nt. and tlu' nu'ans by which such assistance 
Is to be made «i\ailable, will be arranged by th< 
Na\.il .111(1 Military .inthonties ot the (ontiail- 
mg P.irtifs, who will trom time to time consult 
one anothci tulh .uul tieclv upon all (jnestions 
ot miitii.il interest 

The (hud (dijeition to JajMiKse iinnii- 
^ranls all<‘gecl by then Inttei o})j)oneiits 
is that they belong to a race whudi will 
not—iia\. eannot —.issiinilal(‘ uith tlie 
white po])ulalion. d'h.it is a hard saying, 
and re(juires caridiil investigation. Has 
.uiy attinnpt at assiniil.ition ever Ihm'ii 
in.ide in the eountiu's m (luestion, and 
liow has It tail'd ^ rnti! more liglil is 
thiown u}'(>n this point, theie wall always 
1 )<‘. m th(' minds (>| the iinjirejudued a 
shiew'd suspu urn that it is the e\celleiiee 
ot the ].i)>anese immigi.int's wank~ not, as 
often tliought its elu'apiu'ss lor hi' soon 
“ assimilates ” his demands to th«‘ eiiiri'iit 
rale ol w'agi's and his luigahty, hi^ 
docilit\, that m.d;(' him unjiojnilar with 
that particnlai (l.iss ot so-ealled “ woikei'” 
whose ami m life appe.iis to be to woik 
as littli' .IS possible and obtain high pa\ 
111 return lor \eiy litth' eveitiou. To an\- 
one who knows tlu‘ ]>eo])k‘ ot jajian wadi. 
It must appear ide.iily c'vident that 
iieqiient and mlimati' <ontai t between 
them and tlu' whiti* raei* ran tend only 
to tlu' ultimate good ot lioth. It is hkelv 
that assoeiation with uhit‘‘ jieojile would 
tend. III time, to modily. j)t'idia|)s to 
remove, tin* i‘vil cliaracleristus that mai 
the J.^j):ln(‘se nature. On the otlu-r hand, 
there is no doubt that the white laee have 
niiK h to learn fioni a nation that is, on 
ih(* whole, (omposed of good men .ind 
women—a nation gifted with graiui 
virtues far outweighing those laults tliat 
are apt to grate unpleasantly on Occi¬ 
dental nerves. Tn one word, a nation that 
has succeeded m producing that marvel 
ol history—New Japan. 

ARi'iirR Dk'isy 




THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF JAPAN 


Oil flu* (Iriitli (>l flic l^nipciol 
Mutsu-hifo, July Jptli. Ills ^on, 

tlu* I rown i’lnui', Vo^luliito Haiuii- 
(uni\a. boiii Auj;u^l 1879, aiul 

(l(‘< larcd lK*ir-aj)})an‘nt 1887. sik ( (‘('(Ifd 
to tlu* tluoiu* ICinpnoi Yosliiliito, 
while (lown Piiiue, m.irned the 
l*in<'ess Sada - ko. lourth tlaughter 

ot Piiiue Kujo Mu hitaka, on M<iv 
loth, T()()(), and thiee ^oiis aie the 
liuit ot the marna^u*. 

llirohito Mu'hinonn\.1, bom AjmtI 
29th, 1901, the ( rowii IVinee 

Yasuhito Atsunonnva, l)oin June 
25 th, 1902. 

Nobuluto Terunomi vb bom Januar\ 
jrd, i()()S. 

The Eni])eior’s Civil last is fixed 
and the ro\al palaee 

1^ at Tokio. 

It was the deatli of the late 

Emperor tliat moved (leneial Nof^i 

and his wile to commit han-kan * 


loi these two, bioui^lit uj) in the old 
ti.iditions ol Jap.ine''e h)\altv, deemed 
that witli the jiassinj;^ ol their sove- 
ieit;n, whom Count iiad so louf; 

and so taithlullv M‘ived, their o\y \ 
eartlilv hv(*s should (*nd. The diamatic 
*-111(1(10. and the responsible* motive, 
startled the \Vt‘^t. Suddenly an out¬ 
look and an ethical jiosition ntteily 
iiKompatible with tlu* Euroiiean out¬ 
look and Christian ethics were le- 
vealed. Ja])an, for all its rt'lorms 
and adaptations ol W'estern manneis 
and (ustoms, was seen, m this 
death ol (ieneral Nogi and his wale, 
to be still lar Irom the civilisation 
ol Einope. Hut Count Not;i bel()nt;ed 
to the older older m Japan, and it 
is unlikely that the piactice ol 
hari-kari wall survive the growing 
dislike of the rising generation to 
the traditions that governed their 
forefathers. 
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SIBERIA 

THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLES 


LIFE NEAR THE NORTH POLE 

THE NOAAD NATIONS OF EAST AND WEST 

THE DWELLERS BY THE SEA 


The Natural 
Conditions 
of Siberia 


CTBKKIA Ik's, like tlu' IkkIv of some 
^ .ei.uil h<ill ininihcd willi host, lu'twcen 
t]K‘ Mongol steppes and the K'y waters ol 
tlu' Au tu ()('ean 

This (‘iioi moils tenitoiv, with its 
inai^mfu'ent livers, would ofh'r a Ixmiid- 
l(*ss stoiT' ot we.dth to the* inhabitants 
were it not that a tenible 
(Innate blocks Ur* mouths ol 
the riveis witli ice, (dian^c. 
the soil ol till' vast ])lains 
into sw'amps and bain'n tundras, and 
ev'en in sumiiK'i keejis the ground frozen 
li.ird beneath its surhu^e. It is true 
that the country W'hich W'c (all Siberia 
falls into various divisions according 
!o the (Innate. The northern tracts, 
which can hardly su])j)()i t a thin and wudely 
scatterc'd jiojnilation, abut further to the 
south on a region of forests, which are 
especially dense in the mountainous east, 
whik* in the level w'est begins the steppe, 
which stretches without a break to Turke¬ 
stan and Eastern Europe. Various eco¬ 
nomic zones are thus produced : a North 
Siberian, which embraces the tundras, 
and is Viroader in the west than in the east, 
a \V('st Siberian prairie zone, and an East 
Siberian forest zone. Besides these the 
east coast must be reckoned a separate 
economic legion, while the northern sea 
is of little value to the inhabitants of the 


tundras ; the east coast, with the lower 
Amur riV(U' and Kamchatka, may be 
called a strip, and there fishing is the 
staple means of existence. 

The various forms of social economy 
which exist m Siberia are not, ol course, 
lestncted to this regicm. The climatic 
zones, taken as a whole, encircle the earth 
in Ix'lts, however much tlii' differences of 
height in the countries and the influences 
ol the tempeiatures of the sea complicate 
the simplt' conditions. Inside these belt.s 
W'C find cvcrywdiere peoples who are 
subject to almost the same natural 
conditions, and have adapted themselves in 
their way of hie to these circumstances. 
Thus tribes which are of completely 
different origin show in this way an 
affinity of habits and customs wdiich is often 
closer and more marked than that of blood; 
for example, the Arab nomad of the 
_ . steppe resembles the Mongols, 

and the roving Bushmen of 
#K P I South Africa have more re- 
tuereopies the Australian 

blacks than to the Nigritian agricul¬ 
turists. It is not, however, the climatic 
conditions only which affect the economic 
life of a [people ; the possibilities of inter¬ 
course form an additional factor. If, for 
instance, the nomadic methods of life, 
for which large portions of their country 
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HE SCENERY OF SIBERIA. FOREST, LAKE, RIVER AND MOUNTAIN 

represent a Siberian lake, a wild and gloomy spot in the Altai Mountains (upper left); a view across the Kirghiz Stepp< 
a pool in the Altai Mountains (lower left). Lake Baikal (lower right), ana in the centre, a scene in the forest regiot 




























SIBERIA-THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLES 


are adaj^ted, had been known to the peculiarities equally produced by the 
isolated Australians, the Europeans on climate, snow-shoes, snow spectacles, and 
their landing would have found a quite sledges drawn by dogs. The Esquimaux 
different people, capable, probably, of show at the same time that the Arctic 
offering a stronger resistance. tribes, like all other primitive races of the 

On the other hand, good example may be globe, at first j)ractised a purely acquisi- 
despised ; the Bushman has learnt nothing live economy. They obtained the greater 
from his cattle-breeding neighbours. Pecu- jiart of their subsistence by hunting or 
liarities of character which have been fowling, or, to a less extent, 

acquiied by along process of heredity CaUu^ near fishing. Wild plants, in 
and natural selection, but are difficult suitable 

to exjiress and define accurately, jilay an lor food, were by no means 

im[)ortant part m this. In spite of these desjnsed. Indeed, among tlie southern 

Inuitations, the climatic-economic zones Ostiaks, roots and bulbs constituted a 
gam im})ortance in proportion as the other considerable jiart of their diet, Init there 
sources of historical knowledge grow is nowhere any idea of agricultuie. Still 
scanty. From this asj)cct we cannot treat less was there any notion of breeding 
the Northern Siberians merely as a distinct domestic animals, with the solitary excep- 
gronp of the human lace, but must investi- tion ol the dog, which almost everywhere 
gate the economic zone to which they, in on the earth is the comiianion of man, 
common with American and Euroj)ean even among the roving nations, and has 
sloe ks lH‘long—that IS to say, the Northern accpiired a peculiar imjiortance among 
Polar zone, whose inhabitants have been the Hyperboreans. In tlu'sc* regions the 
called by the collective name of Hyper- dog, as a carrying and drawing animal, 
boicalls, 'fhe mam leatures of this uni- improves the mobility of the* mliabitants, 
vc'isal Hyperboieaii, or extreme northern, and thus widens the area Irom w'hich they 
(ivilisation aie determined bv the direct satisfy thenr ntxxls. In wnntc'r also, w^ien 
p and indirect influences ot the provisions are scarce, he sei ves his rnastei 

Tth the other hand, as food , usually only a lew'dogs are left 

P I* the sepal ate biaiu'hes into alive m order to keej) uj) tlu'breed. 

which It IS divided aie differ- Like the^^ tribcN, the European inhabi- 
entiated by tlu‘ sjiecific character of cMch tants of tin*southern ice-belt lived, during 
sev'‘ral region, by its jiosition as u^gards the Diluvial Peiiod. m the most simide 
the rest c)l the world, and by the tyiie ol Hyperborean fashion, as w'e learn from 
Its inhabitants. The direct influence ot jnehistoric finds. Like the Esquimaux, 
(hmal<‘ ajipears verv distinctly m modes they delighted m a rude form ot art, 
ol dress and domestic architecture, since which aimed at a realistic lejiresentation 
among the Hyiierboieaiis some special of animal and human forms, and may 
])iotection for the body is absolutely in essentials conesjiond diiTctly to the 
netc*s>ary, ow’ing to the inclemency ol the charactcT and inclinations of these purely 
weather.' The mdiiect influences ot hunter peoples. In order to ex})lam 
t Innate show' themselves m the fact that this affinity, it is not necessary to dwell 
m the north the number of edible plants upon the former junction of Greenland 
is vtM*y small. For food and for the* with Western Europe, though this may 
parajihernalia of civilised existence the have facilitated migrations among tlu 
jx-ojiles of the north rely chiefly on the Arctic nations. But, strangely enough, 
abundant fauna ol those regains. The the Asiatic and the modern Eurojiean 
extensive and almost exclusive employ- p . . Hyjierboreans do not possess 
nient of animal ami mineral in the place ol this fondness lor naturalistic 

vegetable jiroducts is the most striking t|^e%*ribes P^^^Lt a conventional 

characteristic of the northern culture. * ” ** ornamentation. This small 

This culture apjiears in its jiurest form trait illustrates the great difference which 
among the FNquimaux of America, since has grow'n up between the American and 
hardly any southern influence is jiercep- Asiatic jiolar nations. The former have 
tible among them. Utensils and weapons remained hunters and gatherers of plants ; 
of bone, horn, and stone, fur clothing, the latter have mostly changed into Arctic 
houses and tents constructed from stone, nomads, and thus revolutionised their 
blocks of snow', or skins, are the character- economic principles, their interests, and 
istic features ; to these we may add, as their inclinations. This is the result of a 
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A CHARACTERISTIC SCENE IN THE SETTLED COUNTRY OF WESTERN SIBERIA 



THE URAL MOUNTAINS SHOWING A VILLAGE OF LOG HO SES IN THE VALLEY 

CONTRASTS OF SIBERIA’S NATURAL CONDITIONS 
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ON SIBERIA S GREATEST WATERWAY SCENES ON THE AMUR RIVER 

union^5“th^"lhIiL of As.ia flows through Siberia for 2 7b0 mUes. Formed by the 

MouiitSmi^lh?Jh^h® the Manchurian boundary, the Amur breaks through the Khingan 

MoSStaln«’,^?!, Al^'?K®‘* across Manthutia and the Amur Province, and is forced northwards by the Sikhota-alm 
the Amir Province, entering the sea near the north end of Saghalin Island The waters of 

nstivSinn navigable for 8 4(K» miles Steamers ply regularly during the season of 

mvigation, from May to October The upper pictures on this page show traffic 6n a riTft and emigrSits on a barge 
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development within historic times, the 
course of which can to some extent be 
still followed. 

After the Glacial Period, the North of 
Asia and Eiirojic was inhabited by a 
race which was adaj:)ted to a somewhat 
inclement climate, and was therefore 
able to colonise the regions now accessible 

rrt !:» owing to the shrinkage ot 

The Far North 

r'l**'- ID • j long-headed Aictic hunter 
Glacial Period , r j i 

nations were lound through¬ 
out the entire breadth ol Siberia, who 
by their northern culture were little by 
little sharply ditlerentiated from their 
kinsmen living more to the south. While 
the jieojde of the south weie influenced 
by the higher develojmienl of agriculture 
and metal - working among the short¬ 
headed jieoples ol \\'estern and liastern 
Asia, and while a northern ollset of the 
copper and bronze cultuii*, whose lepie- 
sentatives were mainly dolichocephalic, or 
long-skulled, was traceablt* on the Altai, 
the northern Siberians remained almost 
untouched by these agencies. Tillage w.is 
lor them a jihysical imjiossibihty, and the 
smelting ol ore imjihes an immense su])])ly 
of suilalile fuel, which is almost entirely 
wanting in the tundras. Some new arts 
and contrivances mav have lound their 
way to the north. Potters and smiths 
had jiractised their era Its at an early 
period in the territory of the Ostiaks ; 
but on the whole the Asiatic Hyperboreans 
remained a small and povei ty-stricken 
nation of hunters, with whom neither 
Iriends nor foes had intercourse. 'I'he 
chase, an occasional lishing expedition, 
and the berries and cedar-nuts which 
they gathered, lurnished the bulk of 
their food. 

The rise of nomadic jiastoral nations, 
first ol Aryan and then of Mongol stock, 
could not alter these conditions much at 
first. The bieedmg ol cattle, horses, 
or shee]) could not be directly mtro- 
„ dneed into the Arctic regions, 
Nomads Yakuts 

Knowledge 

of Animals , , 111 

breeding could be success¬ 
fully attempted in quite northern latitudes. 
The exam])le, therefoie, which was afforded 
by the nomad tribes of Central Asia 
could produce only an indirect effect. 
It is indisputable that cattle-breeding 
tribes had been driven to the northern 
tundras, where their cattle could no 
longer thrive, so that they were forced 
640 


The Nomad’s 
Knowledge 
of Animals 


to look for some substitute. A long time 
seems to have jiassed before the discovery 
was made that the leindeer could be 
domesticated like cattle, and could supply 
milk, draw burdens, or be slaughtered 
for food. Many tribes have adopted this 
new' method of economv only m modern 
times—for examjile, the Oroks of Saghahn. 
Tlie Esquimaux, although there was always 
a certain traffic across the Hering .Straits, 
have not yet acquiied a knowledge of 
reindeer-breed mg. Even the Kamcha- 
dales at the time ol their discovery bred 
only dogs. 

The remdeei has in many ways taken 
the place ol the dog, and, by adding to 
the mobility ot man even more than 
the latter, it has enlarged the jiossibihties 
ot existence. It can i)t‘ used not merely 
to draw the sledge, but for riding or as a 
beast ol bill den, and it tinds its owai food. 
It certainly yields lar less milk than 
the cow; but it jiioduces milk on a diet 
ot moss and bents. Thanks to the reindeer, 
man (*xtiacts a living Irom the vegeta¬ 
tion ol th(‘ tundras. The* extent to 


winch the existence of most Asiatic Hyjier- 


The Grent 
V&lue of the 
Reindeer 


boreans chqiends upon th(‘ 
reindeer is showai by the re- 
maiks ol Otto Fmsch on the 
dangers ot pestilence .imong 


the reindeer in Western Siberia. “ It the 


sujiply ol reindeer fail, the indigenous 
]x)pulation must sink dc^eper and dc*ej)er 
into ])o\Trty, and be reduced to the status 
of tishermen living irom hand to mouth. 
Without lemdcvr, the tundra, and the 


skins, etc., which it su})|)hes, will be 
lacking; without reindeer the natives 
lose tlu‘ir greatc'st resource for barter, 
food, clothing, and shelter.’' 

The wellare ol the j)(‘ople is not, how¬ 
ever, evciywiieie so closely bound up 
with the })ossession of reindeer, since 
hunting—or, atter'*the disappearance ol 
the beasts ol the chase, ffshing—must 
sujiply the majority with food. In many 
jiaces, also, the use of reindeer milk is not 
yet known or has only recently been 
learnt. These observations indicate that 


the breeding of reindeer, to which the 
(ireeks and Romans make no allusion, is 


not yet of any antiquity. The small 
number of varieties among the reindeer, 
and their general uniformity ol colour, are 
facts which supjiort the same conclusion. 

When, finally, observation shows that 
among the most westerly Hyperboreans 
of the Gld World—that is to say, the 
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Lapps—the greatest use is made of the 
reindeer, while the most easterly tribes 
on the Bering Strait, for exam])le, are 
not yet acquainted with it, we have some 
intimation of the source from which the 
jiiactice of reindeer-brt'edmg has been 
. borrowed, and of the direc- 
^ m which it has spread, 

of ein ccr after all, 

ree era ])elongs exclusively to the 
Hv^jierboieans. No other nation seems to 
h.ive served them directly as a model, and 
noiu* ol the civilised nations which have 
poiH'liated into the northern regions have 
inv^ited them to any appiecialile extent. 

I he inquirv into the characteristics of the 
11\ jx'rboiean }ieoplcN assumes a difh'rent 


language has not undergone any change is 
that of the Yemssci-Ostiaks, who have 
been erroneously conloundeii with the 
Finno-Ugrian race' of Western or Obi- 
Ostiaks. 

It IS likely that some stray tribes of 
fair-complcxioned, long-headed Aryans 
mixed with the Hypinboreans, as the 
jircvalence of a blond coinjilexion among 
the Ostiaks sf^ems to prove ; it is, how¬ 
ever, also possible that among the Hyper¬ 
boreans themselves a fair-complexioned 
variety may have been locally developed. 
In any case these blonds increase the 
racial confusion whieh reigns there. But, 
on the whole, it can be said that the Finno- 
Ugrian groiqi. to whirh most of the ]ieoplcs 



THE REINDEER, THE MOST USEFUL ANIMAL OF SIBERIA 
The reind has, in the Far North reinons, taken the place of the doe and largely expanded the possibilities of life. 
Thanks to this animal, man has contrived to live in parts of Siberia which would otherwise have been uninhabitable. 


.ispe< t when we examine the racial 
atliiiity ol the different tribes. It then 
apjiears that not even the Asiatic Hyper- 
1)01 cans are genuine descendants of that 
long-headed primitive pojiulation which 
filled Northern Asia and Northern Europe 
at the close of the Diluvial Epoch, but 
tliat a strong contingent of short-headed 
peoples was mixed with most of them. 
This fact IS established by an investiga¬ 
tion of their languages. The “ Yenis- 
seian ” languages, which originally were 
spoken by the long-headed (dolichocephalic) 
northern peoples, were for the most part 
supplanted by Mongolian or Finno-Ugrian 
languages belonging certainly to short- 
h(‘aded ])eoj)les. A nation that even in its 
I X 


of till* e.xtreme north are usually now 
assigned, is the product ot a mixture ot 
long-skulled Hyperboreans on the one 
side, with short-skulled Mongols, speaking 
one of the languages derived fiom the 
same stem as the Mongolian, on the other, 
but that the extent of the mixture may 
M ♦ f gi'eatly m each separate 

tribe. Community of culture 
P I has naturally tended to ob¬ 

literate the differences which 
were due to race. But this culture deserves 
a more minute investigation, since, not¬ 
withstanding its genuinely Hyperborean 
character, it has been compounded of two 
elements, one of which was peculiar to the 
old Yenisseians, while the other may be 
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REPRESENTATIVE TYPES OK THE ANCIENT INHABITANTS OF SIBERIA 

1 Itt'sv type s, IS re i)ri spiittil b) tiul) U ivclU rs, art rrprotluiLed Ironi tint of tlx * irl> tSthnoloijx .il dt sLriptxxis of llx eoutitrj 
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_TUNGUSIAN MAN A CHUKCHI IN ARMOUR WITH HIS FAMILY 

RliPRESENTATIVE TYPES OF THE ANCIENT INHABITANIS OF SIBERIA 

I hese types, as represented lij e.irli traveller,, in. repiuduced froiii one of the early cthnoloj^ical descriptions o( the country 
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ascni)c*cl to the Moiii^ol immigrants. The 
lemnants oi the former, which suggest to 
us the most ancient ways of life and 
thought m the North, must be followed 
with especial attention. 

One ot the most obvious survivals is 
the Bear-worship, which was oiigmallv 
connected with the idea tliat the spirits 
ol the (lecea'-ed were me arnated 
• III beais. As a lurther develop- 
of Ancient therefore, the bear ap- 

i^ustoms divinity, the 

lord of the tou'sts, whom men must treat 
with the most ni.irked consideration, even 
when tlu‘v tight oi slay him. This cult, 
still vigoious m the east among the 
Amos and the (bhaks, lost hold on the 
west, though It did not entireh disappear. 
In Finnish tradition the ancient signifi¬ 
cance ol the bear is still most jiromment 
The Ostiaks and Vognles celebrate thc‘ 
slaughtc'r o! a bear with teasling, and 
swc‘ar by the' jiaws and th(‘ skin of the 
bea^t. The Vcmissca-C)sti dvs m jiai ticulai, 
the purc'st K'limaiit ol the old po}HiKiti()n. 
obseive these customs. 

A s(‘cond ])(‘f'uharity of the ,me lent 
HyperboriMiis is the great importance^ 
whi» h they <ittach to mystic implements, 
the oiigmal nicMiimg ol winch is haid to 
determine \\'e may especially notic'c' 
sticks hung with rags oi similar things 
(ieorg Wilhc'lrn Steller (T70C)-1741)) le- 
lates ol the' KanudiadaFs that they w'oi- 
ship “ hy-w'hisks ”—th.it is, sticks hung 
with glasses, as gods, undc'i the name 
ol Inoul, the grassc^v being intended to 
re|)r('sent the curling hair ot the dcuty. 
The Amc»s m.ike similar sacred emblems 
for thc'inselvc's ; they le.ive halt-cut 
shavings fluttering at the end of a stick, 
so that a sort of whisk is jirodiic'ed. 
Similar things can be traced to Southern 
Japan; even the ancient Shinto religion 
includes among its sacred implemcmts 
sticks wiaf^iied with -strips ol paper 
(Gohc'ik As usually hap[)ens, the traces 
ol this ])rirnitive impk'inent of 
ys cry niagic grow less Ireciuent as 

p. . one goes westward, hut an 

* attentive scorch wall show a fair 

number of instances. Among the Tartars 
of Minusinsk, wdio ('ertainly possess a 
strong element ol Hyjx^rborean blood, 
staves hung with rags are much used m 
the Sharnanist ritual , and the Tartars 
of the Bunat Mcmntaius worship ft-*stoons 
ol leathern strips and scrajis of cloth as 
divine objects. Among the Magyars, the 


Mystery 
of Ancient 
Ritual 


custom of constructing “ rag-trees " can 
be shown to have existed even m modern 
times. 

Genuinely HyyuTborean is also the belief 
in a subterranean world jirecisely similar 
to the upjxT world ; the' seventy of the 
climate* doc's not encourage* the thought 
that the future woild lies m the cold clouds, 
but it guide's men’s looks to the w'aiin 
and sheltering c*arth. This tiaiJ is hardei 
to follow, since* the belief m subterranc'an 
rc'alms can be found elsc'where : only 
among the more southc'rn nations do wc* 
find that the lower world assunu's a 
gloomy charactc*!' and is contr.isted with 
the bright cc'lestial abodes. I^hnally, the- 
,irt of cu'n.anu'utation shows a sui prising 
affinity throughout the* whole ol Xoithc'rn 
Siberia. Onev more* the* most rc'c ogmsablc 
rc'mains of this old art aie to bt* lound m 
the c'.ist, although the* jiatteiiis used m 
ornamc'iit can be* tiaced tar in tlu* wa'st 
am )ng Samoyede^ .ind O^ti.ik*. 

In all thc'sc' mattc'is a long jn'iiod of 
dc'velopmc'iit is imphi'd, whic-h is j»io- 
duc'ed Ic'ss from gieat waiidc'imgs ancl 
slnttmgs than from slow- tiansj)c)'>itions 
w’lnc h c.an Im* h)llo\v(*d c)nl\ ni 
r!u p I their rc'siilts Aggic'ssix <> wan 
p - on a laigc* sc'ak*, lesullmg in 

reopies ethnologic al displac'c'mc'iit^ ol .1 
sudden and imjioit.mt natuic', can haiclK 
have ocemrred 111 the extieme noithc'in 
ic'gion m anticpnty The wai like* nom nh ol 
the soiitli, to W'hom the* ric h c i\’i 1 ned caiun- 
tric's lay open, ventuied occMsionaliy on 
maiaiidmg c'xjx'ditions into the* “ land ol 
d.irknt'ss ” ; but thenatuieol thecountu 
jirohibitc'd wade* c'oncyuests, for it couhl not 
ic'C'd large armies, .md wais .n c c‘ssi]>k‘ 
only to tlie native who had sledges, rc'in- 
deer, and dogs at his dispos.il. 

It, nc'vc'rthek'ss, Mongol c'leinents have 
gradually mixed with the Hyjx'iborc'ans, 
It is acyuestion only of detached Ir.ignu'ut^ 
which have been forcc'd into the inhospit¬ 
able northern realms. A comparatively 
recent exaTn}>le of this is showai by the 
Yakuts, who are at present settled m the 
district of the Lena, as far as the Arctic 
Sea. The Yakuts are genuine Turks, 
who still cherish the memory of their 
southern origin. It is conjectured that 
the Buriats, who, at the time of tin* first 
Mongol invasion m the thirtecmth century, 
jiushed on from the Amur into the* ri'gion 
round Lake Baikal, drove them to retreat 
to the north, when they thrust themselves 
betw^een the Tungusian tribes. Tiicy 



A SURVIVAL OF ANCIxiNT TIMES IN SIBERIA THE FEAST OF THE BEAR AMONG THE OSTIAKS 


()i cftl< s irvivils of ancient iclij,ions amoiiK the Sibenan peoples IS beai worship which was originally conuectt (I 
w til th 1 1 a tl it the spirits of the deceased were incarnated m bears The bear is legaidcd as lord of the forest 
wl m III a 111 st trf it with milked consideration and the Ostiaks and Vof*ules celebrate its slaughter wit i Itastnig 


I 1 l| t 1 th( 11 ( 1\ t I linil ll 1\ 1 ) iht 11 lU W 
()niti\ without liow(\(i ll) iluioiiinw, 
t’l II (ii^inil iiidu ti\ ol ( illk lutdiHL, 

1 1h 1 iiK (t tlu lull K liinili^td lluni 
s h to thtii iRW honu ind i^i\( tlit 
(iiii^ tit ^ tkiils 1 littti lilt ms ol sill) 


The Nomad 
Peoples 
of the Wwst 


isttiut thin the I iiiisUM iiiN 
md () 1 1 iks j)osstss(d in tlu 
It indt 1 1 11 k \ iknls wlio 

11 1 iin i tl If t f)l iittni id lo\ t 


ol (llltipilsi IH (iltmih sll|HlI 01 to 
llitii iKi^hlou s m iiuiuNli\ ind M/^oiii 
1 lu IK 1 itlit Wist ^iluiiiiis on Hr one 


hind 111 1 th( I 1st Sil)i 11 in himtii jxopks 
)ii lilt otlni lit j^ion})s distintt lioin 
th lunnt li\|)(ihoi( ms m tlu it modes 
ol hit ilthon^h both m ctliiuilov^u illv 
inoit t)i It ss ikiii to tlu old loi^ skiilKd 
I it t s ol tlu \i< tu u ^loii^ 

Wink tlu |)i I boK in tl ibi s IS T whok 
liMtl nidistuilHd m tluii inhosjut ihk 
unions md It r tlu It own j) ii t t in h iidly 
hi\t kit any imlination to setk new 
homts in inoic souUuin lands the inliibi 


t ni*s ol tlu Wist Sibilim sltppts hid 
btcii fh iwn into many ol tlu gu it mo\i 
minis ol thi ndions of Ctnlial Asi i and 
thin tuntoiy hid oltin lormid a pait 
ol nomidu woild empirts Ihi Wist 
^ibt u ins, m llic more lestiicted sinsc, 
fioin whom the northern Aictic peoples 
die to be distinguished, inhabit a sttppe 


<()unti\ which 1 tmiu 1 to llu bt s 
i l\ mt ij^t 1)\ silt h i it)nil)in i ion ol i ittli 
liittdmL, ml hiintm^ is loims tlu sti])l 
me ms oi siibsistmti imonj^, tlu Huns mt 
Moiif^ols It iiiluiilK lollows tint list 
Icssiu^s is inn lit in tlu West Sibeiiiiu 
In 1 le t llu ei i ol tin Hiiris loiised up 
j)eoj)k the It which extitistd i listnij 
mlUuntt on tlu tkvelopnunt ot I iimix ii 
< i\ills iti( n —n imt 1 \ tlu Mig\iis 

llu Migyiis dilkiing lioin llu Otto 
mans oi Osmans whose /one olexpinsu)] 
temihe d tlu n ow n in tlu 11 poweiol id i})t i 
turn to 1 mope in w i\s md thought 
all ichid thinise 1ms muie md mou liiml 
to thill new home wink the dm’ 
w is slowl\ (linen buk tieim the sod c 
1 mope dint the \ sueiieekd in tliu 
idipting tlunisehes is t)utl\ thi icsiil 
of thin ithnologu ll athnilus 

\t till diwn ot histoiv we tmd South 
we stun Sibeiia tillid with Sc\tliian })ee)i)Ji 
who weie in iml\ ot Ti mian sloe k me 


Scythians 
at the Daivn 
of History 


thiiiloie belonged to the fan 
lompk \ione I md long skulk < 
gioup ot } in ope an natioiu 
It was ])iobibl\ Ihiongh thes 


SiYthians that thi huntei nitions Inin 


larthii to the noith, who wiic akin t 


till long skulled H^perboicans, becam 
acquainted with nomadic wavs of life 
and this lesult was hardly effcctc' 
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These pictures represent the Barathians of Irkutsk, the vmper picture showing: the Barathians hunting: reint'ee** 
These people were thus described by a traveller m 1695 “ The man's beard is plucked out above, and left under the 
chin. Their caps are fox-skins, coats are blew calico, pleated in the middle, edged with furres ; their boots skins, 
with the rough side outward. The woman’s locks are adorned with corals, rings, and money. The girl’s hair is clotted. ” 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF SIBERIA 
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Some of the customs of the Tungusians are shown in these two pictures, reproduced from prints of the 17th 
century. In the upper picture is seen an idol kept within a tent, a dead body left on a plank to decay, and dogrs 
and cals being prepared for food. The lower picture shows a female devotee and a priest of Irkutsk in 1U95. 

HABITS OF LIFE AMONG THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF SIBERIA 
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without a mixture ol rai'es. At a later 
time the Monp^ol nomads drove out or 
absorbed the Scythians, and, by inter¬ 
mingling freely with the West Siberians, 
imparted to the latter a Mongol language 
and physique, though without destroying 
the central nucleus ol this people. In this 
way is explained the surprising jiheno- 
. nu'iion that the modern 

•!u*r'**^* Magyars m their ajipear- 

wi uropean i-(.^t>jnblan('e 

cop cs inhabitants ot the 

steppes ot Central Asia. Later mixtures 
with European ])e()]des liave naturally 
tended to produce the same result. The 
UraL lormed no impenetrable barrier for 
the Finno-Ugiian peoples To speak more 
correctly, the mixture* ot rae'es, fiom which 
they sprung, took jilae-e in the* steppes 
of Eastern Europe ; the Ural-Altai stock 
s.})rea(l as tar as the Volga in the south 
and Finland and Norway in the north 
The similarly compouneled nation ol the 
Alain, in which Iianian and Mongol 
elements were more strongly represented 
than the Hyperborean, kept the Finnish 
tribes in \Ve*ste‘rn Siberia and Eastern 
Europe lor a long time aloot irom c'ontact 
with the* world of civilisation. It was onl}^ 
when swe})t torward by the great Hun 
onrush that it left an eqien road lor the 
Sibe*rian nomads, dwe'llmg lurtlier to the 
north. 

History te*lls us little about the earlier 
e-ondition ol the F'lnno-l'grian nomads, 
who then lor the lirst time attiactt*d the 
attenition ot the civilised world. It se‘(*ms 
that a line jiassing through Tobolsk, 
Tomsk, and Krasnoiarskoi represents the 
northe'rn Irontier of the true nomad peoples 
and the Hyperborean hunting-tribe*s, lor 
the stupendous sepulchral mounds, so 
chaiacte*!istic of West Siberia, are found 
only to the south of this line. The con¬ 
tents ol these tombs make it at once clear 
that the culture of the nomads was closely 
connected with that of the Altaian region, 
... which, from its use of bronze 

ngina copper, may be re- 

fiomes of the i i ^ i 4 . r 

^ garded as an orfshoot of 

wars ancient civilisation of 

the south. The frontier towards the 
Hyperboivaiis may gradually have been 
shifted further northward. The introduc¬ 
tion of reindeer-biejcelmg })ossibly modified 
the differences between the nomads and 
the northern hunters. 

No accurate information is forthcoming 
as to the original homes of the Magyars ; 
6a8 


but the great number of Turkish words 
in their vocabulary shows that they lived 
comparatively lar to the south ol West 
Siberia and found opportunities ol mixing 
there with Turkish tribes. They were 
there drawn into the great westward 
movement of Central Asiatic peoj^les, 
which lastc^d for centuries alter the dc^scent 
ot the Huns upon Europt*. d'hey W(*re 
jnveeded by a people with whom they had 
much in common -the Avars, a branch ol 
the Yen Yen, who, after the destruction ol 
their Cential Asiatic empire, push(‘(] 
toward the west, and m this movem(*nt 
carried Uigurian tribes with them. Th(‘\ 
invaded the modern Hungary about 5t)5 
and held their |>osition there until th‘n 
overthrow by Pe])in, son of Charles the 
(ireat, in 

Meanwhile, the Magyars,wEo had i(‘ai bed 
the Volga m 550, had lollow’ed on tlieii 
tracks until they appeared in the \ear SSt* 
on the Danube and founded a new .ind 
more lasting empire in Iht* lormi‘r territory 
ol the Avars. In contrast to th(‘ir distani 
kinsmen, the Hulgallan^, south ol the 
Danube, who exchanged then language 
loi a Slavonic dialc'c t, the\ 
])resi*ive(l their ow’ii jiecuhai 
tongue, .111(1 m doing so 
in^uied the* i)(*rinani‘ni e ol 
their nationaluy. Alter the disajiiiearance 
ot the Huns and Alani, .ind atlei tlu* with¬ 
drawal of tlu* Magyars, tlu* nomad nation 
of the Kirghiz, or ('o>sacks, came more 
])ioininentlv into notice in South-west 
Siberia. The tubes ol the north-w'c*st, 
on the other hand, au* included undc*i 
the gencMic name of llgrians, and then 
country is called Ugria. This, notwath- 
standing its remoteness, attracted some 
notice from an early time, since it bec'anu* 
an important district lor the lur trade, 
and also commiuaicated with Europe* 
through the passes of the* Uial range*. I’gi la 
shared, on the whole, the political destinie*^ 
of the districts lying immediately to the 
south ; both the one and tlu oih'*i were 
usually attached to the -great nomad 
empires of Central Asia, first 10 that ol the 
Turks, then to that' of the Uigurians. 
The Kirghiz themselves, the chief nation 
in South-west Sibt*na, formed at a later 
time a powerful empire ol their own. 

The new wave of conciuest, which surged 
outwards from Central Asia in the 
Mongol era, naturally poured over Western 
Siberia. On the dissolution of the mighty 
Mongol Empire the country formed 


Nomad 
NatioA of the 
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]xirt ot Kipchak, which, in achlition, 
included the ste])j)es as iai as the Sea ot 
Aral and the (\isj)ian and the hiulancK ot 
Eastern Eniojx' An atteni])t ol the 
Mongol general, Nogai, the grandson ot 
Teval, to found in the north an indepen¬ 
dent ^tate hnally tailed : hut In-' 

tollowins, who tioin then leader’s name 
are known as the Nog.us, held their own 
in West Sil)eria and Sontii Russia. 
After that, w(‘ Ikmi httl(‘ ol Tgiia as a 
pait ot the Moni^ol Enipiie, ev(‘n at the 
time ot Timin, who temporalily anne\(‘d 
Kipchak to his ej)hemeral world emjnn'. 
'I'lrnni on one ocea>ion only 
])enetialed by a laliorious march through 
the ste])pes of South-wvst Sibeiia as tar 
as the li tish and 'I'olx)!, l)ut he then tinned 
wi‘stwaid to the lowei Volga. 
Cit of although Ugria had pohti- 

Commerce httl(‘ nuport<ui('e, steps 

weie taken at an early timi* 
to develop its mdiistiies As early as 
the eleventh cent in v mei chants liom 
Novgorod iea( lied the country and 
opened up a tradi* m tui'-. Th(‘s(‘ com¬ 
mercial lehitious l)e(<im(' more titxpient 
as time went on: \o\goi()d established 


tortitied lactones, and tinally the natives 
weie leg.iidc'd as subjcx'ts of the j)ow(‘rlul 
c'onimcTi lal city, and weie rcxpined to 
])av a lixed tribute in skins. At that 
jienod the ccnintry ajijxxirs to have also 
supplied valuable metals. In the yeai 
1 iSy the tribes ot l^gria, who were govc'rned 
by dilferent princes, revolted. In iic)>, 
an expedition Irom Novgorod against 
North-wc'st Sibeiia pio\'ed disastrous, and 
before* fic'sh opeiations could be undei- 
taken the period ol the Mongol conepu'sts 
dawned. No\goiod, howwer, contrived 
to come to terms with the nc*w lulc-rs and 
to lesume hei trachng c‘\pc*ditions, sc' 
th.it evc'ii thc‘n the c'cmiu'ction ol West 
Russia with Tgiia w'as not c'utnely in- 
tcM'i uplccl. 

Upon the fall ol the* Empire ol Ki})ch.d>: 
the leaders ol Nogaian hordes bc'gan tc 
lound small pimcipahtu's m I'gria W’hc'ii 
Timui died. On w\is tlw* most j)C)wa‘rlul ol 
tlu‘st‘ prince's ot Sibi'iia, iis the countiy w'a^ 
now’called loi the* hist time, but. be'sidt'- 
Ins Tartar iivals, he* had to reckon with 
the men ol Novgorod, who had once more 
ae'c^uired a to )ting m Ugiia. Pi nice Oi 
having bt*en (h.iggt'«l into the suecesson 



AN OSTIAK, IN WINTER DRESS. OUTSIDE HIS HUT IN WESTERN SIBERIA 
The Ostiaks are an important tribe in Western Siberia. In the sixteenth century they formed numerous petty 
kingdoms, where the chisf, established in a fortified town, developed power on the model of the Tartat princes. 
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A DANCE IN THE OSTIAK TRIBE 


WMis ()1 Kipdi.ik, w.is (IckMtcd and sl.iin, 
wlK'UUpoii ]\\> son 'I'ail»ui;a lurn(‘d Ins 
alU'iition loWiiid tlu* l()\\(‘r 'roiu)!, diovo 
lii(‘N()Vt;oiodians tlR'iKc and toiinded a 
small kingdom, the (apit.d ol whuh corio- 
spondt'd loiii^hly to tlu' modcTii Tinmen. 

\vei(' iiuessaiil slnig^les with tlu‘ 
Osti.'ks and \k)i^iiles, with the Knj^ln/, 
and with the Moni^ol Iul(■l^ ol Kasaii. 

It was in ('onneiTion with thesi* cxeiils 
th.it I 1411.1 in 1405 hfcMiiK' tnhutarv to 
the KiissLiiis, who HOW’ .ijipe.ired on the 
stene tis .i luwv ,1410.it Powei The destriu- 
tion ol No\'^oiod 1)\ Ivan the I'cinble 
tianslcinal to Kiissi.i all ('l.uins ol that 
aiKK'nt tomiiKMdal city to the sujiiemaey 
hi the Year I 4 ()() tlu* (listnets on the lower 
Ola were iiu 01 poi a ted in I\ an’s dominions. 
The J'artai iiniua* ol 'I'liimeii lemovi'd 
his royal resideiu'e to the eountrv of the 
modem Tohohk, wlieie he hiiilt the toiti¬ 
lled town ol Iskei or Sihir. Tlie Siberian 
pimces, who 111 1537 wisely agreed ujion 
an annual tiibiite to Russia, remained there 
undistui bed for some eousider.ible tune. 

Hesidos the “ Siln'iian ” Empire other 
Tartar pnneijialities must have existed 
in Western Sibeiia. These examples ot 
organised constitutions wTie not left un¬ 
noticed by the Ostiaks, the most soiitherly 
of the north(‘rn nations; probably attacks 
ol the Tartais torced them into closer 
combination. E\'ery small Osliak horde 


w.as soon in possession of a I'osit, or 
little town, vvheie tlu* chiel d(‘\elo})ed his 
])ower on the model of the Tartar jirmces 
E\eiy fortified sjiot thus became the 
centre ol a ]H'tty principality ; st'veral ot 
these small states were, Liter occasionally 
united into one* huge state*. 'Hk' strong 
holds lay on heights above the rneis and 
. w'ore loi titled, on the Tartai 
ei^ins inodel. With ramparts, ditc'hes, 
jj, and jiahsades. According to 

or resses some ot the smallest 

ot them were armoured with platc*s 
ot (0])])er. Numerous remains of these 
au* to be tound ev(*n to-d.iv in Wc‘stern 
Siberia : the southern tortresses, built 
by Tartars, are miuh sujieiior to the 
nortlu'rn, wlm h are to be ascribed to tlu* 
Ostiaks. The Ostiak ])rincipalities had 
onl\ a very thin jxijnilation ; the largest 
ol them, Ti.iparvosh, in the nu»dern 
province ot dobolsk, hardly put three 
hundred armed men into the field, 
which implies twelve* hundred inhabitants 
at most, w'lnlc the smaller could reckon 
only some hundred souls or less. In lace 
ot this political disunion the merchants 
ot Novgoiod might w'ell have ruh'd as 
kings for a while. The ])imcijialities ot 
the Tartars were somew'hat more im¬ 
portant ; vSiberia, the most powTrlul of 
them, might have boasted a jiopulation 
of thirty thousand or so. 
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Ill thi^ Em]lire ot Siberia a revolution 
was consummated in the second half ol 
the sixteenth century. 'J'he reigning prince, 
Yedigar (or Yadgar), wxis overthrown, anil 
Siberia was conquered m 156] hy the 
Uzbeg chiet Ko/um (or Kuchum) w'ho 
adopted an aggressive ])()h( y 
towmd his neighboiiis and 
assumed the proud title ol 
Emp(M{)r ol Siberia. But at 
the same time, w'lth cralty calculation, he 
began to enlonx* the creed ol Islam among 
his mostly heathen subj(‘cts, towards whicli 
end he apjihed to the jirmce Abd-Allah at 
Bokhara lot the ne('essary missionaries. 

It till-, measme had not been adopted 
too prcc’p l.itelv and the encroachment 


Empire 

of 

Siberia 



YAKUT MERCHANTS 

of .1 iKwv Power had not matei lally altered 
the state oi affair^, the prestige ot the 
Siberian Emjaie would hav(' been ex- 
traordmaiily enhaiued. In a country so 
vast and so sj)arsi*lv populated, a closer 
union could not be looked tor unless some 
s])iiitual bond, such as Islam offered, 
brought the se])arat(' national groups 
nearei together. At the same time Mo¬ 
hammedan fanaticism was a .splendid 
weapon with which to fight against Cdiri^t- 
lan Russia. 

Since, howt'ver, the Mohammedan ])ro- 
paganda met at first with vigorous 
opposition, esjiecially among the Ostiaks, 
it conduced rather to the weaknes.s of 
the emjiire, jirccisely at the moment when 
the great merchants of Eastern Ru'^sia, 
who had suffered heavily by the attacks 
■> 


of the Siberians, sent the Cossack (duel 
Yermak to Ugria. The accounts of this 
expedition show that a number ol ])etty 
Tartar iinncqialities existed in Ugria, 
moie or less dejHmdt'nt, according to 
circumstances, on the Sibeiian Em]>iie. 
The national stiimgth, as w'ell as the 
majority of the inhabitants, lay along th(‘ 
rivers and streams : and along the riv<Ts 
also the Russians juessed toiwvard, as they 
took jiossession ol the limitless jdaiiis 
of Siberia. The south-westei n stt‘j)}H‘, tin* 
home ol the Nogai and Kirghiz nomads, 
preserved its indejiendence lai longtM than 
the Ugrian north. 

The east ol Sil)eiia is jiiincipallv 
mountainous, and the IuiuIms heie he 
lartluu* to the noith than is th(' 
case m the wv^t. ddie indiistiit‘s 
w'liich this hill (ountry may jiroht- 
ably support aie vcr\'vaiions. In 
parts It is so iich m tonsts and 
game that tiu' chase, iind .ilso as .1 
('onsecjuencc' the lui tiade could m 
thenisc'lvc's siippoit a ic‘aljy < on- 
sider.d)l(‘ popul.ition while on the* 
nunit'roiis iivc'is .mothei b»anch ol 
mendy accpiisiin'e indiisli\, lislmiLi, 
may be piotit.ilily j)ursued. In 
the more* southern paits thcMc* are 
nunieious hills and pl.niis, suitable' 
lor agncultme, as well .is stretches 
ol ])a-turc' land wc*ll adajited loi 
cattle-breeding. 

The' incie.ist* cd the ])oj)ul.ition 
; j Is not, theieloie, resliicted by .m\ 
jC I haul .and last limitations On the 
) othei hand, the moimt.imoiis c hai- 
- ac'ter ot the coimtiy checks those 
\a'.t migiations ol jieojiles which 
aie so consjnc noils 111 Centr.d Asia. 
Only thc‘ southern boider ot East Sibtai.i 
was mvolvt'd m them, or, to sjuaik more* 
c'orrectly, it was nursery loi those 
nations wdiith inundatc*d Central Asia 01 
China trom that quarter. The' countiy 
round Lake Baikal was the cradle of the 
Mongolian and Turkish tribes ; but many 
nations ol conquercu's, though in their 
iiifluenco less imjxjrtant, poured 
of the north out of Manchuria. From 
® . this southern border migrations 
ongusians made toward the north 

also, wEich giadually changed the ethno¬ 
logical character ol the regions adjoining 
the North Pole; but it was naturally a long 
.serie.s of .slow movements which brought 
about this result. It is more than prob¬ 
able that in earlv times there was m East 


YAKUTS OF EASTERN SIBERIA A LABORIOUS RACE OF FARMERS AND CATTLE-BREEDERS 

The Yakuts inhabit the province of Yakutsk in Eastern Siberia. Laborious and enterprising, they show more 
aptitude for civilisation than the Buriats or Tungusians. The Yakuts, soon after the Tungusians had advanced north¬ 
wards, made a broad way for themselves througn the Tungusian territory, taking the country after desperate battles, 
and establishing themselves in the valley of the Lena. They introduced cattle-breeding into the Arctic regions. 






A YAKUT WINTER HOUSE, WITH SLOPING TIMBER WALLS AND ROOF OF CLAY AND PEAT 


Sib('na no break in the chain ot northc'ni, or th(‘ Xiuhi and Iht' Mane hiis as tlie jv'ople 
Hyperliorean tri])es. winch stretched fioin most lu^aily akin to .t, 

Nortlic'rn Knroj)e aloipc: tlie shore ol the 'I'he 'riin,i;nsMns an* uanaikable as an 
Arctic Ocean to America and (ireenland . mstan((‘ ol .i ])rnmtivt' ]n*o])le wliosc km- 
this view Is snppoi ted bv the coniUH'tioii f^uaij^e and national ('iistoms aie not (lo^i’lv 
betwet'ii th(‘ ancunil cnihsations ol th(‘ conne( ted with tluar manner v)i hie. 'I'he 

Western H\perl)oreans and tlu' small explanation is lonnd in the n.itiii.d ton- 

nations on tilt' slum's ol th(' Herinf» St'a. li^mi.ition ol tlu' tountrw wlnth ofh'is 
This (diain wxis, howt'vt'r, snajiped by the 'e\(‘r.d jiossiblt' nu'ans ol hv< hhood, tUid 
northern inigratKin ol the Tiin/[?nsian m its jiosition, lying as it dot's c1os(' to the 
nation, winch had bet'n forint'd in the nomad ten itoi les ol ( ('iitral Ah. i, tlu' agri- 

south-east Inghkintlsol ICast Sdx'ria. mainly cultural districts ol ('Inna, and the Xntic 

of Mtingoloids, but with a strong infusion hunlmg-giouiKU. It li^llowsthat lu* nation 

ol Hyjx'rbort'an blood, we must legaid ix'rhaps has so t'asilv (haneetl its method 



A VILLAGE OF THE OSTIAK PEOPLE, ON THE BORDERS OF THE OBI RIVER 









A BURIAT ENCAMPMENT OF STONE HUTS. IN THE REGION OF THE BURIAT MOUNTAINS 


()l and a(la|)U‘(l itself to diftc'Tenl tlie individual tribes oj whicli have oven in 

(onditioiis ol oxistonee .is the Tunf^iisi.m modern times at j^ieat (iisi^s, jilai'ccl their 

When at hist theie was only a supertioi.d mode ol life on a new ei'onomic basi''. 

knowlt'd^^e ol lh(* Tiini,msians, a distmetion 'rmipisjans toi e\am])U‘, who have lo.st 

w.is made lu'twtH'ii tin* dihereiit .c^roups then heids ol reindei'r from ])e^ 1 ikuK e have 

.Keoidin^Mo their wav ni hie . then* \M‘ie lakt*n up dof^-bn'i'diipv and .af^uieultunsts 

tiius '^un^U‘^lans ol th(‘ sti'ppe or ol the who had juishi'd on to mure northern 

loit'st, .ind 'run^usians enijilovin}; Ihe i(‘gions have leaint to heroine oia e more 

ieind(‘(‘i, the hoise, oi the dog In this simply hiinteis and tishermin. In earlier 

s(‘nsi‘ one eould also s|)eak ol agiicultuial tim<‘s, as to some extent evtm now, the 

rungusian^ in the south. Th(M<‘ are ae- rh.ise was th(‘ most important industry ol 

louhnglv genuiiK' huntcM's, nomach ol tlu‘ tlu' Tungusians, whose hie (l(‘aily Oiow’s 

^ti'ppe, Polai nom.ids. .md settled agru ul- the tiaits ol .i nation ol mount.iine<*rs and 

tuiisls, among this many-sided n.ition, huntiT'- Observers have im.inimously 
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c]cscTil)cd the true Tungusians as brave and 
yet good-natured, trustworthy, honour¬ 
able, industrious, and intelligent. It is 
owing to these qualities, coupled with 
I heir great capacity lot adajiting them¬ 
selves to all economic conditions, that the 


Qualities 
of the 
Tungusians 


Tungusians were able toexqiand 
iarthei to the north and ]uac- 
tically drive out the Hyper¬ 
boreans. We still find, as relics 


of the old Arctic nations, Samoyedeson the 
Taimir jieniiisula, Vukalun's on the coast 


of the Arctic Ocimii, and Chukchis on the 


north-eastern jienmsula. 

The Tungusians did not nanain undis¬ 
turbed m their new jiossessioiis. Just as 
Manchuria, that cradle ot nations, had sent 
them northward, so in the Mongol period 
the Yakuts came to the Arctic regions 
Irom that other cradle on Lak(‘ Baikal, and 
made a broad road tor themselves through 
the Tungusian terntorv down to the mouth 
of the T.ena. The Hypeiboreaiis seem, so 
we m.iy com lud(‘ Irom the traditions of the 


Samov(‘des, to havt' givcai wav at an earlier 
time Ix'tore the I'ungusiaiis with more or 
less ol a good grace. 'I'lie wailike Tun¬ 
gusians, on the other hand, allowed tlu'ir 


country to be taken from them only after 
desperate battles, the most tierce of which 
IS said to have been fought not far from the 
confluence ot the Patoma and th(^ Lena. 
The victorious Yakuts introduced cattle- 
breeding into the Arctic regions. In the 
north-east, also, the Tungusians were again 
driven back, this time by the Chukchis, 
whose strength and mobility may have been 
greatly increased by reindeei-breeding. 

Although then noithern migration spread 
the Tungusians over enormous tracts, yet, 
since the Polar legions can su])])ort only a 
small population, this was, on the whole, 
the least imjKirtant oi the ramitications ol 
Tungusian tribes, which s])read trom Man- 
(huria 111 every diiection, with the exce])- 
tion pi'rhaps of the pun'ly wtstern oik'. 

. Par mon‘ important was the 
unguMans advaiK e ol the Tungusians to 

. . Korea and )ai)an. wliK'h, likt' 

and Japan wanderings towaul 

the south, set'ins to have been (‘tte(ted 
under the indirc'ct. but (‘arlv ielt. intliK'ncc* 
ot Chinese civilisation. 'I'he Tungusian 
tnb(‘ot the Suchin, scttk'fi m Mtiiuhuria, 
paid a tribut(‘ of stoiu* ariow-li(‘ads to 
China as early .is iioo n c 'The ( hin(‘si‘ 



MAP SHOWING THE MOVEMENT OF THE PEOPLES OF SIBERIA 
The I^perboreans, or Far Northerns, and the Sea Dwellers, were primeval races; the Manchurian Tungiises 
enterett Siberia from the south-east, the Turkish Yakuts penetrated to the Far North from the south-west. Their 
kiusmctt ovetran Europe ; the Ugrian tribes are probably their kin also. These form the nomad and hunter gfroups. 

f)=)b 





KIRGHIZ PEOPLE. OR COSSACKS, SHOWING TWO BRIDES IN WEDDING COSTUME 


Civilisation . 

, ot ^ovcrnnu-nt. 

of the ^ 

Tungusians 


System, on tlir one sid(‘, and the 
nomad (‘inpirc ot tlu' Hinng-nn, on ihe 
oihci, soon s('iv(*d as inodt-ls to tlu* Tun* 
fj:usian |H‘opli‘s, onl\ lh.it th(‘ lattiT, in 
.i( ('ordanci* with their n.itional charaeter, 
showed a tendt ni \ to i(‘publican, oi 
.'It *inv late lederal, forms 
he Ills! 

instand* ot this kind was 
ajjjiaiently the tribal Ica^iu* ot 
theW’u-hwan m \\’(‘stein Manchuria whuh 
(lomislied shoitlv betoie joo P.( , but 
tlu'u su( Climbed to the sujienor ])ow(‘i 
ot tiu' Huns and pu’si'rved a K'nuiant ol 
md(‘pc‘nden('e only b\ jilacmt^ itself under 
the jirotection ol ( hina. In the east ot 
M nuhuria, on tlu‘ othi'r hand. th(‘ Sum-j e 
(H--i(‘n-])i) oiganised thenisi'lves , some 
of th(*m advan('(‘d to Korc.i, and thtmce to 
Japan, where they exercised <41 eat m- 
Hueiice on the (dhnolof^icai characteristu's 
ot the pojiulation Tins “ adv.ince ” w'as 
mou' ])robablv a letreat beton' the Huns, 
who m 20() n.f. had broken 11 j) the Western 
1 ungiisians and W(*re now' })res^inp: hard on 
the eastern st'ctum. It is open to (jiu^stion 
wlu'thei the mii^uation w'as really It'd by 
(liinest', as the liistorians ol the Middle 
Km^j^dom tell us , but there is no doubt 
that^ tht' Tun/,tusians brought with them 
to Korea .ind Jajian a civilisation wdiich 
was deeply tinged wath that ot ('lima— 
I \ 


the geinis ot thi‘ jap.inese stall' jioint to a 
Chinc'se model. 

The mam borly of the Sien-pt" lem.uiK'd 
behind in Maiichuii.i W’here it giadualK 
ac(]uiied strength, w'hili' tiie Wii-lnvan 
in the M'.ii 77 n.( . w’ck' again defeated 
by the Huns and tln'n ('ompletely humil¬ 
iated by the Chinese. When the northern 
(‘iiijme ot tilt' Huns bioke iij) in 84 a.d. 
the Sien-]T‘ seized the gre.'iter j)ait ot 
Mongolia and, varied though their tortuiu'^ 
w'eie long remained the hrst powai in 
Eastern ('ential '\sia. Their ('m])ire 
attained its greatest siz(' about the middle 
ot the sei'ond (^enturv, when d'unshih-huai 
extencled its frontiers be\ond the Tianshan 
and th(‘ Altai According to Hun t.ishion, 
it was divuk'd into a central ])rovince w’lth 
an eastern and a w'estern wing. Ihe wide 
ditliision of thf' Sien-pc" over the ste]'p( 
country ol Central Asia ])roves that they 
were predommantlv immadic in their wa\ 
„ . ot life. The uncultuied Tim- 

- giisian inhabitants of the 
Q . shores ot the racitic, mere 

en ury tnbes ol fishermen, took no 

part m political organisation, while the 
southern and settled I'ungusians m Liao¬ 
tung, w'hich had even then a strong mixture 
ot ('liinese blood, had founded a state on 
the Chinese model, which was now^ required 
to recognise the suzerainty ot the Sien-p(‘. 
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The empire of the Sien-pe lost ground 
at times after the death of Tunshih-hiiai. 
But the nation still held the inheritance 
of the Hun power for centuries, monopo¬ 
lised the Western trade, and attempted 
to gam influence over China. There soon 
arose m the Middle Kingdom, which was 
torn by civil wars, stales walh Tungusian 
- dynastU‘s, wdiose founders had 

a es wi joj-ccd their w'ay into ('hma as 

influence sei^arate tribes oi the 

Over China .. _ ^ , - 

Sien-pt‘, or as leaders ot mer- 

cenaiies. In Liaotung, in the year ]iy 
A.D., the Yumen tribe ionnded an empire, 
which cmbrac(*d later a large ]iart of 
North China and Koiea Other powerlul 
tribes v/(‘re tht' Twan, the Mu-sung, and 
especially tlu* To-ba. The greater part of 
China stood for centuries under the 
sceptie of Tungusian ]’irinces. These, 
however, quickly became Chinese in 
sjanpathies, and WTie absolutely no sun- 
port to the empire ot the Sien-]H‘; 
indeed, thf'y knew how' to piotect their 
new' homes against tlie attacks of their 
kinsmen better than the Chinese them- 
sel\ es. 

Notwithstanding a temporary rally in 
the iourth cenliiiv, the powei ot the Sien- 
pe sank; their western possessions fell 
to the Yen Ycai, and later to the Uigunans 
and the I'lirks, so that nothing was lelt 
them but Manchuria and ttie eastern 
border ot the Central Asiatic steppe. They 
then constituted only a loosely compacted 
body ot se{)arat(‘ tubes, whidi was souk*- 
tiines welded more hrinly togetluM by an 
energ(‘tic leader. Isolated groups had 
pushed southward as tar as Kuku Nor, 
where a not unim))ori<int state ot the 
vSien-pe aio>(‘ in th(' loin th century. When 
great Poweis, such as the Empire ot tin* 
Talks, were lonned in ('entral As <i the 
various Tungusian trilx's tell under their 
sway. If China gained in stiength, she 
extended her influence over them The 
tribe of the Sa*n-]X‘ gradually disa’^- 
_ ])eared erdiiely, and others 

® . assumed the headship. In 

“ Einiiirc of Hii-tiai (llo-kliai) 

was formed in Manchuria, and soon 
attained a great piospcrity. The Tun¬ 
gusian people's ot Manrhuna became once 
more important for the outside wan Id at 
the beginning of the tenth century, wdien 
the tribe of the Khitan extended its power. 
The Khitan were a jieople deeply tinged 
with Chinese culture, and also mixed with 


Chinese blood, such as might be ex¬ 
pected to arise on the borders of 
Liaotung. In their national charactei 
the rude vigour of the savage was harmo¬ 
niously blended with the usages of a Higher 
stage of civilisation. Lnder the leader¬ 
ship of Yelii Apaochi, who dehbeiately 
encouraged this mixture of races by 
trans]iortmg Chinese jirisoners to Man¬ 
churia, they hurled themselves in 907 
against Ta-tiing-lu in Shansi, where the 
overthrow of the I'ang dynasty had 
lati'ly led to civil war. In the year 9^7 
the jKuver ol the Khitan, wliost* leader 
(d. ()2b) declared himsi'lf Enijieioi (Tai 
Tsu) in qit), and wdio, in 924, had subju¬ 
gated the Eanpiie ol Puliai, and kitei also 
a great jiart of Mongolia, reached itb 
zenith, only to sink rajadly. 

Nevertheless, their em]uie held its owai 
until 1125, when anothi'i Tungusian race, 
the Km or Nucln, won the sujiieinacy in 
North China. These in turn succumlied 
belore the .Mongols m the year 1244, and 
even Mancliiiiia becami' tiibiitary to the 
ni‘W iLiling pt'ople. W'hen the Mongol 
dynasty w’as lon'i'd to letni' lioni (diina 

(igf)S), the southern (ul- 

^ SV tivated distruts n'ln.lined 

that Set 1 1 1 . 

... more or less deiiendent on 

( hiiM. while the noithern 
tribes, so fai as they w'i'H' not haias^fd b\' 
th(* ad\.in»e oi the Yakuts, wimh' ol little 
iinooitaiKH' in thiur disunit(‘d condition 

'file Chilu'se long succeedi'd in hindeiing 
the reconstru( tion ot a Tungusian stall' 
which, as exjx'rieiK (' taught tliern, w’ould 
soon ha\e encroadic'd on th(' south by 
cari'fully lomenting all {letty p'alousies. 
.Mam huria was then divided into loui 
tenitoiles, whi( h wi'ie tdmost mce-.santIv 
at W'ai one with the othei. It W'as not 
until the beginning ol th(' sfveiiteenth 
it'utiiiN that the (oinbined strength ol 
till* country found .1 vent foi itsi'lf in oiu' 
iriesistible outbie.il?. In the year ifioN an 
insuirection. jiroduced bv the extortion^ 
ol the excise, ought to havt' warned tie- 
ChiiK'se to a( t caiefully ; but, belore that, 
a small sjiark had caused a fire, which, 
negh'cted for a time, continued to smoulder 
until it finally ovenvheluied the whole ot 
Cliina. 

A jietty priiK'c of the Manchu race 
had been defeated and killed by his oppo¬ 
nents with the help of the Chinese. An 
avenger ot his d('ath arose m his son 
Nuichazi, who took the field in the year 
1583 with tliirteem mail-clad horsemen, 




SCHOLARS AND MUSICIANS AMONG THE COSSACKS. TWO TYPICAL GROUPS 
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and, after many years of fighting, uii’ted the to spread iiirther in the iiortli, and tlie 

Manchiis under his rule (ihit)). 'Hie Chi- (‘hinese Cioveriiment was now lorced to 

nesc then tor the first tune befijan to notice reckon with this lactor. The destinies ol 

the danger, but could not decide u]K)n any tht‘ north-e.islein Sibeiians wi'ie soon to 

thorough-going measures. Threats Irom be decided by the inihience ot the 

the Chinese gave Nurchazi the welcome j^ussians. 

pretext for invading, in the Chnu'se The Hypeiboiixins, who, with their scat- 

frontier province' ot Liaotung, and thus ti'it‘(l and jniv'ei ty-sti n ken settlenuMits 

initiating a scru's of battlt's which sapped Iriiige tlu' northein limit ot the inhabited 

the strength ot ('hina and shatteu'd the eaith. aie a tine border nation, in corn- 

powTr of the Ming dyiMsty. In the y(‘ar innnication w-ith tlu' lest ot inankind on 

lb25 the Manchii ^ovenagn lemoved his one skU- only I he i.ic(*> oii the north-('ast 

court troin Ilsnig-clnng to Miikdim \nr- bonndarv oi Asia di'ser\’(' this litli' l(‘ss, 

cha/a’s siK ('('s-«oi, Tai 'rsimg Wen Hang Ti be(aus(‘ tlu'ie a sra. studded with islands 

and a(fessil)lt‘ to iia\iga- 
tioii, waslu's the (oasts, 
.iiid the inainl.Liid ol 
Ainei K a a j) j) i o a i he s 
( loseh to the L.ist ('ape. 
1 iki' all boidei distrii (s, 
this pal t ol Asia slie|t(Ms 
liagineiils ol nations, 
s(alt('i('d Ol iei)nlst‘fl 
leinnaiits ol eailiei and 
lowei ( i\ ihsatious, who^e 
1 ej^reselllat 1\ h a \ i 

lakt'ii leliigi' liom till' 
gie.l1 Hoods ol the (on- 
lineiit.d pi‘oj)lt's in the 
|H“ninsnl.i > and islands, oi 
lia\e olleK'd a last .md 
sin I ('s<hil 1 (‘sistaiu e on 
llie n.n low stiips ot ( o.ist 
'I'w’o I ill unistaiK I's iii- 
\ouied this lesistaiut' 
Anvoni' who studies the 
niaj) will iiolii e on iIk 
noith-e.ist the Stanovoi 
( h.nn, wliKh boidels ih 
greatest p.iit ol llitMo.isI 
and lilts It olf liom tlr 



A GROUP OF GILIAK PEOPLE IN THE AMUR VALLEY hllltei 1,111(1 ; the IiailOW 
The Gihaks were closely akin in their civilisation to the Amos before the arr nl ’sJJ.'lCe oetwei'll tlll'si' 
of the Russians in Siberia. A race with a strong Timgusian mixture, they were 1)1 o- 'inJ llu' i 

bably driven to the Amur valley from Sakhalin by fiequent warfaie with the Amos ‘ ‘ . ‘ 

olltired till' conquering 


(i()27-it)4g,), assiiiiK'd till' nnjx'rial tifli' in 
!()>/); yet, jirojieily s])eaking, it was not 
])y the M.miliiis th.it the Ming (lynast\ 
was ov(‘rthrown, but by Chini'se liands 
against whom thi' help ot the Mam bus 
was invoked as the last desperate resource. 
When oni'e th(‘ Mam bus had seized Peking 


n.ilions noioomloi expansion Kt'gioiis 
smh as lh(' j)eninsul.i ol Kaimdi.ilk.i, 
W'liieh is (onmrted with the inamlaiid 
only by a nariow ]).iss i.ir to tlu' north, 
or the islands oi Saghahn and Yezo. 
W(‘re naturally still more sei'iiu' fiom 
their attaek. ihit if the nomads ot 


in lb44, they never lidt the country again ; 
they lieeame masters of South ('hina also 
after foity yi'ars ol fighting. 

The m‘W dyn.isty ol the Mamdiiis, with 
Peking lor their capital, kept possession fit 
their old home up to the Amur. In the 
meantime, the Russian power had begun 


('ential Asia, oi (‘vi'u the hunter nations ot 
Manehuria, had attempted to hold the 
coast, they w'ould have* bt'cn loued to 
betake themselves to an nnaeimstomed 
industry, that ol fishing. Some h'w Tnii' 
gusian tribes, that reaelKnl the coast at 
an early dale, have indeed (onlormed to 
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A MOTHER AND CHILD OF THE GILIAK RACE IN THE AMUR VALLEY 
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YERMAK, THE GREAT COSSACK CHIEF 
Reproduced from the famous statue by Antokolski, 
now ni the Alexander III Museum at St Petersburg. 


the customs ol tlu' cailu-r inliabitants and 
have Ix'come tvj)ical lislH*nneii with a sur¬ 
prisingly low civilisation. Siith a tiaiisition 
was hardly possihlt* lor the pastoral n.itious 
ot the steppe, who, on the rare occasions 
when th(‘y entered the (Otist country, did 
so as conqueiois, not as lii^itives. 

Defective cultuie and coni])lete political 
disintegration characterise the nations ol 
the North Asiatic coast and the adjacent 
islands. It will probably ne\er be {possible 
to write a connect(‘d history ol these races ; 
some general features may be* noticed, 
but for th(‘ rest, w^e can do no more 
than attempt to adduce some historical 
facts as to the various countries and races. 
The chief countries to be distinguished 
are the Chukchi peninsula m the north, 
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Kamchatka, the islands ol Saghalin and 
Yezo, the coasts of the Sea of Okhotsk, 
and, lastlv, the vallc'v ol the lower Amur, 
the only ])art wheie the coast sc'cms moie 
closely connected wath thi' hinterland and 
where it is jiossible lor a ihition ol fisher¬ 
men to live farthei in th(' interior. 

The p{‘oplt's ol Noilh .Asia heie came 
most liecjiiently into c'ontact With more 
advanced ('ivihsatioiis. 'Hu* broad outlines 
ol tht‘ history ot tlu' Noith-(\ast Asiatic 
race*-, are somtwvhat as lollow. In the 
jHMiod imnu*diatt‘ly succei'ding th(‘ Ice 
Age a population ot Autic himtiMs and 
fishermen spiead over a })art ol the north- 
('asterri mainland and had alu adv crossed 
the Bel ing Stiaits, as < ei tain K'si'nibhiiK es 
to tlu' civilisations ol Arclu and Noith- 
\\'(‘st Amem .1 sc'cm to show' riie adeaiu'c* 
ol nations like' the Mongols tow aid tht‘ 
noith Ion (‘d a mnnbei ol the inhabitants 
to u'tieat to the* ])eninsnlas and islands, 
wluM'e the\ long KMuainc'd uninoli'stc'd. 
'I nngusian tiilies, l)v llu'ir noithein 
migiatioiis, caused new' disjilac'emi'nts, 
and paithilly broke* tliiongli the (ham 
ol co.ist nations, while' otliei 'riingiisiaiis, 
bv crossing o\('i to jajian helju'd to 
diivc' back the' old Xoilh i\si itic's c'V'en 
on the Islands. 'I he ('hnu'si' lor their 
j)art sevc'i.d time's extc'iided tlie'll rule as 
ill as the' Amin, .ind inlhie'iie e'el the 
tllb•''^ whom tlu'V lonnd tlu'ie b\' inte'i- 
mani.igc' and the* mtieiduction eil their 
own (ivihsation 

The* Chuke his are' the' mo-^t noith- 
easte'ily bianeh o( tlie' Tal.eo-.Asiatic 
nations, as the' whole* gioiip 1^ e ailed Ne)t 
so very iininv \eais lia\e' c'lajiseel siin'e a 
])art ol the* nation ji.issed fiom the* pi imi- 
ti\e* condition ot me'ie* hiinte'is to K'nide'e'*!- 
bieeding ; the* use of leinde'e'i milk wa'-; 
not ye't known about the* middle ol the 
('ighte'C'iith c'entinv. Similarly the* Koiiaks, 
wlio lived farther Jo the* south, W'e*re* 
divide*d into settle'd fishermen and noiihid 
remdei'r owners. The nomads despise'd 
the fish(*rm(*n, and, as a matter of fact, 
gMinc'd in strength and wMilike .spiiit by 
the change in then mode* ol life. In rec'ent 
times the Tungu'sians have bexui actuall}^ 
diiven back again by the Chukc'his. The 
know'ledge ol i(*inde*er lire'C'ding did not 
(los^ the Beiing Straits to America. But 
the jaesence of true Escjuimaiix, the 
Xamollo, cu' Yu-ite, on the .Asiatic side 
of the Bering Sea, shows that, neverthele.*ss, 
international redations wT're established 
there. 








Li,. 's. : 

A FINE GROUP OF TUNGUSIANS, WHOSE QUALITIES HAVE DOMINATED MANY RACES 

The inliabitants of Kamchatka, the* That thoii immiL;i.ition elates hack to . 
Kamchaciales, or Itelemc^s, are phvsic'allv, remoto ptMiod is pioxc'd hv the' c'xtraoi 
it not linguistically, akin to th(‘('liukchis. din<irv vv.iy in which the nation h.e 
'I'lie multijihcitv of laiii^mai^es among the adapted itscdl to the natme o| its nc‘vvhome* 
coast peoples, and the'])hysiral chtlc'ienc'c's 'Jdu‘ Kanu had.des wc k' pohln ally dis 
between them —lor e\amj)le betw(*en unitc*d ; but .it the* time'w hen moi c'ac (ii 
the Chukehis and the' Amos - show that i.ite know’ledgc'c)l thc'm was loithcoininf^ 

this gioup ol nations, loimeily scMtteied the Ic'sson ol tubal i oiisohd.mon had heei 

over a wade ic'gion, is cxtK'iiK'h heteio- Ic'.unt to •^onu'c'Xlt'nt 1 Ik' need of it w.1 

geneous. impies^cal on thc in not onl\ b\ domc*sti< 

The Kamthadales considc'U'd thc'mst'hes w.us but also bv .dtat ks horn .dao.id 

the original inhabitants, they ceitainl\ The Konaks. piobably the* mou' mobil 

must ha\'e leached then })eninsul.i as ieindc*ernom.ids, m\adc'd K.imc h.itka lion 
fugitives at .1 comparatiwly c'.uly date. the north, and the* s(Mlanng inh.d)il.int' 



ONE OF THE GIGANTIC MOUNDS CHARACTERISTIC OF WESTERN SIBERIA 
From excavations in these mounds the habits of the ancient peoples are revealed. The mounds were used as 
..ombs, and their contents show that the culture of the nomads nad its origin in the ancient civilisation of the south 
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The Ainos and Chiikchis are two of the most enduring races of the North Asiatic coast and the adjacent islands, but 
are now decadent. A branch of the Chukchis is now known as the Koriaks The Amos hold a peculiar position 
among the Siberian peonies in physique, language and culture A type of the old northern race has been developed 
in them, which recalls tne Northern Europeans, while other characteristics resemble those of the Mongolian race. 

TYPES OF THE PEOPLES OF SIBERIA; DWELLERS BY THE EASTERN SEA 
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KAMCHADALES, THE NATIVE INHABITANTS OF THE PENINSULA OF KAMCHATKA 


of the Kill lies pluiidoi c‘(l ifu' soiUIkmii 
districts and ('aim'd away niifiicioiis Kain- 
chadidcs into sla\(‘rv 

Some sort ot nit(.‘Konisc with the civil¬ 
ised countries ol tlic South must have 


existed then , the I'cusm.uis jound anion^ 


Federation 
on the 
Peninsula 


the KaiiKliadales [iipanest' 
\\ritini;s and (oiiis. and eviai 
captive Ja|)anesc' sailors, who 
had hc'eii shipw i(u ked on the* 


coast. Tlu' lK'^innin/;s of a stati' undei 


an able duel led to the use o{ two hsleia- 


tKJiis on tin* ])eninsul<i winch w'ere able 
to assert then jnd(*])endeiR(' until, latei, 
the eiK'roachiiK'nt ol the Kussi.ins put 
an end to this slow pnace-s ol inteinal 
ev^olution. 


The Amos hold a })eculiai jiosition 
among the Paleo-Asiatu s m jdAsique, 
language, .nul culture. A tyjie ol the old 
northern race has been dev'elojied in them, 
which, in ('xteinals, partu ularly in the 
luxunant grow-th ol hair and beaid, strik¬ 
ingly recalls the Northern Kuropcxins, 
while other (‘haiacteristics, such as the 


colour of the skin and tlu' sali(*nt cheek¬ 


bones, resemble* those ot the Mongo¬ 
lian race. This ])eople also, as tht*ir 
isolated language jiroves, must have been 
long settled in fhc*ir home, the iioithern 
islands of Japan and Saghahn. When a 
state began to b(* organised in the south of 
Japan by the combined action ot Malays 
and Tungusians, a struggle at once broke 
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out <ig.iinst th(‘ aboiigiucs. tlu* “ tield- 
spidc'is,” b\’ which we must underslaud 
a I'iUe ol pigmu's dwelling in Cii\('s, and 
the* Amos. riu* joimei, the Koio-pok- 
guru, weie extc'rmiiuited iiiid the* Ainos 
oiistc'd Ol absojbed An ('\amm.itiou ol 
|>lace namt*s shows that the* Aiuos oiac 
weie setllc'd in llu'south as l.ii as Kyushu , 
m historic'al tunes th('\' wc'K* still to be 
lound m large numbeis lu Nortluiu Hoiich- 
(Honshiu). '1 lu'y <iu* .it jMc eut limited 
to Y(‘Z(). Sagh.ihu, and some ot tlu* 
KuiiIcn. '1 h(* withdraw,al ot the Amos 
was not consummated without the P.il.eo- 
Asiatic civilisation having left distiiu t 
tiaces on the ('ustoms, leligion, and ait ol 
the |aj)anese. M.iny p(*rplexing j)h(*nomen.i 
of Jajianesc* civilisation can lu* exjilained 
only by the disc'overy ol then ))rototyiH's 
amcmg the Amos. ^ 


At the jiresent day, the Amos giv'e the 
impivsMon of a people* who are de'cadent 
in ev'ery res])i*e t. Many ol the .arts ol 
civilisation which they formerly jiossessed 


The Ainos 
of the 

Present Day 


—such as,peiha])s, the know¬ 
ledge ot making e.arthenwaie 
—ap])ear to have been lost ; 
])artly, no doubt, under the 


(werpowenng influence of J apanest* culture. 


The fact also that the Ainos now exhibit 


a predominantly gentle and friendly 
nature instead of their old strength and 
savagery, seems a sign of exhaustion m 
the struggle for existence rather than 
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TRAVELLING IN SIBERIAN WILDS A TARANTASS IN FULL CAREER 
The tarantass a fanii lar vehicle* ir Russ has a boat ^ha pd bodv ^ tl o t sea It ^Piierallj carr p® a hood v th a curtain whi h can be drawn in severe weather 







HOW THE RUSSIAN COLONISTS TRAVEL TO THEIR NEW HOMES IN SIBERIA 
The ffreat of Sibcr’a is population, and the Russian Government, at last alive to the vast potentialities of the country, are fostering: colomsation by ofTers of material aid to immigT^its. 










ON THE BANKS OF THE OBI RIVER THE GREAT WATERWAY OF NORTH-WESTERN SIBERIA 



SIBERIA—THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLES 


proof of advancing civilisation. Their 
political retrogression is undeniable. So 
long as the nation was still at war with 
the Jajianesc, a certain degree o 1 com¬ 
bination clearly existed. The Amos in 
Ye/o even now i elate that in former 
limes a mighty chief lived in Piratoii, 
who exacted tribute from th(‘ whole island. 
Every village now has its ]>etty chieb 
undcj whose government it leads an 
independent existence. 

^lany changt's seem to h.ive orcurr<‘(l f)n 
S.ighalin. Even before the arrival of 
(he Russians, the (hliaks, a lace clos(‘ly 
akin in its ci\ihs.ition to tlu‘ Amos, h.id 
migrated Iheiu'e to (he mouth o( (Ik* Amur, 


come the Lamiits on the shore of the Sea 
of Okhotsk, the (ioldes on the Amur, and 
many smaller tribes. The Tungusians 
themselves are a mixture ot Mongolian 
tribes and the permanently settled long- 
skulled pojmlation. 

‘ Trifling as may be tlu‘ historical results 
obtained by a survey of the regions ot 
North-east Asia, it is yet interesting to see 
how, before the destructive encroachment 
of a European Power began, the slowly 
smgihg waves ot cixahsation had sjiread 
to tlie remotest Ixiidei countries. In tlu 
iiiteTior we see how', with the advance ot 
the Yakuts, (he last wave of civilisation, 
whiedi finally bioiight to tlie northern 



A GROUP OF PEASANTS AND CHILDREN IN WESTERN SIBERIA 


))()^sib]y m < oii^ecpieiice ol wais with 
('n' Amos, whose teriitorv wms moie and 
more (uitailt'd b\ the ach ain’t' of the 
|aj)atu'se fioiii the south. d he shoit- 
headed r.ice ol the (iihaks, with its stiong 
dungusian mixture, was ])iobably led 
bv these e\{‘nts to rt'lurn to its eailier 
iiome. d ungiisian reindeer nomads, the 
Oiokes, ciossed ovt'i latei to Northern 
Saghahn, apparently wath peacetul in¬ 
tentions. 

Like the (iiliaks, m whom an 
infusion ol P.ilieo-Asiatic blood wms iiii- 
mistakalde, the peoples on the low't'i* 
Amur and the neighbouring coast may be 
mixed racf's, but tht' d'ungusian element 
is ])»cdominaiit in them. Under this head 


legioiis tlie calile-bret'dmg industry 
know'll sune till' I'ailii'si times m the 
more southein lountiies, tilled the 
(lisiiiet wateied b\ the Lena. An earlier 
wave, which bi ought with it the reindeer 
nomadism reached in places tl e coasts 
(d the Bering Si'a, and began gradually 
to advance to Noithern Kamchatka, ancl, 
through the migration of the Oroks, to the 
island ot S.ighalm. 

P>ut outsiile, on the more remote penin¬ 
sulas and islands, there still live the mere 
fishermen and hunters, who arc' acc|uainted 
W'lth no domesticated animal but the 
dog, and eke out their existc'iue, .is their 
ancestors ha\’e done lor thousands of years 
l^ast, by a system of meie acquisition. 


















THE ADVANCE OF THE RUSSIANS 

AND THE CONQUEST OF THE STEPPES 


T he ai)p('aniiico (ji Inussm in Sibrna 
diul on tlit‘ iionliers oi (\‘ntral Asia 
in.r ks a nrvv and important (liaptcr in tin* 
liistoiy ol tlu* Old W'oild. 

Tlic strii^/:,d ‘ ot tin* iinnilv nomad 
n.itions with the (i\’dis(vl ('ountiies which 
sunomid the stc'pju' distiictsof Asia had 
lasted molt' than two tlioiis.md ytsiis. 
W’i'stt'in Asia hacl siut'iimhed under the 
lep' aled slioc'ks, oi had hec cjinc* a nom.id 
(ountry India h<id liecpiently sunk 
(Uleiut'less lietoie the' attacks ol the' 
sons (d tlu' stejipc's , hLastc'in luuope 
li.id met witlitlu' same tate iind lav, suite 
lilt' tune ot (it'u^dus Khan, iindt'i* tht' 
\oke ol hail)<uism, onl\ (lima, tliat 
aiu lent touiUiy, althou/.,di ttmtinuallv 
oM'iTun «ind apjiaientlv crusht'd, had 
with indomitcdile jieitin.uitv won h.itk 
the soil \Mid 1 )\’ yaid lioni the powers ol 
destilit tion, <md pushed tht* limits ol hei 
iiilliieiK t up to tile we>lein e\titnut\ ol 
( ential Asia. 

Now .1 sc'concl civilised I’ovwi tioni the 
west came on the scene. <ind it it list'd its 
we.iptiiis in oidei jieimaiientlv to juissess 
the lands uji to tilt' litmtieis ol the ( huit'si' 

^ Ivinime. tht evil spiiit ol 

Tnming the ^ 

Barbnrism of , , , . , ,, 

n * I A • tetleied until it was, to all 
Central Asia , n i i o 

apjieai .inee, stilled In'iieath 

tht* f;i'}) ot civilisation. 'Ihc' ( hinese had 
indc'ed tdieady shown, b\ then supjiorl ol 
Ihuldlusiu .uicl then a^i 1C ultiii al c'olonies, 
how even the' barbarism ot ( ential Asia 
could bt' tamed. 

riuit liom JCurope a tiuslun,i; c'oiuitei- 
blovv would bt' t'ventiialU strut k at the 
soiure ol mkIi imspeak.dde c.damitic's, 
and would biin/:; a |).ut ol Inner Asia into 
tht' powt‘1 of the' W estc'rn cjvuhsetl nations, 
was 111 itsc'lt to bt* .inticipated, sincv the 
blithest existiuf^ Power ot c^ivilisation and 
culture had bevn dev'elopetl there. I'o 
this Power, lor wliicli tlu* earth itsoll soon 
seemed too small, tlie wild, warlike 
spirit of the nomatls ol the .step]>e was 
doomed to yield so soon as the ])ath which 


It'd to the desirt'd f^oal was trodden. It 
is far moie astonishing^ that this counter¬ 
blow' w'tis struck so late*. Tiit* it'asons fc^r 
this, hovvevTr, are to be toiind to some 
extent m t;eo/:(i a pineal conditions. 

II the Kiiropean civilisation wished to 
adv.ince towards ('entr<d Asia, only the 
c'.ist ol Kill ope could seiv'c as a liasi^ 
Now, the* c'a^t ol Eurojie is nothinj:^ moic 
th.in an otlshoot ol the great ])lams ot 
Noi th-vvc'st Asia, and is a pic'ce ot Asia 
that rc^cpurc'd to be c onquc'rc'd and 
colonisc'd lieiore any iiuther action could 
Ih' contemjd.itc'd. The south ot Russia 
„ , lias idvvays been the lavoiu- 

ihe Battle- battle-ground ol the 

Ground of . , 

. nomads 1 hen* the sw'aims 
the NomadvS » c .,1 t 11 

ot Sc\thian hoi semen had 
toiced the* i\isian Aimy ot Darius to 
ic'tieat , there the Alani had been over¬ 
whelmed b\ the stoim ol victorious Huns, 
thc'ic' the' hordes ot Kha/ais, Avars, Bul- 
gan.ins, and Hungaiiaiis had rested at 
v.irious periods . and there*, linally. Mongo’ 
horde's had ruled as lords tor centuries. 
Hut laither to the noith wheie the ioiest^ 
pieventc'd the* nomads ol the steppe 
iiom any long sojourn, hvT*d Finnish and 
Hvpeiboic'an tribe's ot hunters, wlm le- 
s(*mblecl those* ot Siberia m jHAerty and 
detective civilisation. 

Against all tlu'se lorces so adverse to 
c IV ilisation EurojH' could uc'v er emea* plac'e 
her most cajiable and advanced nations 
in the tield. The Russians, who, as the 
eastern learguaid oi the Aryan race, had 
to beai the brunt ot the attack, were* 
hardly Ess barbarous than tiu wildest 
('entiMl Asiatic's, but, as a nation ot 
]H*acetul agncultunst.s, vveie no match foi 
thc'iii m waidike ability. This alone 
e.xjilaius wdiy the Russians scion fell 
beiore the attack ot the Mongols, then 
for centuries boie the yoke ot the nomads 
in shameiul dependence, and even alter 
the liberation still trembled before the 
Tartar Empires in the (Timea and on 
the Volga. 
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CHARACTERISTIC GROUP OF COSSACK WOMEN AND CHILDREN 



THE ADVANCE OF RUSSIA IN SIBERIA 


Tlie long servilnrlc, lo winch the blood¬ 
thirsty tyranny ot Iv^an the 'J'eirihlc was 
a seciiiel, nalinally did not ht'lj) to raist* 
the character of the people. ()ne would 
hardly have foretold a brilliant tutnre 
lor the Russian even in the seventetaith 
ceiiliirv. It was therelore one of the chief 
duties of the Western civilised woild to 
introduci' EniojM'an civilisation among the 
J^iissians lh(‘rn'<elves. Atli'inpls weie 
made to n^ach this goal by means of 
West^’in Eniopean imniigiants, who fust 
woiked upon the jirinces and through 
tluan on tlie jieojile, until Pi‘t(‘r the (heat 
op(Milv broki‘ with Asiatic' barbaiism, and 
applied all the lesonifc's ot Ihirojican 
( ivilisatioii to till* ])roteition and exten¬ 
sion ol his realm. It was only alter th<il 
rl.iti* that Russia was rmIIv quahlied to 
1111(1(1 lake, and to liiing to a viitoiioiis 
(los('. tlie war against the (l(*>ti iii tivc* 
loK'es ot the nomad woild. 

T'A’en it the Russian had let.imed, 
tioiu .1 pel 10(1 when he was moie Asi.itic 
than hjii()])ean. quahtH's w'liK h madi* 
liiin -eem akin to th(' nations ol the 
ste])pes, tliat w’as pc'ihaps no Inmiiani'e 
. , to hi> iu‘w task. He who 

ussia s ar p g (1,^. nomad to 

asainstme hli kmg-})la( (‘ needs 

something ol the nomad m 
him A nilei ol Asiatic's w’oiild nndeistand 
Ills subjects bettei il lie lelt a tiaceol the 
Asiatic spirit 111 his own c'haracter and 
iiii})ulses. In addition to this the* Russian 
nation, sorely against the will ot itsiiilc'rs, 
had to some* extent loigc'd tor itsell an 
iiistriimi'nl whic'h was admii aldy adapted 
lor the concjiiest ot the ste])})e, and soon 
could be used witli the greatc'st success 
against nomadism — namely, the Cossacks. 

In tlie insecure boidc'i lands ])etw'een 
Russian terntoiv and tlie J'artar stejipe 
a new nationality has been gradualK 
loiined. All wdio had made Russia too 
hot to hold them, criminals as well as the 
jWTsecuted innocent, tiigiliv^e sells, secta- 
nes, fraudiikait ta\pa3aM*s, thuwes and 
vagabonds, sought an as^'lum in those 
lawless regions, where they organised 
themselvc's and daily 1 ought for freedom 
and life wath the Russians and 1 'artars. 
livery revolution m I'Jussia brought liesh 
nia‘«ses of discontented jieople to the 
Cossac_k settlements, and doubtless fugi¬ 
tives from the Tartar countries swelled 
their numl'ieis. Thus semi-nomad nations 
of horsemen were formed, at first the 
Ukraine Cc^ssacks, from Little Russia 


cliiefly, on tlie Dnieper, and the Don 
Cossacks of Hreat Russia on thi* lower 
Don. It was by slow stejis only that the^^ 
W'ere incorporated in the Russian Km])irc. 
The fact was then recognised that these 
border folk and robbeis w^ere men admir¬ 
ably adajited for use in the struggle wnth 
the inhabitants of the Asiatic stejqies. 

, A large number of Cos- 

The Instrument i . 

. f... . , sacks, organised on a 

of Siberia s w . 

« . rnihtarv system, were 

Europeanisation i n j . i i 

gradual^' deported and 

])l.inled under various names in Siberia, as 
iai as the Amur, and in Turkestan. The 
mcTchants ol the ri'piibhc of Novgorod had 
first discov('n‘d the w^av to Siberia, and had 
even founded a sort ol soverc'ignly among 
flu* tribes oi that i egion. Such a policy, not 
entirely chc'cked even by the disorders of 
the Mongol age, and soon resumed by the 
Russian sovereigns altei the ovciilucnv 
ol Novgorod (1477-1470), WMS jiossible 
bc^caiist' in the 1101 th it was not necessary 
to traverse the homes of tin* nomad 
inhabit.lilts ot th stepjic's, but merely 
the hunting-groimds ol sm.dl Finnish and 
Aic'tic Inin'S The northern road ot the 
till trade wms little aflected by the revolu¬ 
tions in the *^outh ; mdc'i'd, it w'.as not even 
under the contiol ol the Russians, whose 
pow’er was ci'iitied round Moscow and 
did not extend far to the north. Even 
after the fall of Novgorod (1570) the 
merchants m the nortli-east of Russia 
k'd an .dmost independent existence, and 
it W’as only through them that the Russian 
jnmees exercised a ceitain dominion over 
some of the north-w’estern tracts of 
Sibeiia. Almost by chanci' these con¬ 
ditions led to a campaign against the still 
independent Sibeiian juinct's, which w’as 
destiiuxl to alter the situation comjiletely. 

In the second half of the sixteenth 
century, the Russian family of Stroganoff 
in the district of FVim had got the trade 
w'lth Siberia into then hands, but saw their 
])rofits and their influence menaced from 
two sides. The gieat Khan ol 
and Siberia wiis beginning to form 

^ - schemes ot conquest, and had 

sent his 1 artar armies on ex]^*- 
ditions over the Ural right into the country 
of Perm, while from the .south-west the 
Volga Cossacks, kinsmen of the Don 
hordes, were harassing and plundering 
the trading haunts of the great merchants. 

According to the time-honoured com¬ 
mercial policy of Russia, the Stroganoffs 
tried to pit the two invaders one against 
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THE TIMES AND STAGES OF RUSSIA’S ADVANCE IN WESTERN ASIA 
This map indicates the bcgiiiiiings of Russia's conquest of Siberia, and shows, in the shaded portions, the vassal states. 


the other, and with this otijcct applied 
to the Cossacks, whose raids in the north 
were made only because this people, 
disturbed in their old settlements by the 
Russians, W(‘re seeking new homes. It 
was not diftuult to persuade an army of 
seven thousand Cossacks, under the com¬ 
mand ol Yermak, and m the pay of the 
Stroganofts, to make tin attack on Siberia. 
Yermak started in 1570, but lost the 
greater jiart ot his army in the very first 
winter, which he liad to spend on the west 
of the Ural. He pushed on with the 
survivors, and with his fast dwindling 
army eventually reached, in 1581, the 
Tobol, oil whose banks he more than once 
defeated the forces of the Siberian Khan 
Kozum. On October 23rd, 1582, Isker, 
the capital of the Khan, was taken ; but 
after that there was no ])rospert of any 
Yermak bin her action by the weak 
and'hU handlul of men, against whom 

Ccacks 

advanced fiom every side, 
since no help could be expected cither 
from the .Stroganoffs or from the Cossack 
bands which had lemamed behind. 

In this dilemma Yermak applied to the 
Russian Tsar Ivan IV., the Terrible, 
who already claimed the sovereignty over 
the countries on the Obi. The first tidings 
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of tht‘ exj)edition against tlu' Khanate 
of Sibeiia had not been l.i\ourabl\ 
received at Moscow, since imai weie tiierl 


of wars against the ('11m Tart.irs, and 
did not wish to bung Russia into (ontlu't 
with the Siberian dtiitar ICinpire, th(‘ 
power ot which they < li'arlv overestimated 


The Fall 
of 

Yermak 


The victoiv of till' C ossai ks 
was now wt'lcomed with gUMtei 
enthusiasm. Thesu])p(at that 
Yeimak ri’ceived w\'is at tii'^t 


indeed insigmlicant ; Isker wtis lost ag.nn, 
and when Yeimak tell, m 1584. prai- 
tically nothing was left in the hands 
of the Russians but tlu' territoiy wIik h 
had long been claimed by them, even it 
never really subject to then rul(‘. But 
the way had be?n paved, the dread ot 
the Tartars had been oviacome, and the 


effectiveness of the Cossai ks tor such 


undertakings had been (h^nly showai. 
The welcome ])ossibility ot giving these 
unruly auxiliaries a new' sjiheie for their 
energies was an incentive to further 
operations. Isker was reocciijned m the 
year 1588, while Tobolsk had aheady 
been founded as a centre ot the Russian 


power. In 1598 the Khan Kozum, who 
had held his own m the south, suffered 
a decisive deteat and fled to Central 


Asia, where he disapjieared. His sons 








Tins map shows the easternmost hunts of Russia’s early conquests in Siberia, with the dates of the-r acquisition 


<111(1 iindsons ('oiituuu'd to iii.iki.' inroads 
with nomad boidos into Russian torntoiv, 
but <i( hu'vod no bistinn siu t fssc'*. 

'J ho Asiatic ])ossossions ol Russia n \v 
had two fionts iiom whu h to ro|>ol 
ait<ifks or to m.iko an adxanco a 
southern one* tow.nd tin' steppes ol 
„ . , South Siliena and 'rurk(‘staii, 

^ , wlien' wailikc' nomad initions 

in Asia hved as insecure and dan^^erous 
ni'i,t;hbom s, and an eastern one 
towaid th(' tundias and hill countrv of 
East Sibtiia, where only senn-civilised 
hunters and remdetM herdsmen ottered a 
leeble lesistanc'e. An advance was natur- 
.illv mad(‘ first on th(' east frontier, and 
(om])aratively soon extended to the shores 
of the Pacific. 

The nei'essity ol acqnirinj.1^ a secuie 
hontier also iorced the Russians m- 
evitcd)ly onward to the south, not wit h- 
standnifj; the f^reat sacrifices and efforts 
winch were here re(juired of them as time 
went on. The flanking ])osi1ion .vhich 
the command of the Caspian Sea ottered 
them was not used successfully until late 
in the wars between Khiva and the Tiiiko- 
mans, after a disastrous attenijit by 
Peter the Great (1717). In the north, 
on the other hand, communications by 
sea through the Arctic Ocean were soon 


lesumed. I he j^nghsh (‘Xplorer, Richard 
('haiK(‘llo»', ]HMietiated in 1554 to the 
\Vhit(' Sea, and a sliort while ait(‘r founded 
th(‘ Muscow Company ol linghsh mer¬ 
chants lor trad(‘ with the tar north ol 
Russia His vcntuie was jxitr inised both 
by Ivan the Ternblt* and by tlu' English 
Couit, and though he peiished in 155b 
while 11‘turnmg alter a si'cond voyage, 
the hens ot his enterprise did not lose 
heart, tlu* Musco\ v t ()m})any Nourished, 
and English ships liom Archangel 
a])peai(*d at the mouth ot the Obi in ibiq. 

Eastern Siberia had been mainly 
occupie 1 by ('o^sai ks, who jaishevl on 
along th(‘ livii's, ])rotectcd the new' 
territoiy as they acquired it by fortified 
settlements, and thus in course of half a 
century reached remote Kamchatka. The 
Russian Government wais carelul to covei 
this advance by the establish¬ 
ment ol Iriendly relations wath 
the Mongol Altyn Khan. The 
trade wath China had then 
been already started ; the first tea reached 
Russia in ib3<S tlnough the agency of 
\ltyn Khan. Meantime ra})id advance 
A'as made in the north. In the year 1632 
Yakutsk was founded on the Lena * in 
1643 the first Cossacks forced their way 
to the upper Amur, and followed this 
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slrcani down to the Sea of Okhotsk. Kain- 
(.hatka was discoveied a lew \ears latei, 
l)Ut It was not oeeii})ied iintd alter 

All these lesiills wvie natinallv not 

obtained without a stni^i;le , the collee- 
tion ol the Ini trdnite, the V(Ism/v. ottm 
/('c/ io in'>iiiivcti(iii>- tJw f\uuit\ ol 

the native pojaiLition and the I'nnoju'an 

annanient ol the (()^s.i(lvs 

alwa\ 


Trouble . tinned the scale in 


with the 
Natives 


lavoiir ol the new inasteis. 
'I'he toilless ol Nijiii Kolinisk, 
on ihe Arctic ()(ean at tJh* month ol tlu* 
KoJvnia, loiuidcd iii 1O44 hy the Cossac'k 
MjcIuh ‘1 Si:idu( hnr tomicd toi a lont^ 
time an important hasi' tor liie opening; 
np of North-Ovist Siberia. Anadyrsk, the 
inhabitants ol whu'h held their own lor 
veais in their wais with llu' Chukehis, 
was built soon alterw'ards. When the 
Cossai ks had tirniU established thi'insolves 
on th(‘ Amur, the eoiintiy louiid Taike 
Ikukiil was amu'\ed to the Kiissian 
dominions, and Iikiitsk was loimded in 
the year ib^j Ihit it nsuaJIy li.ipiHmts! 
th.it the anthoiitv ol the Home (io\eiii- 
ment wms ioi .t loni^ time disrej^auU'd in 
the distant teriitones iIh'v a((|iiiied 
The Cossaik settliM's habitiiallv indiil^i^d 
in civil w.ir, phiTiderm^i^ and m.issaiTin^ 
eai'h other wiiliont siriijile, sonudmies 
tlii'Y ojx'iily delied the hoiiK' aulliorituN, 
as w<is tile case in Kann hatka durin;:^ the 
years 1711-171J 

In the Anuii dishKts n^sistann* was 
met with liom tin* Mamdi’is, who at hrst 
reti(‘at(Nl, but then, aidtsl by tlie resources 
ot the subject riiinese Kmj)ue, ref^.mied 
Ihi'ir old posse^si()ns (i(> 3 b; Omi' ai;am 
the Russians tried to extend their 
soverei^mt}" Irom tla* .stion.i; town ol 
Albasni, which tliey iounded on the 
iipjier Amui as a base of opeiatioiis but 
alter the jilact' Inul b(‘en twin- (if) 5 <) and 
ib 5 S) taken .ind destroyed by the ( hinese. 
they were com[)elled in the year ituSij 
to decide to evacuate the whole Amur 
distiict. Russia, nevertheless, 
\k clu'rish hostile feehni^s 

® tow'ard (diina, wdnther repeal(‘d 

Chinese ^^^ibassies were sent. On the 

contrary, the most northerly of the trade 
routes to China, whuh was now (oin- 
jiletelym Russian hands, be/[’an to develop 
vif>orousl 3 ^ The two nations ^Tadually 
recognised that both imjiorts and exports 
would pass best and most safely at the point 
where th(dr lerritovHis directly touched each 
other with well-defined boundarie.s. The 


crests ol tho.se mountains, whu li 1. 1 
the (ioln desert and the Tariin ba 
the noith. seemed .siiitaliK* ' 


a*' siKj. 


Wo 


(lanes. Tht‘ first settlenu'iU oj j,.., 
was aiianged by the envoys dI p,‘ 
gieal Powers ui the yt-ars 

The (‘hm(‘s(‘ jmrtv'm Mmchuiu 
however, been much stvcn^thciH'<l >11 
consequence ot the ua/s wjlh the 
and a s\stemalic parlitam o' the ('omii:, 
had been (arned out, so that loi the iiiliiK 
('liinese culture timmplied in tin* ongni.il 
hoiiK' of the M.anchiis. Chinese militaii 
(oIomiN gu.iidi'd the Amur, whudi iornird 
a fixed bound.u\ lor a long peiiod 'riic 
se.it ol the (dmiese mihtaiy adnimistra- 
lion was at fiisl at Aigun (founded in 
ibSy). subs(‘ciuently at Mergen, and finally 
at Tsitsikar. The distiii liances on the 
frontiei now almost entnely terminated. 

The gr.idu.il est.ibhshment ol jieaie 
and Older m Sibiii.i en.ibli'd the Russian 
(iovi'ninumt to undtrtaki' the sdentilic 
exploi.ilion ol this (‘iiormous and still 
unknown teiiiloi\ TIick* wen* first and 
foremost g('ogra})hi( al jirobUmis to be 
solv(‘d. esp(‘( lally the probUmi W'hether .\si.i 

w.Is joined to Anu‘1 ica. Tlu‘ 
The Scientific , - ,1 1 tv . 

^ , re))()it ol tlu'( ossack I)es( b- 

the Country JH'I‘'l>on 1 Ills voy.iKO tltmuRh 

till* cb.mno], alti'iwaids 
(.lik'd th(' Hc'rmg Sli.iils (i()4tS), si ill rejiosi'd 
unread m llir .in liivt's of Irkutsk. Fm.illy 
inthe yi'.ir 177,4. .1 scienliftr expedition W'a^ 
sent wdnch, bv its admirabl(' (oiistitnlion, 
ga\e to the entire civilisi'd w’oild toi the 
first time dt'hnile mloiniation as to the 
nature of Siberia It w'.is almost entirt'ly 
eomjiosed ol non-Riissians 'J'he D.niish 
(apl.im, V'ltiis P>ermg, w'lio had alieady 
ex})loied the se;is loimd Kamdiatka m 
till' ve.ars 17^5-17 ’o, l ommanded the ('.x- 
jH'dilion. He wms ac compaintHl by Martin 
Spangenberg and Alexis Tschink(.)v, who 
li.id lu'en his lieiitwiants on his jiievioiis 
voyages, and by members of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences -- namely, the Tubin¬ 
gen botanist (inu'lin, the astronomer 
Louis Di'lisle de la Cioyere (died October 
22nd, 1741), the histoiian Gerhard 

Friedrich Muller, and J oh.inn Ebeihard 
Fischer, ol Esslmgen. I'he expedition 
w^as joined later by Georg Wilhelm 
vSteller and Stephen Kraschenmikov, who 
devoted their energies to the exploration 
of Kamchatka. A numlu'r ot minoi 
expeditions wore sent at the same time 
to investigate particular regions, especi¬ 
ally the east coast. 
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In the course of some few years large 
portions of Siberia were thoroughly ex- 
})lore(l, while Beiing himself, aniui many 
dangers and adventures, cruised on the 
icy coasts of the sea that was called after 
him. He was able to juove the existence 
of the strait between Asia and America, 
but died on December ii)th, 1741, of 

scurvy. Muller and Gmehn 
Ulscovery VeiL^'s- 

StTJiu 

expedition not until 1740. 
Steller had du‘d on his way back Irom 
Kamchatka m 174b. Since this s})lendidly 
organised undeitaking, the sdcntihc ex¬ 
ploration ot Siberia has beiai ('ontmuoiis, 
although enthusiasm lot the work has sonie- 
time-^ flagged. Especi.illy succi'sstul W(M'e 
the geological rescan lies, whic h levnc'd 
the mining industry on tlu' Altai and con- 
tirmed the existenc'e ot aunleious strata 
Much has bc'cn added to our knowlcnlgc* 
oi the coasts ot I^astein Asia by tlie 
voyages ot Kussian circinnnavigatois, 
esjieci.illy by those* ot Adam joh.inn 
Kitter von Kniseiistern (i<So3 (i) and ot 
Otto von Kot/ebue (1815-8 and 1825 (>). 
It should lie noticed tliat these voyages 
were jiartly jironipted by the wish ol 
Russia to o])en relations with Ja])an, 

The state ot things m the* south-W(‘st, 
where a boundless hoiizon ol stc^ope 
seemed to bid dediance to .dl the pcTina- 
nent and restraining intluences of civilisa¬ 
tion, was very dittercMit trom that m the* 
regions ot Northern and Kastein SilH‘ri.i. 
The south-west w^as the* theatre ot the ic'al 
struggle betueem Russia and the noni.ids, 
whose eastern rejnc'sent.itives had, at 
almost this same jieriod, bc‘en Inially 
subdued by China While m the east the 
Cossacks showed thenusedves willing c 011- 
querors and settlers, the* Russian (iovern- 
ment itself was forced to undertake the 
struggle m the* south-western ste])j)e, to 
which dirc'ction settlers leluctantly turned. 
After the death (in 1725) ot Peter the 
^ (heat, who had raised 

„ , e* I Kussi.i to a great Enro- 

f? .. * < jiean Power, the trontier 

with the Nomads ' . ’ 

ran from Kurgan to 

Omsk, and then along the Irtish as fai 
as the spurs of the Altai. The system ol 
cordons was introduced by Eield-Marshal 
Burkhard Christoph von .Munnich, and such 
a cordon, corresjiondmg roughly to that 
frontier, was drawn through West Siberia. 
For a long time this fortified line was 
hardly crossed, although the influence of 
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the I'iussian ])ower soon produced the* 
result that a huge jxirt ot the Kirghiz 
living Inrthei to the south proiessed their 
submission. Raids by these “ subjects ” 
into the sphere oi the* Russian colonies, 
and corresj)ondmg ]iunitive expeditions, 
form for nearly a century the scanty his¬ 
tory of the ])ossc‘ssions in West Siberia. 

It was not till the end of the Napoleonic 
wars that the iinjiortanc'e of Siberian 
]K) 1 k y develo]H‘d. 'i'he occurrenc c's in East 
Asia have shown that the necessity ot 
obt.lining live access to the ocean 
has (letmitelv alii‘('tc‘d tin* otheivvase 
clcMily m.ii ked-out jiolu y ol Russia. 

Wlit'n the Russian ('ossac ks f'lrmh’ 
t‘stablisht*d their jiosition on the Sea ol 
Okhotsk thc'v suddenly g.ave a nc'w 
base* to the Russian ])o\\er, whost* ('(‘iitie 
h.id bec'ii s('})aiated liom I^ast Sibc'ri.i 
by an inhnitv ol sparsely ])opulat(‘d 
trac'ts llowc‘\('r gieat the clistaiue 
by sea might be* to th(* haibouis ol 
the* Baltic 01 tlu‘ Black Sc‘a. it w.is, on 
th(‘ who’e, (‘.isi(“r to surmount than the 
sh(»rlc'r one diagonally .Kross SibeiM 
Ihit, apart Irom this, the’ j>ossil)ilii\' o! 
P . , ^onu' c ommumeation with 

ussia s ^ ihsecl jX'oples and inlei - 

cw ase nation.il trark'inai ts ol ( ('utral 

of Power . ^ 111 

Asia nuMiit a c ousidei.ible 

advant.ige to the* ('cnintiii's on tin* Paciti< 
I'he \ .iluc‘ ot this position h.is in(ic*ased 
l.irgely sin((‘ the mtioduction ol steam 
navigation 

On th(‘ oth(M hand, it wvs uuontcNt- 
able that Russia's jiosition on the sc‘a 
W'.is extr.ioidmanly imta\0111 abk* • the* 
shoic‘s ot the* Sea ol Okhotsk with then 
thinly inhabited hinl(*rland their haibouis 
icebound lor many months, and thc*ir 
mountain rh.nns rising nj) dinvlly be¬ 
hind the coast, wvrt* tar from bc'ing 
adaptc*d to jiromotc* a floiiiishmg c'oni- 
meice. An unjawcmc'nt ol the* situa¬ 
tion could be* attained only by the ac¬ 
quisition of the Amur distric t ; more* 
favour(‘d harbours w'C‘rc* to be* found 
thcie, and the valk*y ot a mighty rivc*r 
opened iqi a c'ompai atively iich hinter¬ 
land, and offered c*asy communications 
with the interior. Little was to be feared 
from the ('hincse, wdio occupied only 
the right bank of the upper Amur and had 
neithei garrisons nor colonies on the* 
coast. 

A fresh advance* was made by the 
Russians m the nineteenth cvntury to¬ 
wards the south, winch they had already 




THE IMPORTANT SIBERIAN TOWN OF IRKUTSK 
hkutsk was founded in 1«52 by the Cossack pioneers around Lake Baikal, and has now a population of from .'>0,000 
to 00,<K)0. A larire part of the town was destroyed by fire in 1870, but there are now established at Irkiitsk a few 
IrLCtories and a gold refinery. These views show the railway camp, the cathedral, and a geiieial view of the town, 
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Russia 

Moves 

South 


THE FAMILIAR SIBERIAN OMNIBUS 

onrc ])artly |)()ssosscd, hut li.id cvacuaU'd 
owiiif^^ to till' Ihicais ot the Manrliiis. 
In the ycai i(S4() th.' Russian flag was 
hoisted without ojiposition at the mouth 
of the Amur ; in ifS^i a hay near the 
Korean tronthT w.is s^a/ed, wluu'e lat('i 
\’l.idj\'ostock w’.is loundc'd: m 
1S54 a Heel wms sent liom 
th(‘ uppei Amur, w'here tin* 
f^ussiaiis still had possessions 
from an eailiei date, down to its mouth, and 
NikoliUevsk. lound(‘d th(*ie m 1850, w.is 
more strongly lortified The (lovt'rnmtuit 
m Peking, winch did not dale to ventuie 
on w’ai, raised hitile jirotests. Hy the 
Convention of Aigun (May 28th, 1838) the 
wdiole left liank ot th(‘ Amur w«is ceded 
to the Russians, and on iVovemliei 14th, 
l8h(), th(' Ussuri distiKt, log('ther w'lth tlu* 
whole CO,1st .IS lar as Kon'a. w’as added toil 
Since liy the toiindmg ot Vladivostoc k 
an almost ice-lree haihour was obtained, 
the mowments ol Russia ceased tor some 
time. J-lut di])lomatic intrigues continued 
to ruffliJ the lelatioiis ot Ru'Sia with other 
Powers III this (juartei, and notably wuth 
the ambitious State ol , . 

Jap.m, The-objei't at st.ake 
m these intrigues was the 
})repond(‘rance ol intluence 
in Korea. The CluiK'se 
Goveinment lavouied the 
colonisation ot Manchuria 
as lai as possible ; but the 
sii])pii'ssion of stiong bodies 
of b.indits, w'lio had (ol- 
lectc'd in the desei t(‘d bolder 
proviiK'es, piovecl a trouble- 1 
some task. The siu*ccsses 
of Jnjian in the w^ar of j 
i8()4-i8c) 5 with C’hina were : 
a serious check to Russian ‘ 
plans, and jaoved that the 
island kingdom of East Asia 
had taken its place among 
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the great J^owers ol the woild. Tin 
Russians now found themselves infeno: 
to the Ja])anpsc at sea, and they were 
alarmed by. an attenijit on the j)art 
ot their new iivals to sidze Southern 
Manchiiiia. A counterblow was soon 
delivered. By a treaty concluded with 
(lima on March 27th, i8()8, Russia 

occupied Port Arthur and Talienwan 
on the (hill of Pechili : and even before 
this treaty she had aleady exacted from 
(dima permission to construct a railway 
thuHigh Manchuria (September ()th, i8c)b), 
intended to join the great Trans-Siberian 
line then in ]irogi('-s. 

Then the sitii.ition was suddenly altered 
by the outbieak ot an anti-lonugn move¬ 
ment m ('lima, wIik h was .iimc‘d w’lth 
peculiar lorce against tlu' Russians, and 
Russia was dmcui tooicujiy M.mchuria in 
1 ()()(). Tilt' ultimate' leason which lorced 
the Russians to louncl off their k^.isf Siberian 
dominions by th(' absorption ol MaiKhuiia 
may t'asily be ( on)e( tinI'd , they knew 
that the Amui (ouniry was not adapti'd 
lor colonis.ition on a l.ngc' seaK', and gave 
the Russian power on the* Pacitii' no firm 
supj)ort, W’liiU' Mane buna w ould coiuplelc'ly 
mc'et tins 1 e'ejuire'iiu'nt Mort'ove'r, tli<‘ 
le'e-lree harbe)Ui ol Poi t Aithur wms ol 
little \ .ilue' to Russia so long 
as it w,is iK)t m tli(‘ assuied 
eommand ol the' hinterland 
.anel the ovi'rland e onnnuni- 
catiou'- with Sibe-iia. At the* same time 
inde'cd, the' pkin se'e'ius to h.ive' be'e'ii leu'iiK'd 
of shifting the Russian liontieis toiw.ird 
across the' steppe's u]> to ( hina ])iope'r : 
m othei w’ouls. c)l cle-tae lung Memgolia and 
East Tuike'stan trom ( hina. Russi.i has 


Russia’s 
Occupation of 
Manchuria 



SIBERIAN WATER-CART 


WINTER 








ON LAKE BAIKAL, ONE OF THE LARGEST FRESH WATER LAKES IN THE WORLD 
1 KTilcal Joo miles loiiK with an area of 1 l,.‘)no square miles, is one of the largest fresh water lakes m the world 
I'ts suiS IS 1 il'l a abo5;The sea. and its depth I lemarkable, 701 fathoms having been sounded The Siberian 
Railway runs round the lake at the southern end, and dm mg the war with Japan a railway was thrown across the ice. 


in Iff (Mil time's rt'pfatcdly loimi*<l allianct's 
witli till' Dalai-Lama In thi^ way the 
scim ’ jiolRy was <i(l()pte(1 in the t'cist and 
in the iuMit ot Central Asia 
Russia S Russia lollowcd in the west 

Policy in bui'dt'ls ot Atgtiail- 

SiUrift India; 

j)ohti(al and cronoinK superiority over 
Clnna is the naturat eonsequenee to whicti 
this policy should U'ad. \\ hile advaii- 
taf;eous tiontiers h.id heen thus won liy 
a stM'ies ot wars, the economic situation 
oi Siberia had jiassed tbrouj^h many 
phase's. Tile fust o('euihition had been 
effected by the ('ossaeks, who governed 
as lords^ among the IIypei boreans, 
exacted the tax knowai as the* yassi\k, 
and, without exactly outdoing Sjianish in 
cruelly, were the cause oi an extra¬ 
ordinary diminution in the population ; 
t'e(juent revolts ol the natives—for 


example, m 17.II m Kamchatka—hastened 
this result. 'Evt'ii alter aflairs had been 
nioio satislactorily organised, the shrink¬ 
age of the n.itive population eontimied. 
Patkaiiotf, who mad(' a searching investi¬ 
gation into the condition ol the litish- 
bstiaks calls attention to the low hirth- 
rate among the natives, wdneh in itself 
must, so soon as the rate of mortality 
increases, cause the numbers ot the mhabi- 
t.ints to become stationaiv or to shrink. 

Tlie diseases introduced by Europeans, 
especially smallpox and tvi>hus, have 
piodueed terrible and permanent gaps in 
^ the poiiulation. Still more 

disastious IS the effect of 

the Children 


from Siberia 


alcohol, not only from the 
degeneracy and vice which it 
brings with it, liiit '|icrliaiK still more 
because the drunken mothers neglect their 
children and let them die. Finally there 
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arc the ocononiie changes, such as the 
(iiiiiiniition of wild animals and conse¬ 
quent scaicenessof food, and the intrusion 
of Kiis^i.in ])easants into the Osti.ik coin- 
nnimti“s. So soon as the Kiissians aie in 
the nivijoiity. they make* us(* ol the evisting 
('oinnion land foi thiur own ad\antage, 
and a])pieMahlv reduce tht‘earnings o( the 
natives. 1'he const'quences ari' jiaupei isin, 
non-payment of taxes, and scaldoin lor 
d('l)tors and .ill these (aiusi's unkivourahly 



SIBERIAN HOME LIFE. ROCKING THE BABY 


affect the increase of the population. 
Nevertheless, decadence i^ not so rapid 
that w(‘ may not antuipate, under an 
amehoiation of the ('onditioiis, a change 
loi the better, since, on th(‘ whole, the 
Ostiaks have shown some capacity ot 
adaj'iling thems(*lv(‘s to the requirements 
of an advanced civilisation. The state of 
things existing among most of the tribes of 
North Siberia will be much the same. 

The Russians, apait from the ('ossacks 
who iioLired into Siberia, were still less 
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calculated to carry out a systematic 
colonisation and to settle m the zone 
•siiit.ible to agriculture Partly to remedy 
this disadvantage, partly on other 
grounds, it bec.ime customary by the 
middle ot the s(‘venteenth century to 
.send criminals to Siberia, as w(*ll as to 
iorce ]>risoners of wai, esjunallv Poles, to 
settle there. Th(‘ unruly and Cossack-hke 
fiMtiires of the national life in Silx'na 
weie still mort' accentuati'd by this, and 

_ for a long turn* healthy 

development was clu'cked. 
A second hmdi.mce was 
(he tendency of otfu'ials to 
ri'gard lh(‘ country as a 
niert' souict' ol jaofit to 
themselves, tor tlu* im- 
provi'iiUMit of whu'h no 
UK'aiis weie a\ ailable. 

It was not until the end 
ot the eighteenth centiny 
that th(' leloiined nu'thods 
of \\\‘st<‘in goveiniiK'nl 
were .ipplied (o negletted 
Silx'iia. I h(‘ settlement 
ot lu'e jxMsaiits. whudi h.nl 
lu'ciitiUHl lu'lou' was now 
I'Nunu'd on .i inoK' syste¬ 
matic basis, .ilthough it 
did not alw.iys niei'l with 
the anticipated succc'ss. 
I1u‘ ti.idi' loiite from 
(hin.i to Russia lan 
tlilOUgh till' /OIK* ot 
Sibc'iian civilisation, and a 
gieat jiart ol the settlc'is 
^Hiiid it more r(*rmiiH*i.i- 
tiv(* to dc'vote thcTUsehc's 
to tiad<’ 01 tlic* (allying 
industry th.m toch'ar the* 
loiests and cultivate the 
soil, suae the roving 
tradesman and carrit'r 
could better avoid the* ex¬ 
tortions'* ol the* olficials. 
The shoit ]H‘riod ol 
energetic reform inaugurat(*d liy Michael 
SpcMaii'.ky (i8iq-icS2i) did much to 
ameliorate tlu'se conditions. The mining 
industry, especially in the Alt.u district, 
where it was necKliul only , to levive the 
habits of the past and appeal to the 
traditions of the older civilisation, did 
much to revive the jirosperity of Siberia. 

How neglected, and, on the whole, un¬ 
explored, the greater jiart of Siberia never¬ 
theless remained may be gatheied from 
the tact that even m the agiicultural zone 








TOBOLSK AS IT WAS A VIEW FROM AN ENGRAVING MADE IN THE YEAR 


of Sil)(*iia iK'w sottloiiuMits often rcniciinrd ihv(S8 had a honcficial inHucnrc, and 

loi \i\us unknown to the oflnaals, until follow’ed on December Jisl, 1900, by the 

they w’eie (‘\('ntu.dlv di'^coven'd .and in- openin^t,^ ot the lirst '^ibeiian polyti'chnic. 

( hided in till'tax-p.ivin/^M'oiumnnity. The The hist school tor se( ondary studies in 

(ountiy has at last b(‘(‘n iuoh' lhoiou.t,dilv J^ist Silxaia was oj>cne(l in November, 

o})(‘n(‘d uj) throuf^h tlu* <le\ot('d eiierLW at X’ladiv’ostoc k. 

oi nianv s( leiitists. mainly (jernian '1 h(‘ 'klu* constiuction of the Trans-Siberian 
uit('llectu«d lile ol Siberi.i made veiy slow' Railway, wInch cornua ts the east with the 

prof^iaNs, allhoUL;h the ,L;ie<it number ol west, and also lor the hrst time f^uv'es a 

(.‘diK'ated. \iles had Its eit(.'( t 1 h(‘lound- piopei suppoilto the strong; position ol 

irif^ ol the rni\('!siivol 'I'oiusk m the year Russia on the Pai ific Ioiil" secured by 



TOBOLSK AS IT IS: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE MODERN TOWN 


Tobolsk, the chief town of Tobolsk Province, is on the Irtish river. Founded in I5K7, it has developed slowly, having: a 
population only just over 20,000. Its chief buildingrs are the kremlin, the cathedral, prisons, and the Yermak monument. 
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Th. f c-K r . . KUbblAN CRIMINALS TRANSPORTED TO SIBERIA 

now boon praoSVaboTshed fh? rsu7™yonrrSd'"Job'ollioZ p““‘? y®“”' >>"* 

odncatod men into S.bena, and them .nflnence on the dl^lopmU 

TYPES OF THE PEOPLE SENT TO SIBERIA FOR MANY GENERATIONS 
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I PRISONERS ON THE WAY TO EXILE | 

Siberia has been dotted with penal colonies since 165but there is, apparently, a disposition to abandon or modiiy 
the method of populating the country by settlements of criminals. The number of convicts sent is nearly 20,000 a year 

THE TRANSPORTATION OF RUSSIAN CRIMINALS TO SIBERIA 
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Making 
the Great 


a systematic orf^.iiusation ot the Amiii 
district, must 1 h‘ of \'ital irnjxiitance loi 
all j)eri()(Is ot the development of Siheiia. 
The beginning oi tin* railway was oidered 
by an Imperial Ukase on March 2()th, 
i8()i. Tlu“ line, which is more than 4,000 
miles long, starts from Chehabinsk on the 
southern Urals, and travelses Westein 
Sibeiia at about the titty-filth 
degree ot latitude, touclu's 
u Oin^k, Tomsk, and Krasno- 

ai way y^j^k, then takes a luaul to 
the south-east to Iikiitsk, coasts th{‘ lak<.‘ 
ot Baikal, passes di.igonally a( loss 'J'rans- 
baikaha, then inns on tlu* left bank ot the 
Amui dovv’u sti('am as lai <is Khab.iiov’sk, 
turning vvestuaid to \d.i(hv’(^sto( k IVnd- 
ing tht‘ (Mitiit‘ c(un})l(‘lion ol the line, lh(' 
sections alieady m ('xistencx' aie ('onnec tcsl 
by steamboat sei V K es on Lake Baikal and 
the Amin. J'his great uikUm taking has lu'en 
supplenitmtc'd bv the Eastern ('hnu‘s(* Rail¬ 
way, which st.irts tiomthe upper watcas ol 
th(‘ Amui, tiav'eises Mari('huna, <nid 
e\t(‘nds to Bolt Aithui and Taluaivv’an 
Till' constriK'tion ot the lailroad has Ix'eii 
begun simnltaiK'oiislv at various ]*oints, 
among otheis trom Madiv’ostock on the 
PcK itic, vvheie th(‘ pres('nt Ivinperoi, 
Nicdiolas 11 . then lien to the* thioiK*, 
turned tin* fust sod on May i()th, iS()i 
At the b('ginniiig ot i() 02 , as the ditti- 
cult sc^ction round th(‘ southein sluue ot 
Lake Baik<il had lu'en coiniih'ted in i()OT 
the ])erman{*nt way ol the gigantic' undei- 
taking was roughly ready. 

Towaid the end ol the nineteenth 
centuiv' the ('oloiiisation ol Siberni with 
tree Russian nnniigrants made im¬ 
mense stiides, a it'siilt inducetly due to 
the extraordinai y increase ot the ])opu- 
lation in the* oncc' spaisely inhabited 
('ontinent of Eurojiean Russia. Ihe be¬ 
ginning ot the lailwav' had a stimulating 
effect, since it was then j)Ossii)le to exjxnt 
agricultural jirodiu'c on a larger scale, 
as the western section oi the line travelsed 
A Great fertile b’ac'k-earth ri'gion. 

, ,, , In 1800 the Euroiiean poiiula- 

Influx of . 1 L \ i 1 

^ - . tion ot Sil)eria amounted 

colonists million. The 

slow rati^ of growth m tlu* fust halt 
of the nineteenth century was somewhat 
quickened alter i8()i, thi' year ot the 
abohtimi of serfdom, and then inn eased 
its pace rapidly. E'lom i8()o to t88o the 
number of fiee immigrants amounted to 
110,000 ; between i88(j-i8r)2, 41)7,000 

new colonists settled then*, and between 
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i8()2 i8{i() a million ])ersons or more 
semght homes in Siberia. 'I'he first rail- 
nxid (Pei m-lvkaterinbmg-Tiumen), w'hich 
crossed the Ural in the yi'.ir 1881, j)ro- 
duced a great iiitlux ol colonists. A 
law has been in loicc* since i88() which 
guaiantees to (‘Vc'i y man who immi- 
gratt‘s, with ptTiuission ol the (iov'ern- 
meiif, fifteen dcssui/uics, or about forty 
acies, ot land as his own, three years' 
exemption from taxation, .ind nine years' 
exemption Iroin military serviix* Even 
more advantageous terms aie otteusl to 
imnugiants in the piovmci's on tlu* 
Amur and the Pacific. .Most settlcMiienls 
sjM'ing uj) natiu.illy along tlu* i.nlvvay 
iiiuk'i* tlu' diK'ition ol the* vSibeiiaii Rail¬ 
road ('omnuttee, vvIik h at the* sdiue 
tune builds churclu'^ and st'hools and 
promoliN in evaa v vvay the mtt'iests ol 
the colonists 'I'lu' use ol the vcaterw'avs 
has, hovv(‘V('i, not Ixeii negl(‘( ted , loi 
(‘xam])le, tin' fleet ol steameis on the 
01)1 inciea^id m the' yeais 1880 i8()8 
trom j,7 to iJe) v’(*ss( Is d nils .1 move¬ 
ment Is v'l'-d'k' c»n (‘veiv’ side wi)"]i, m 
sj)itc oi all i o sihle uvei'-c-s canii'd I ut 
excM'c ISC' a ])ioioand mlluenec' 


Procc!;sions 


on till' tiui.re of Noi tlua n Asia 


and i!iehrc'( ilv on tliat ol 


of Hope 
and Despair 

V K llVl< 

tamly not bc' sjiaied j lavc* eionoiiiie' 
crises. It is alrctidv'( 1 ',11 that the woik 
ot ('olonnat ion has be*, n (.niu'd out 
])iem.iturelv .ind in unsuil.il''e‘ n'gioiis. 
\\ hil(‘ masses ot }).iu|)ei t‘imgi<iiits coii- 
tmuallv stie.iin into Siln*rn lio.n tlu* 
lanmu'-stne ken dislrK ts ot Ru-sia, tluv 
aie .ilieadv met by another sircxim ol 
starving and disilliisioiu'd waiiielereis who 
.lie returning to tlu'ir old s(»il. Pn*sId('■^ 
.dl this, agriculture in Sibeiia, vvhethe'i 
])ractised near the Arctie' liontiei, m the 
old loivst ari'a, 01 m tlu' ste])pe'disti ict^, 
is IhK'atemxl more than elsewheie l)y the' 
s(*\aTity of the climate ^Ivveii the* e olomst- 
ot thi' Amui distrie t h.id to (oiitend with 
unex])e('ted difficulties, 

Theie is a])])ari'ntly a wish to aliandon 
the v-ery duluous method ot ])opukit ng 
the country i)y settlements ot eiumnals 
or political sus])ects. In the ve.u* i8()() 
Tsar Nuiiolas 11 . invited a coimmssion 
to give an opinion as to the advdsabihty 
ol diseontimiing transpoitation to Siberia. 

This is the beginning ol the end ot a 
jiractice which has given an unlortunate 
aspect to the character of Siberian coloni¬ 
sation and of the newdy created national 




A CARAVAN OF YAKUTS IN THE SOLITUDES OF THE LOWER LENA RIVER 


lilc. Tlu‘ ('usloin oi ])()litical 

olicndors out of Russia lo Siboiia has 
obtaim'd lioin an caily jUTiod , tbo first 
aullu'ntK' case daU*s lioni Hie 

lountry iias Ih'i'ii dotli'd with ])onal 
colonics ot ordmarv ciinimals since ib^ j ; 
bill by tlu' side' oi thc'sc a large number ot 
caI )al )lc and 1111 c' 11 igcn t lut'u, w ho had inc'rcly 
beconu' inconvcrncnt to the' riovernment, 
nav(' been at all tunes removc-d tothcFai 
ICasl. 'rile* lurllu'r di^stinies of the exile's 
eonee'iiK'd nobody , the imijority probably 
bed tlu'ie. ()tlie*is,on the contrary, fur- 
ihere'd tlie* i^aiise' oi ei\ihsation by tlu'ir 
e'lforts to obtain nu'ans of subsisteiu'c lor 
thenise'Ke's , exiles gave the lust un]>etus to 
the iniiung industiyin the Altai le'gion. 
ft was not until 1754 that regulations 


were made as to the' settleme'iit and 
e'lnployinent ot the e-xile's by which two 
(l.isst's were ehstinginshe'd--namely, the* 
('iiminals tondt'inneel to hard labour and 
the deiiorted colonists. In the* ninett'enth 
ce'Titury the Decabi 1st rebellion oi the 
l\)hsh insurrections ot 1840-2 and i8<)j, 
and the Nihilist niove'inent, bi ought again a 
large number ol educated men to Siberia. 
It IS difficult to estimate the influence oi 
the exiles on the development ot Siberia , 
in any case' it would be wrong to desc'ribe' 
It merely as untavoiirable The abolition, 
moivover, of the transportation laws, whie li 
we'ie most disastrous jK'ihaps lor Russia 
itself, will inaugurate lor Siberia as well 
as for Russia an era ol e'conomic moial 
and spiritual improvement. 
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ONE OF THE WORLDS MOST BEAUTIFUL HARBOURS VIEW OF VLADIVOSTOCK, SIBERIA S ONE GREAT SEAPORT 

Vladivostock is the capital of the Viceroyalty of Russia s Empire in Eastern Asia, and her chief naval port on the Pacific It has a population of nearly thirty thousand. 









SIBERIA IN OUR OWN TIME 

THE INEXHAUSTIBLE TREASURE-HOUSE OF THE WORLD 

BY DR. E. J. DILLON 


CIHEKIA, long rc])ulocl to tx* the most 
^ I>uncn and (losolatt* region ol the globe 
like till' UnshajK'n L<uul ()♦ \ou‘ on tlu- 
edge ol eviMlasting night - is now (oining 
to be regardial as the lutiiK' gianaiy ol 
luirope, and llu' in(‘\h<instd))(‘ treasine- 
]ions(‘ ol th(‘ woild—a eonntiy <>1 nntold, 
bnned vvcaltli, \\.itched o\ei by inonstcas 
as tornndable a'- the* witcdi-hnntiess l^riino 
and her mad hounds who one e stood gnaid 
ov’er the (lolden Meece. 

And loi this r.idic'al clungc* ol view 
thcae arc' nndoubtc'dly uc'ighty gionnds. 
In the hist place*, not onlv is the agii* 
cnltuicd yield ol Sib(‘ij<i giachudlv ni- 
c'rc'asing, but e\ en the /one ol hind thc’ic* 
(a]>able ol bc'ing tillc‘d with jirotit is c‘\- 
teiiding to (list I lets whicdi \sc*rc* hithc‘rto 
dc'c'inc'd ntleih niisnitc'd tor c iilti\.ition. 
Thus, (uiionslv c'liough. this bc‘lt <ihc‘ady 
ineludc’s cel tain di-«tiicts ol Yakutsk -tin* 
( oldc-st tiaetol tc‘i 1 itoi \ on oui 
plaiirt, whc'ic', at \ c*ikho\ansk. 


Wonder 
of Siberia's 
Winter 


the incaii \eaily tc‘in])c‘iatuic' 
Is but IJ J F , while* that 
ol the* eoldc’st day leeorde-d was - »SS b F. 
In winter the*re‘ inc'ieinv lu‘(*/e*s so 
thoroughly that it ran be* loige'd like* 
non, iron be*eomc*s so buttle that it maybe 
shivc'ivd to tiagmeuits by a blow, moist 
timber is as hard and lesi^tmg as granite, 
and only veiv cliy wood is capable* ol 
being s})ht. 

In Siberia wheat and oats, l)uttc*i, 
cheese, eggs, and hone*y are now produced 
in such (plantitu*s that an increasingly 
huge sin plus leinams lor exportation. 
Hut the main grounds ioi the hopes now' 
entertaincxl ol tlu; luture ot Siberia 
are siijijihed by the imneial resources ol 
the country, which, w'h(*n lailway com¬ 
munications are im})roved and capital F 
invested, will probably one day attract a 
vast population ol tortune-hunters and 
city builders, who, by developing the 
W’ealth of the various provinces, may 


inaugurate* a new era in Kussniii history. 
As y(*t, despite* the lact that Rusmu is the 
laigi'st gohl-pioducmg country ot the Old 
Woild, the imnc'ials she jiossesse*- may be 
s.iid to have* be*e*n woiked bare*ly enough 
to w'ariant a firm be‘hef m th(*ir existence, 
a behel which is aiujily conlirmeel by the 
amazing stones occasionally told ot the 
^ , disceivervol gold, of emeralds, 

„ , , m iiink topazes, m the* course 

^ ot d biisk mornings walk. 

hoiemost aineing tlu* minerals 
w'hie'h Rushans not unieason.ihly regard as 
the* seiuie e ot the‘ir e oiintry’s tiituie wealth 
aie gold, in ve'iiis and .dhivial mmt‘s, non, 
w'hich m the* Altai le'gion is loimd almost 
side* 1 )V side* with exe'e'lleiit c'oking coal, 
mangane*ve* (o)>])e*i, platinum emeralds, 
lopa/es, asluNtos. (d.mlx'i’s salt, rock 
salt and in .ill pieihaliility najihtha w'ells. 

1 lu'se tae-ts, now w'ldedy known, arc 
.iwakemng among West Euiopcans and 
Amei leans a ke‘e*n and t>rae tu'al interest 
in the (le*\elopment of Siberia. Thus, 
since* the* close ot the* Russo-)ajianese 
Wai a maike*el temdency has been evinced 
hy English-speaking ea|)itahsts to iisk 
in biheiiaii mine*s the* moiu*y w’hich, unlike 
the (ie*imans and the French, they per¬ 
sistently decline to invt*st m regular and 
hiciative mielerlakings in Russia Proper. 
Hut one ot the most stiikmg proofs of the 
strong laith cherished in Siberia’s future 
w'as afforded by the tem[)ting offer re- 
p cently made to the Tsar’s 
Faith in*^ (Government by a sj'iidicate, at 
V * flit.* head of which was an enter- 
prising American, Mr. Loicq de 
Lobel. This gentleman undertook to build 
a lailw'ay from Kansk, at the extremity 
of the West Siberian section of the 
line, to Alaska, wdiich would cross the 
Heimg Straits by means of a tunnel 
38 miles long. And such firm believers 
m the mineral wealth of Siberia were the 
membeis of this syndicate that they were 
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willing to dispense with a State guarantee 
and to recoup themselves by exploiting 
the land traversed by the railway, of which 
they demanded a strip for themselves 
eighteen miles wide on alternate sides. 
Thus, at the end of each strip on either 
side, the State could, if it liked, exploit 
a strip of equal extent. This condition 
was proposed by (kuier.il Boldyreff, and 
accepted by the syndicate. They also 
unhesitatingly accepted all the checks 
and restrictions laid down by the Impiaial 
Commission, whicdi examined their pro- 
])osal from the point ot view of the national 
interests involved. They consented to 
deposit 1,000,000 roubles as a guarantee 
that the work would be duly begun, 
to lodge one-hall of the estimated cost oi 
each section ol th(‘ railway belon^ beguuung 
it, and to deliver uj) to the Tieasuiy, in 
return for comjxmsatiou at a tixed rate, 
all the gold they might obtain. 

The railway, which was to b(‘ built 
by Russian workmen, oi materials at 
least oiu‘-f()urth ol which would Ik‘ sup¬ 
plied by native firms, was to be('oine the 
jM'operty of the St.ite alter the lapse ol 
ninety years. J^ut although the Imperial 
('ommission wt‘lct>med tlii' scheme, it was 
re|ected by the C'oiincil ot Ministeis 
on grounds denv’cd from considerations 
which wti'c, lor the most part, admittedh 
extrinsic. Possibly th<* uonder-woi king 
taith thus manilested was W(‘ll lounded. 
Still, it was but faith. Hut (‘ven were it 
certain knowledge it w'ould not have 
extended to all tlie factors ol the ])roblem 
of profit and loss. Considerable scoj>e 
would have still been kdt for the un¬ 
known, tor the conditions of laboui, 
the character ot the w'oik, and the cost 
of prodiK tion are so ditfiMi'iit m Siberia 
from W'hat they are in the West, and 
likewise so fluctuating, that m all such 
cases one must generally make allowance 
for ont* or more elermmts unknown. In 
time, wlien a settled and civilised popula¬ 
tion has substituted iair and permanent 
for hard and arbitrary conditions, and 
when communications with the ])orts 
of the Baltic and the Pacific have become 
easy and rapid, the economic possibilities 
of Siberia will be traiisiormed into pleasant 
realities. Meanwhile, one would do well 
to bear in mind the important fact that 
over against every natural advantage there 
stands a natural or an artificial drawback, 
which sensibly lessens or wholly neutra¬ 
lises it. 
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vSibcria—which ])n)l)ably takcN its name 
from the Mongolian word “shiber,” or 
forest—extends over 4,(S()o,()oo square 
mil(‘s, or, sav one-fourth of all Asia, one 
and a hall times Europe, or twenty-five 
times fiermany. 11 is abundantly wintered, 
j)Ossessing 27,84’, miles ot navigabh’ 
streams alone. It is divided into two 
halves—an* eastern and a western—by 
the Yenissei, which is 2,820 miles long, 
one of the greati'st rivers of Asia. 

Taking its use m Mongolia, the Yenissei 
rolls rajndly oiuvards through tlu‘ Sayan 


Mountains, swelled by tributaries, until at 
last it becomes a jirominent feature 111 a 
wild and sublime landscajie, composed ot 
steep hills, bare crags, mountainous forest- 
tangles, snow-led roaring torrents, and 
loud-sounding cataracts. Here the Yenis¬ 
sei tears along with a speed of 45 miU’s 
an hour, and lor hundreds of miles 
there is no sight or sound to remind one 
of the presence of man, excejit at long 
intervals a few squalid huts raised by 
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j)()\city-stricken fishermen. The western 
hall ol vSiberia at a n'latively recent jieiiod 
iornu’d the bottom ol a mighty oc(‘an, 
and theieioie dilit'rs considerably irom 
the eastern hall, which w'as thcai jiart of 
the old continent. This ocean, cutting into 
Asia from the north, extc'iided as lar a,s 
the plains, wilde the Aral and the ('aspian 
Seas still lemam to coimiK'niorate its 
existence Betwcuai the iiv(‘is 9 'obol and 
lighi/ theie is a nariovv and relatively low 
watershed where in ancu'iit tiinis the 
waters ol tlu' An tic Occmti w^i're (onnc'cted 
w'lth those ot the Mediter- 
laiu'aii ScM. During the 
s.ime ])eriod th(' ixistern half 
ol Sibi'i'ia undi'rwent lewvr 
(‘hangc's than tlu* wx'sti'in, lor 
even the* Ikiiktd was thi'ii, as 
it is now, a vast lake*, with 
light-grt'i'u vv.iter ol such 
tiaiispau'iuw that its lockv 
l)t‘d. (oveicd with {>laiits and 
looking like* a loiesl, may be 
eleail\ st (*11 al a di'pth ol 
42 l(‘el. 

A (ountrv (‘(|ii.d 111 au'.i to 
oiu*-loiii 111 ol I he c out iiH'iit ol 
Asia must net I'ssai il\ show 
gie.it v.ii letv m soil, ( lunate, 
lemjx'ialure, and (onligm.i- 
tion. 'fhus, in the soulhi*in 
p.irts ol ilie Ainui basin, tlu* 
viiii* glows and tlourishes ; 
oil tlu* iiorth-wi'stern slu]x*s 
ol the "S'ablonoi moimtam- 
laiigi* llu'K' au* di'iisc* lor{*sts 
ol 11‘dai , on tlu* s()uth-('ast(*rn 
suit* .ire woods ol ])in(\ hr, 
po])lar. and Innh. In June 
and July the meadows .lu* 
studdc'd with gaily-eolonn*d 
.iiul uniisually l.irge tloweis, 
loiimng a rich i arjiet that 
chaims^tlu* eye* and offering 
tlu* honey-seekmg bees huge 
quantitu*sol ni'ct.ir. Furtlu'i* 
on, 111 Yakutsk, the land is 
])e*rpetually troze'ii tlirc'e 01 lour feet be¬ 
low^ the siirlaea*, m sjiile ol the* surnmeM* 
teanperature ol 104" F. The* mountainous 
country traversed by 'flu* Aldan range of 
the Yablonoi Mountains along the western 
coast ot the Sea of Okhotsk—consisting 
ot bare hills, stec]) pn*e ij)icc*s, dee*]) e hasms, 
W'lth here and there a stre*ak ot iiurcst 
snow—has been ajitly hken(*d to a desolate 
landsc'ape on the surface* ol the moon as 
s<*en through a jiowe'rlul tele*sco])e. 



A UNIQUE FEATURE OF THE SIBERIAN RAILWAY 
The interior of the chuich-car which tiavels on the line 











THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS WAITING FOR TICKETS ON THE TRANS-SIBE 


Kam('licitka, loo llu* Lnid ol \ol(\ino(‘s, 
j)ossrssc*^ a pliy^KJ^noiiiy \\liKh is eiitirc-ly 
its own d wcntv-si\ c'vtincl .ind twelve 
.K'tivt* volcanoes use lioin the sinliue 
holt n|)ii.L,dit. (\i])j)C'd with snow, and 
shaped like sn/^ai-loa\c's they towel cdolt, 
ahov’e a v'c'i itahlc* ocean ot ^;ie\ ino^s lh.it 
spreads awM\ to the* tai-ott skv-hne*. 
without a iis(' c)i .1 tall in the c ndlc'ss 
plain It is tiie enihodinu'nt ol sempitern.d 
sainc‘nc*ss amid unhrokc n silence. All the* 
noithc-in e\tu>nn1\ ot SilxMia skntin.i’ lhc‘ 
Polar ScM IS one' ^uat dc'solatc- tiinch.i 
a hniitless tiac'kless oc e.in-hke sj»aca*. In 
summer it is c hc'cpic'ied with siUmt kikes 
.md w,itei-tilled hollows -miriois stic'wn 


o\(‘r a hioad evpanse ot eaipet w'hosc 
colom-s(.li(‘nu‘ is made' up ot tlie yellowy 
white, .ind chill i4ic‘c‘n ot mosses, lichens, 
and gr.isses. Mound-hkc‘ hills ris(‘ at {^real 
intervals above' the* chaotic tangle ot waten* 
.md land, hut nowhere* is thene a trc'e or a 
shrill) In vvinlc'r the* tiiridia is a boundless 
I (lain ol iinsiilhed snow, \’c‘iled m rnourntul 
twilight. (1 ad Ic'd in eternal silence. Neither 
woicl ot man noi song ot buds nor the 
chiiiiiping ol insects tells ol animal lite. 
Only the c*K’inc*nts run not tiom time to 
time*, wlu'ii a V loK'iit boorann—an Aictic' 
storm-wind -i.list's the snow in clouds and 
sw'c'eps It hithc'r and tliitlu'r with pretet- 
n.ituial w.tiling .ind howling Tanth, thc're 
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are extensive j:>laiiis like the boggy water¬ 
shed between the Irtish and the Obi, in 
which air, earth, and water commingle in a 
shapeless mass. This Vassyiigan morass 
IS a tangle of vegetation and water, inter¬ 
sected with stri])s of dry land and forest- 
clad hills, lirs, shrubs, grasses, and moving 
sands. Above the hilltojis tower larches 
and cedars, and on all sides 


Variety of 
Landscape 
and Climate 


the suriace of glassy, stagnant 
watcMN are seen, here limpid 
and translucent, there coated 
with a film of light-green vegetation. 
And the climate is as varied as the 
landscape. Diyness and coldness, how- 
t‘vei, are its general c'haracteristics in 
vvintei, extreme heat, otteii accompanied 
with danij), in siimmtM', and the transitions 
from out* to thi‘ other are sudden As a 
rule, the cold nu reases as one moves from 
wf'st to east and Iroin south to north, but 
the climate depends laigely upon the 
Arctic Ocean, to the action of which Stbeiia 
IS absolutely exposed, while shut out on 
the other three sides from all moderating 
intliKMices, 

Yet It IS not on the shoies of the 
Polar Sea that the ^'oldest ]>laces are 
situ.ited, but more to the south: and 
for this leaxm. In winter the cuidhng 
sea-wands that swc'cp tlie East Siberian 
tundras are fiaught wath a ccTtain amount 
of moist me Xow’, the atmospheiic layeis, 
some colder, otluas warmei, mingle with 
each other m the opcai tundras and laise 
th(‘ teinjierature On the othei hand, mcae 
to the south, m the mountainous regions 
intersected by broad vallevs, tht' waini''' 
atmosphcaac layers,being lighter,rise higlua 
to the summits, whereas the colder and 
heavier descend to the valleys, where the 
cold becoiTK's more intense. Hence, geiiei- 
ally sjieakmg, in wintca the 
higher the lull-tops the w\armer 
the tem})erature as comixired 
with that of the ])lain below. 
That IS why, in EastcTU Siberia, the 
wc'.ither m winter is so often serene, cold, 
calm, and dry 

The following table* of the mc^an tem- 
jieraturcN in degrees Fahrenheit in January 
and June of four places m the clircction 
from west to east will cemvey an idea of 
the rigour of the winter : 


Rigour 
of the 
Winter 


J.ninary J»nie 

Beiv/off . — loO 1 6i 34 

Turukhansk .. .. — iS7<) 1-59 54 

Yakutsk . — 45 ‘94 .. 4062 

Vcrklioyansk —4944 ,, 459 

OqO 


The highest and lowest recorded tem¬ 
peratures for the last three towns are 
these : 

Cold Hc'at 


Turukhansk 
Yakutsk 
Verkhov, msk 


.. -752S 

.. -770S 

.. - 88 78 


49086 
., 4101 66 

487 44 


In the jiiovincx' ot Vakufsk, and m 
other ])arts ot Sibc'ria as well, the winters 
are intensely rigoious, but calm, even, 
diy and clear, and therefoic* very healthy. 
Day and night are ecjuallv cold. When 
tires are lighted the flame lies close to the 
W 4 )od, as though it feared to use : every 
lootsto]) IS heard at a long distanc'c*; 
mighty tiec*s of the* virgin forest hiiist watli 
a tcTrihc exjilosion, and the c'arth ciacks 
wnth a boom as ol a j)U‘ce of hcMvy 01 d- 
nanc'e and foinis a broad fissure'. The 
flees are motionlc'ss. Atlnvart the* clear 
ancl cloudless atmosphc*re the* moon and 
stars shine wath c'xti aoi dinai \ brilliance, 
but the faint gleiims of the* ])allid sun aie 
cjuickh sw-allowc'd up bv the* long blac'k 
night The snow' l.dls m iiiu* cloud-hkc* 
pcnvclc'i from a c loudh’ss sk\, and flic 
moonlit air is spangic'd with its Iw'iuklmg 
]).u tick's. Sometimc's night is 
on er u ti aiistiguu'd by I he* lustrous a lul 
a mvstei loiis Xoi them Light, 

andi^ight lesc'inblc's'thc' 

neryc 11 (Ic* ol a c onfkigi ation and, giMclually 
soltening m tone*, throws off sheave's ol 
rays that ch.irigc' in huc' tioin jiale gieen 
ancl c'lc'ctiic blue into bright U'd and vioU't 
11langlc's, while* a flood ol tc'udei lambow 
colours kc'c‘p> coming and going, ia))Kllv 
biingmg forth suU', and moons that ^limc* 
and fade* and \ am A) 

Along ihe highc'i stietches of the* River 
Lena ami to ihc* noith of \k'rkhc)vansk, 
night continues lor sixtv revolutions ol 
the eaith. and m summer clay abiclc*s 
loi the span of •.ixty-live. When the frost 
on clc'ai nights is c*^)c*c'ially mtc*nse, the 
raic* travalid lancies his (*ar can chstm- 
gui'-h a solt, continuous lustle c'ommg 
from no definite |)lace, which the Y.ikuts 
tell him is the wdiispenng ot the stars. 

In the jirovmces of Yakutsk and J'lans- 
baikaha, the Altai region, ancl the* distric t 
of Minusinsk, the climate is remaikably 
healthy, lung diseasc*s m jiartic iilar being 
uiK'ommonly rare. Hut the Amur terri¬ 
tory, Kamchatka and the country by 
the Sea ol Okhotsk, hava* and deserve a 
reputation for extreme* insalubrity owdng 
to their humidity in summer, the dry cold 
of winter, and to the sudden transitions 





Tomsk with a oopulatiou ^5f from 60,()(»0 to 70,000, is the chief town of Tomsk Province. A branch railway, 
54 miles long, links it with the Siberian Railway at Taiga. The town is :ioo years old, and the top picture on 
this oaee shows it in the early days of its development The centre picture shows the town to-day, with 
a smaller separate view of the cathedral; and at the bottom of the page is the great university, opened in IhSs. 

TOMSK, THE GREAT UNIVERSITY TOWN OF MODERN SIBERIA 
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Irom one extreme to another. Tlie hard 
Irozen earth, refusing to absorb the 
spring waters ot tliawing snow, con¬ 
tributes to form those numerous lakes 
which the Yakuts term “ tlie blue eyes 
ot the steppe,” and of which they say that 
they are ecjual m number to the stars ot 
heaven. And yet these lak(‘s, and the 
rivers, too, are slowly drying 

up. J.ake ('hanv, f<>i inslaticv. 

Eyes of ^ 

.. once a vast inland sea, is now a 

the Steppe . ,, i i t o 

grou])oi smaller lakes. In ivSjo 

Lakes Chany, Sumy, Moloki, and Abvsh- 
kan coverecl an area ot i,b2o scjiiare 
miles; sixty V(mis later, in 1880, the 
area was re(iu('('d to 1,^20. In the Semi- 
palatinsk territory Korakovskovc Lak(‘ is 
remarkable lor its jx‘i fe('tlv loseate hue 
and its pretty setting 111 a trame tormed 
by the gieiuiish \ellow stejipe with .1 
narrow border ot white shimmeiing salt. 
In the Baraba Steppe, neai Kainsk, lies 
Lake Lslvantsi‘v, willi .1 surtace whit(‘ 
as milk, and waters which ai<‘ s.iid to 
cure mal<idie> ot tlu* digi'stive organs 
Lake Shiia, in th(‘ jirovince ot Yeniss(‘i, 
enjoys and seems yearlv to justity a 
re])utation toi healing 1 h(Miinatisni and 
cutaneous dist)rd(Ms which Royat, Kieu/- 
nach, 01 Ai\-!es-Bains might envy. 

And these' maivellous c uiative ])ropei 
are enhanced by a mysterious trail which is 
still iiiK'Xpl.lined. From time to time, on 
a (aim, windless da\, its w'ate'is begin to 
curl, roughen, and Toll as though tunow(‘d 
by violent gusts ot wind In Tiansbaikaha 
alone there are more than 120 medicinal 
wateis alre.idy known, but very iew' ot 
them can accommodate patients. In oiK* 
ot the wildest spots, amid ciags hidden 
with vegetation, twenty hot and cold 
mineral springs, some of the tornier 
with a tem])erature ot ijC F\, render 
Tiirkmsk (X'k'brated. 'I'he Karghiiisk 
s])ring consists ot w^atei so hot that 
meat has been boik'd m it. In the 
Nerschinsk distiat the number oi 
Value of spiings is enoi moils. 

*1. I Among the lic'st knowai are 

the Mineral ,1 tV ^ 1 11 

« . the Darasunsk waters, which 

springs 

gestion, to soothe the nerves, and 
to heal chronic rheumatism. They 
are saturati'd with carbonic acid gas 
to such a (U'gree that in wnnter tiu' 
w^ater ])oured into a glass contimu's toi 
long to hiss and spaikle, and it is im- 
jiossiblc to drink more than one glass at 
ci time. But even this watei is outchme 


by the llrumsk source, the gas. of which 
bursts the bottles and knocks out the 
bottom ot the vats into which it is ])oured. 
()1 the healing ('ffeids ot these and other 
spriiigs geiuime wonders aie narrated by 
the aw('stiuck n.itives. In most cases 
the patients are obliged to endure gi(\at 
privations in order to take the cure, tor 
only a very iew ot these jilaces have inns 
or habitable huts in the neighboiiihood. 

In the great jirimeval foii'sts, know'u as 
the taiga, theie are no grassi's, no insects, 
no birds, and hardly anv aimn.ils, lor the 
giound is {'oveied with the remains ol 
rotting tn't's and decomposed debris 
In the fou'sts ol Yakutsk the ]un(‘- 
marten and tlu' scjuirri'l ('k(‘ out a ])iece- 
nous ('xisti'iK ('. but throughout Northc'in 
Sibeiia till' i('w animals that in thi' 

nortlu'rn inngU^s dining suinmer aie 
usually ('oiua'iitiatt'd on the banks ol 
riveis and the shoies ot laki's. In winti'i 
every living cii'atuii' shrinks troin the 
panilvsing liost Haies buiy tlu‘mselve> 
in till' snow , the ha/('l-li(’ns, the giousi', 
till' heath-poiit^, hii\ ing s.ited themst*lves 
w'lth the ollslioots ol the willow’ and llu' 
In the hindi, ^woop swiltly b.i( k to 

„ . , the snow .ind biniow m it 

Primeval 

Forests 1 ai e spoi tsin.in soinid lines 

(oiiK's a('ross a biow’u beai or 
wild leindeei, though tht* lalti'i is disap¬ 
pearing, .is th(' sca-(ow, which still i‘\ist('d 
111 the i'ight(‘enth ('I'litin \ , ha^ disa])j)('an'd. 

In suinmi'r, a belt ol the lou'sts and 
tiindias Is mh'stt'd with nndgi's, w'hich by 
crowding into tlii' mouth, no-^tiils, and 
lungs oi an ox can i hoki' out his hh' 
This insect which soldom vanelu''. until 
the hist snow to\’eis the giound, is a 
\eiitable s('ourgi‘ m tlu' ('ountry of the 
Amur. The gadlly, too, is so n ksomi' and 
untiiingth.it he somi'tiini's diives big 
animals mad .Anothei scouigi' ol the 
countiy Is the iornH*ating locust, winch 
lieipients the soutlu'rn distiicts ol the 
Amur basin The useiul aniin.ils, such as 
the elk, the bi'avei, the marten, are 
disappearing, winle the harmful beasts and 
ins(*( ts—wolves, gadlhi's, locusts - show a 
marked iendt'ucy to increase and multiply. 
A similar enormous advantage which tares 
and weeds manliest over cereals, the 
giowth ol which tlii'y hinder, is' among the 
most serious dilTiculties wuth which the 
husbandman m Siberia is conironti'd. It 
IS probably also the most lormidable barrier 
to successtul colonisation yet encountered 
by the Russian (iovernment. 




MODERN RELIGIOUS PROCESSION IN THE GREAT SIBERIAN CITY OF TOMSK 
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Of the six million inhabitants of 
Siberia, about three-fourths are Rus¬ 
sians, whose influence on the various 
aborigines cannot, on the whole, l^e 
described as beneficent. In the north 
and north-east more particularly the 
once powerful tribes are impoverished 
and crippled by debts which they 
. were torced to contract. 
ThcKussiitn preserving their own 

Impressoft 
.heN.t.ves 

th(‘ir masteiN. 1 'lie Ostiaks are dying 
out. The aborigines of Turukhansk are 
helots in the hands of Russian fish 
dealers. The souls and bodies of the 
Timgusiaiis of the Yenissei Province are 
being eaten by horrible diseases, spiritual 
and physical, whu h th('y have contracted 
from the ('hristian new-comers. In the 
Yenissei Province tlie niiniber of Ostiaks 
has decn^ased by 48 pei cemt. ; in the 
jirovince of Tobolsk the Vogules and the 
Tartars are disappcMiing ])erceptibly. But 
the Yakuts, hai<ly tribesmen who often 
live on putrid fish and, in lum of kissing, 
carefully smell the boclu‘s ot those who are 
near and dear to th('m • the Buriats, 
who still giavitate tow.iids Shamanism 
.nid stand 111 awe ot all mountain summits ; 
and the Kirghizes, who, Ixaiig Mohamme¬ 
dans, abstain from alcoholic liquors, seem 
to incn*ase and multiplv. Of the Kamasin- 
lans and Karagasses, who w’andeied about 
the districts of Kansk and Nishneiidiiisk, 
lewer than a thousand survive; wink' 
many tribes of th(‘ north-east—as, lor 
mstance, the Omoks and Aiintsey are 
wholly extinct. In time the vast stietdies 
of w’lid country m the north and north¬ 
east w^hich WTie inhabited only by these 
hardy peojiles wall be desolate and devoid 
of human beings. 

But the Russians have taken as w’ell as 
given, and some of the worst qualities of 
the aborigines have left their abiding mi- 
})ress on the settlers, wdio, having es( aped 
the* evils of serfdom, w'ere 

e a ivc more independent and 

mpress on manly than then brethren in 
Russia Proper. The Russian 
settler m Silieria is now'^ become coarse, 
almost savage, avid ot gam, cunning, dis¬ 
trustful , and reserved. Having adopted the 
mode of jirotection against cold in vogue 
among the natives, many of them also ac¬ 
customed themselves to their food. Hence 
many Russians eat frozen fish, frozen rein¬ 
deer, frozen marrow, and frozen raw kid¬ 


The Native 
Impress on 
the Russians 


neys. Intermarriages also contributed to 
draw the Russians still nearer to the primi¬ 
tive races among whom their lives are 
being spent. As a rcNult the very type was 
modified, the language underwent many 
changes, and certain aljihabetical sounds 
have been altered or dropped. The Rus¬ 
sian population of the Verkholeiisk dis¬ 
trict eat half-raw meat, belie.ve^ firmly in 
Shamanism, refer cases ot illness to the 
Buriat medicine-man, and piously keep 
idols m the lofts of their houses. I^iissians 
along the Lena speak excellent Yakut 
and very bad Russian. The Russian 
Cossacks of Verkhoyansk consider Yakut 
then native tongue. 

In the country this piocess of dcgeiuTa- 
tion is more advanced ; many Russians 
understand only Yakut. In the Kolymsk 
district the physical tyjie ot the settlers is 
alt(“red, and Russian men and women may 
b(‘ seen with almond-sh.ip(‘d ('3a‘s, large 
cheekboiK's, and d(‘vt‘loped chins. Moie 
curious still is tluMi mental (k‘g(’iieratioii 
Their memory is uncommonly weak . 
they (an hardy spisak tliri'e words con¬ 
secutively, and are almost mca])al)le ot 
_ leainmg to lead and writt* 

ypes these tacts aie indicative 

of the New , ^ 1 i 1 1 1 i 

« - at most of a b.n k eddy, not 

* ot the mam current of the 

strcMin of mmngiation. Silu'iia must 
be at k'ast jiartly colonisc'd before its 
buried iiches can be profitably ime.irthc'd. 
On the one hand, the I’nshapc'ii Land, 
despite its many draw’backs, is the satc‘st 
and most uselul outlet tor the sur]flus 
popukition of the ('m])ire; and, on the 
other, a consideralik* increase m the numbei 
of its inhabitants is necessaiy for the 
exploitation of the mineral w'csdth of 
Siberia. Conscious of this, the State has 
taken the matter well m hand, appointing 
men of knowledge and expcMicmce to guide 
the stream of immigiMtion. Thc‘se oflic'iak 
dispose of an annuaT (iovernment grant, 
and can provide* land for a certain numbei 
of promising immigrants. 

For several centuries the* (iovernment 
has been more or less alive to the need of 
colonising the country wath Russians. 
It was partly with that object that p(*nal 
settlements wa*re established there and 
that special exemptions and favours were 
grantc'd to those convicts whose wive^ 
and families volunteered, to accomjiany 
thenn into exile. Siberia has thus, foi 
generations, been a synonym for a 
system of cruel and vindictive jiunishment 




TILLERS OF THE SOIL IN SIBERIA THE STAFF OF A PROSPEROUS FARM 

Ag:nciilture is the solid g^ronndwork on which the future wellbeing of Siberia must be built up In the cereal zone 
of Western Siberia three-fourths of the population till the soil, and of the produce obtained 42 per cent is 
wheat, *{.'1 per cent oats, and 15 per cent rye In Yakutsk, where the summer is short, wheat ripens in 77 days. 


unjKirallolt'd since the days ot the penal 
ininnij^ colonies ol tlie Sassauian Kings ol 
Persia. l\y Euroj)eans it was regarded as 
a plac(‘ ot rulhless torture and a veritable 
piindenionnmi. In this conception there 
was a mixture ot truth and error. It is 
a tact that the offscourings of tlu* human 
race were desjiatched thither under con¬ 
ditions winch otten constituted crimes as 
heinous as those tor which the felons had 
be(‘n condemiK'd. Political offenders, too, 


wi‘re banished, but once in the district or 
the province many of them weie allowed 
to arrange their lives in accordance with 
their tastes and their o})portunitH‘s. 

'J'he authorities harboured the pleasing 
fancy that by disposing m this summary 
way of the lestless and disorderly elements 
of the population they were at once 
punishing crimmals, freeing the State from 
a serious danger, economising the money 
which a jiermanent prison system would 
have cost, and contributing to colonise a 


. countiy rich in natural re- 
sources. This belief, how- 
B • * « ever, like .so mativ otlicrs 
rison ys em bureauc¬ 

racy, was at last sc n to be a gross delusion. 
It is now admitted that the population 


of Siberia owes little in n imbers and less 


in quality to tlu exiles, political or 
(riminal, of whom a constant stream has 
been steadily flowing into the country 


sinc(‘ the si\t(‘enth century. As colonists 
they have ])la\ed a most insignificant 
part, notwithstanding the ciicumstance 
that during the nineteenth century over 
Qoo.ooo ol them, mostly males, crossed 
the Sibeiian frontier. Hardships on the 


The Cruel 
Life of 
the Exiles 


way and illness caused by the 
climate and lack of ])ro]X‘r food 
and clothing are resjionsible 
lor tlie mortality among the 


criminal colonists, whuh has been un¬ 


commonly great. To bia^ak the long 
journey they spent hours or days in 


habitations erected lor the purixise, called 
etape prisons. “In the winter of 1882,” 


wTites an official sent to examine these 


placets of detention, “ in the Sahkhoffsky 
etape prison (District of Via) I was 
shown a barrel of water destined to be 


drunk by the prisoners. It was covered 
over by a large ])iece of icc which had 
become loosened by tlrawmg a little at 
the edges and was 5] in. thick. . . . 

The cta])e of the ])rosi)erous village of 
Alexeyeflsk is situated in an underground 
cellar. The Usloasky etajie, near Kazan, 
is a mere wooden cage icjj ft. square. In 
March, 1882, a convict gang coasisting of 
27 exiles and 15 Cossacks arrived there. 
The Cossacks were billeted in the neigh¬ 
bouring huts, while the 27 prisoners, 
thoroughly fagged out after the day's 
journey of 22 miles, carrying their effects 
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with them, wcto ‘^lmt up in this dungeon. 
They lay slrt'U hed out on the planks; 
they sat on tlieir licels on tlie j>lank- 
heds and undei them ; they stood up 
shoulder to shoulder on the ground 
from 7 ]) m. till cS a m. A portion 
of the planks broke down ; the win¬ 
dows had tt) be smashed in order to 
let m a blast of told air, 
there was no iiie in the stove, 
and the eommon night-V(‘sS(‘I 
vas stiinding m the loom, 
but it was lit telly impossible lor any¬ 
one to g(‘t neai it ” TiKltM' such con¬ 
ditions it Is not to be wondeied at 
that th(‘ moilality amongst t'Xiles to 
Siberia was (onsKh'i.ibly above the 
aveiagi'. Many ol those w’ho siii- 
vi\'ed th(‘s(‘ oi deals contributed to 
coriuj)t and (enonse the inhabitants 
and to swell the list oi incorngible 
(riminaU 


Siberian 

Prison 

Practices 


As colonists tlu'y hardly di'scave t(> 
be corisideied I'oi these* and kindred 
reasons the* Tsar issued an ('(li(i m June, 
T() 00 , defini((‘l\ abolishing banishment 
to Siberia loi (ijininal ofleiices; only 
politieal oftenders aie dt'sjmtclu'd thith(‘i 
to-day. But the worst conditions ol 
exile, even lor jiohtical ofiendeM's, has 
]>ractically disa])p(‘ai('d, and exiles live 
to-day under conditions miu h less iigor- 
ous than those which ])re\'ailed t(‘n 
years ago. 


Siberia has Ih'i'II (oIoiuschI mainly b\ 
})easants whom dearth ol land or lack 
of hbentydiove Irom European Russia 
To aceiuire a larm loi nothing, to escape 
serldom, or to jiractise their lehgion 
without hindiaiK'e, weie among the lead¬ 
ing motives that attiacted the eaihest 
settleis. In there were but 70,000 

of these all told, but the influx w’as in¬ 
creasing. 


It has been creditably affirmed that 

. people olten di'hberately 

Siberian 

mmig ration ^ sentence of 

ncourage banishment to a country 
where the status ol felon was superior 
to that of law - abiding subjects at 
home. Religious sectarians, w'ho were 
generally sober, thrifty, and enterprising, 
almost invariably prospered, and the 
legendary stories ol their success 


awakc'iied an iriepressible desire in the 
hc'arts of many others, whose motives 
weie not religious, to follow their ex¬ 
ample. Thus, the stream ol immigra¬ 
tion swelled ever more rapidly, until the 
(lovernment, growing alarmed, deliber¬ 
ately checked it. At last M. Witt(‘, 
rightly legardmg the movement with 
favour, ado])ted various means of regu¬ 
lating it h'orty acres of land free and 
three years’ exemption Irom taxation 
weie among the inducements which tins 
h'inaiKe Minister held out to able-bodied 
male settlers, and by the end ol the seven 
\(‘ars ending in llu* Russian ('lovern- 

ment had distributed m this wav no 
less tJian 17,49 5,000 acres 

In lecc'iit veais the numbc'r ol land- 
hungry peasants, mainly horn the southein 
pioNinces ol European Russia, seeking litr 
laiiiis in Sibeii.i has bet*n enoimoiis. 
In one month tin* Sainaia-Zlatoust Railway 
ran filtt‘(‘n liaiiis daily, lilh'd exi'lusivelv 
wath immigrants, into Siberia 


It should not b(‘ forgotten that the 
hardships which tlu'se immigiMiits have* to 
(‘iiduie, especially those* among thcan who 
lecc'ivc* no lu'lj) lioin the* 


The Great 
Procession 
Eastward 


(lovc*rnment, aie sometimes 
as tc'irible as those to which 
so mam convicts succumbed 
in the olclc*n cla\s '1 he* piisoners were* 
wont to buMk their jouinc*\’ and to 
slec*]) on the* way. 'fiue, the huts, 
cc‘llais, and cage's m which thc'v spent 
thc‘11 nights were iiisanitaiv and me- 
])hitic, but the\ W'ere at least c'liclosed 
places. 


The voluntary colonists ol to-day have 
no rool w'hatc'ver to their hc*ads h'or 
dav's, nay, lor weeks, they aie wc't and 
cold, sleeping m the open air, occasionally 
under the open sluwe gates of heaven. 
From these sultcMings they have bc'en 
rescued many times by the 'rrans-Siberiau 
Railway ('ompany, whic h placed its store¬ 
rooms at their disposal. Among the 
children, however, the death-rate is always 
terribly high 

Nor is that the worst ; after all these 
physical and moral sufferings, utter rum 
awaits a certain percentage of the colo¬ 
nists. After having sold their property at 
home, spent the pre^ceeds on the journey, 
and undergone intense moral and physical 
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Blagoveshchensk, the only town in the Amur Province, has a population of between thirty and forty thousa d. 

SCENES IN BLAGOVESHCHENSK, THE GREAT SIBERIAN TOWN ON THE AMUR RIVER 
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sufferings, they find no land whatevei 
or only allotments which, without the 
exi)enditure of comparatively large sums 
of money, cannot Ix' rendered arable. 
Thus they are forced to return whence 
they came, and to return generally in 
rags as broken-hearted beggars, who aie 
kept from starvation only by the alms of 


The Great 
Procession 
Homeward 


the compassionate. During the 
first six months ot ipoy, no 
less than 50,000 misery-stricken 
])au])ers thus wended their way 


back to European Russia. But this is 
only a fraction of those who set out from 
European Russia 'I'he vast majority 
arrived safelv, settled on the land, and 


have reasonable hojies ot piospenng theie. 

The ])ulk ot these jieac efiil invaders come 
to till the soil, l)eing lifted for no other occu¬ 
pation, and unless they succeed, and give 
the counti y a large jieasant jiopulation, the 
outlook of Siberia will be less promising 
than it seems, tor at present the density 
of the ])0])ulation is about one-lortieth 
that of EurojH'an Russia, where there are 
but lorty-five men to the square mile. 
The network of railways indispensable to 
the ojxming uj) ol the country presujqxrses 
a considerable influx ol settlers, and 


this increase would rely mainly ujxm 
husbandry lor its sujiiiort. Tilling the soil 
in Siberia, however, requires much more 
strenuous efforts than m Euiope, for the 
ground is haid and overgrown with weeds, 
which m summer sprout iqr much faster 
than corn. The implements of agriculture 
must therelore b(‘ better and stronger 
than in Russia Propei : the livestock 
must be hardier and healthier. Now, 


these and kindred nec'essaries are exjxm- 
sive. Moreover, the summer being very 
short, all kinds of agricultural labour have 
to be performed almost at the same time. 
The number of hands required, theiefore, is 
correspondingly gieat ; and as there is no 
em]:)loyment to be had excej:)t at that par¬ 
ticular season, labour is necessarily ex})en- 
Outl ok lactones and mills, 

* ° . which feed so many thousands 

for Peasant r i t- 

„ of peasants m European Russia, 

Farmers i n ^ 

there are hardly any on the 

other side of the Urals. Indeed, all the 


cities of Siberia taken together contain a 
population which is smaller than that of 
Moscow alone. Agriculture, therefore, is 
the solid groundwork on which the future 
well-being of Siberia must be built up. If 
that, and such auxiliary jxirsuits as dairy¬ 
farming, prosper, a network of railways 
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will be constructed and mining industries 
will flourish. But without a strong popu¬ 
lation of pros}:)erous farmers the develop¬ 
ment of Siberia will pi ogress but slowly 
and laboriously. It is therefore worth 
while casting a glanct* at the jirospects 
of agriculture as they appear to-day. 
The country best suited for corii-gi owing 
includes the flatlaiids of Tobolsk, Tomsk, 
Yenisseisk, Irkutsk, Transbaikalia, and 
portions of the territoru's of Akmolinsk 
and Semipalatmsk. In the cereal zoik* 
ot West Siberia three-fourths ol tlu* 
population are employed in tilling the soil, 
and ot the produce obtained 42 pei cent 
is wheat, 35 per cent, oats, and 15 per 
cent. rye. In Yakutsk, whei(‘ the summci 
is short, wheat ripens in 77 days, sown 
in the middle ot May it is rea])ed in 
mid-August, owing to the gieal h'ligth 
of the day there. 'Flu' growth ot tlu' 
corn, (‘ven the coin itself, would seem to 
have adjusted ilselt to th(‘ ]H‘ciiliar con¬ 
ditions and snrionndmgs. ('ei tainly, it is 
worthy ot note that coin taktMi li(»m th<‘ 
region of V.ikutsk and sown anywhen' 
further south will sprout, grow, and ripiui 
fitteen days e.iiluu- than ('(un 

r WK ♦ 

or ea suc(‘(‘ss ot agiKultuie in 

Growing , ,11 

a rigoioiis clnnat(' like tn.il 

of Yakutsk is most encouraging. Against 
this jKisitive result one should placi‘ the 
negative upshot of the ])ersistenl endea¬ 
vours macle to colonise with taimias 
the Amur country and the maiitime 
territory. The natural conditions in thest‘ 
jH'ovmcos are un])ro})itioiis to coin grow¬ 
ing the snow'k'ss winters. the incuxhble 
vitality ol w'ceds, tin* abundant moist me 
of the atmo'-j)h(‘ie, and the lains, w'hich 
have a bad eff(‘ct on th(‘ giam ; the 
coincidence ol the rainy season wath the 
harvest, the consequent destruction ol 
large quantitit*s of cereals,and the tc'rrible 
disease caused by liingus knenvn as 
“ drunken corn —a scourge that is spread¬ 
ing. Here is an instance*. In soil ol 
remarkable fertility reclaimed from the 
forest by Little Russians, the abundance 
of the harvest surprised everyone. The 
people of the village Du.shkma wa're, there¬ 
fore, envied. But a coujile of years later, 
owing to the ledoubtable fungus in the 
wheat, the farm lost its value, the fields 
were left untilled, the owners dejrarted, 
and the village is now the jucture of 
ruin. But, then, the Amur basin and the 
coast territory are not integral parts of the 




Siberia has room for an immense population, and its present population of six millions, tliree-fomths Russians, g'ives 
It a density of only one to the squaie mile. Siberia must be at least partly colonised befoie its buried riches can be 
unearthed , and, conscious of this, Russia has appointed immigration officials to encourage settlers by grants of land. 

THE SLOW PEOPLING OF SIBERIA: THE BEGINNING OF BUSY TOWNS 
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agricultural zone; and the utmost that 
can be deduced from the unfavourable 
conditions just described is that the 
Russian Government erred when it im¬ 
agined that farmers from Southern Russia 
might, when dumped down in these 
unhealthy regions, become successful tillers 
^1 unsuited soil. The ditli- 
culties which the Siberian 

of Siberian 
Agriculture 

exposed even in tlu* corn-growing region, 
rendei agricultural pursuits more pre- 
cariou^ it not less lucrative than in 
Ruiopeau Russia. Not only are many 
of these ])roblt'ins capable ol a satis- 
tactory solution, but m some cases the 
comjiensations aie ample. Thus, m 
Tiansbaikaha, where the (Tops an 
ii(*(|uentlv in]uied or destroyed by hoar 
liosis, the com raised is considerably 
belttM in qualitv than that ot Eurojx'aii 
Russia. A striking instance of the simple 
lU'Vices by which natural obstack's an* 
(Kcasionally lemoved is supjihed by the 
aitilicial reservoirs of water, by wIik h 
the worst ettec'ts of tin* diought ol the 
stepjH' disti'K'ts are eliminated. Snow' 
is heajied u|) m mounds, surrounded with 
planks, thatched with stiaw, and used as 
reservoirs of water. When drinkiiig-vvtitei 
IS wanted, the fanners plunge a led-hot 
iron into the ])n*ssed snow, and m this 
piimitivc way a suj)])ly ot water is en- 
suied which generally lasts down to tlu* 
close ot autumn. The solution to other 
and more dilfu ult piobleiU'i, discoveied 
long before by the Chnu’st* mmignint, 
need only to be a])[)hed by 'ns Russian 
comjietitoi. In a WTird, the material welk 
being ol the agricultural population of 
Siberia seems tully assured. 

Much more, however, is expected Irom 
the unsummed tieasurcs wdiich arc still 
awaiting the advent ol the enterprising 
miner. And m all probability the e\- 
jiectation wall be ultimately fulfilled ; 

but only on condition that a 
network of railwavs connect 
the iuture mining districts with 
the Trans - Silx'rian line and 
also with the nearest ports of the Baltic and 
Pacific ; that capital be freely and wisely 
invested that the companies be served by 
men who know the country well, and that 
enlightened settlers identify their interests 
and combine their efforts with those of 
the fortune-hunters from outside. 

Only then will underground Siberia 

^o6 


of Siberia’s 
Mines 


justify the high hopes that are cherished 
of its futuic. For there would seem to be 
no doubt m the minds of experts that gc^ld 
and silver, jilatmurn, cojiper, iron, coal, 
and other valuable deposits can be 
obtained in large cpiantitles and at a 
reasonable cost. Hereto) ore too little 
cajiital has been invested to allow of the 
applK'ation of rational methods, too little 
attention j)aid to the local conditions of 
labour, and nothing done to lender 
transport cheap or even possible. Hence, 
the output of gold, like the total ])roduc- 
tion ol wheat, Ikis undoubtedly decreas(Ml. 
Relatively little has been done by the 
State or by individuaK to exploit the* 
mmeial wx'alth ol the land muci* the 
Middle Ages, when men ol a Turko-Mongol 
race iiuule shallow wmidmg holes in the 
ground Irom w hu h the\ dug out their silv(‘r, 
lead, and copper Ol es. d'he nudhods of these 
miiuTs, w’hose jn'tnlied woodiMi ladders 
and pro])s are still lound nvd\ the ruins ol 
their w'orksho])s in the Neuhinsk region. 
wi‘re piimitive and iiiadt'ijuale Cheeks 
W'eie the first miners w’ho laboured lor 
Euroju'aiis, and m 1701 they tnimijih i-itly 
s('nt to Moscow’ () 11). o! I'Sid 
and 20 lb. ol sihcT oie taken 


Siberia 
the Golden 


- . from Mount Knit.ik Altei ilu>. 

Ground 1 , , 

jiiogiess w’as slowly m.idc’ in 

vaiiOLis ])aits ol tlu* countiv. until .ibout 
the middle ol the niiU'U'enth c'entury 
Siberia <ic(juired in RiisSia tlu* iitUiie of 
the “ gokk'ii ground.'’ V(‘t, (‘ven to-day 
all Sibeiia gives i‘in})lovment to no moie 
than ()(),ooo men, arul sujqilies the* Imperial 
Treasuiv with barely two and a (piarter 
million pounds’ w^oith o) gold 

It is no (‘\agg('iatioii to assei t that gold 
IS found everywheie and m every form 
in Sibeiia. (rold-mmirig (aiiied on 
in the western hall ol the (.ountry, m the 
territories ol Akmohnsk, Semipalatmsk, 
vaiious jiarts ot the prox inccs of Yemssei, 
and Tomsk. The v^ry name Altai means 
“gold mountains.” Jii tin* Amur basin 
and m the Lena mining district, which now 
forms part of the province of Irkutsk, gold 
IS obtained in considiuable quantities. 
But m the Vitimsk and the Olekminsk 
systems he the richest j^old dejiosits m all 
Siberia : one ton of sand yields from o'ljC) 
ounces to 2T ounces of gold, whereas in the 
Yemssei district o‘o8 ounc(‘s is the maxi¬ 
mum. The output of the gold-digging in 
Eastern Siberia largely exceeds that of the 
Western districts, but owing to the lack 
of capital, to mismanagement, and to the 
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neglect of vein ore, the amount of gold 
obtained throughout all Siberia is falling 
off. Thus, in 1882 the total output was 
27'74 tons ; in 1891 it had fallen to 26*6 
tons ; and m 1897 it was only 25*99 tons. 
The decrease is especially noticeable in the 
Yenisseisk, Transbaikalia, and the Amur 
regions. On the othtT hand, the gold 
industry on the shore of the Sea of Okhotsk 
is ])ros])ering. For it flourishes wheiever 
little laboui and capital are needed, and 
It tails where strenuous efforts and large 
investment^ are mdispensable. 

On the subject of ways of communication 
it will, perlia])s, sutfice to rennark that the 
goldhelds an* generally situated on th(‘ 
lunge of the jungle, to nsich which is 
possible* only on horseb«ick or else* by the 
jK'ciih.'ir conwyance known as volokushki. 
Two long poll's are fixed to the horse’s 
('ollar and .illowed to dnig along tlu* ground, 
and betwt'en them a ^eat is fixed which 
ri'sembles a (ladle in its form and an 
instillment ol toilure in its effects. 

'I'he conditions oi laboin m Siberia, 
iinl,i\ouia}>l(‘ to all paities concerned, are* 
>till in lliix. ('onvicts, old settlers, juM^ants 
from Russia, Poles, Tartars, 

• • • Kiif^hi/.es, Circassians, Bun.its, 

Mines^”* * and ('hiiitiinen form the float¬ 
ing jiopiilation oi the mines, 
l.abouieis aie hired by the year, and 
leceive, Ix'sides th(‘n wages—whkh are 
paid e\eiy month—a fixe'd amount of 
(lour, biick-te.i, meat, and meal. In some 
.^old-diggings the cost ol this allowance, 
awing to the exorbitant ]:)rK(‘ ol the 
jiroMsioiis then', exceeds the wages by 
200 ])er lent. But the einjiloyiT receives 
tliJ worth ol his money, loi the working 
day begins at j a.m. and continues lor 
Irom 14 to 15 hours, the miner toiling 
some!line^ ankle-deej) in cold water, witli 
only two bie«iks one for tea and the 
othei for dinner. The effects of this kind 
of labour on the physical and moral health 
of the workman are most pernicious. 

Of the many mi'tals and minerals m 
w^hich Siberia is know'ii to abound, gold 
and silyer arc almost the only ones that 
hayc as yet been exploited. Only a few 
tons of silver ate annually obtained, 
although this metal occurs m large 
quantities in the Kirghiz steppe, on the 
Altai Mountains, in the Nerchinsk district, 
and many other jdacc.s. Only two copper 
works exist in all Siberia, in spite of 
the abundance of that metal in various 
parts of the country, and especially in the 


Kirghiz steppe. Iron, the most useful 
of metals, is equally neglected. A few 
ironworks, which are carried on with a 
fair profit, bear witness to the existence of 
that metal in three or four provinces, and 
also to the inborn indolence of Eastern 
men. All over Siberia coal is found in 
abundance. There are rich coalfields 


A Fine 
Ride Through 
Siberia 


and the quality is excellent. 
Doubtless, cajiital is necessary 
to work these minerals, but 
the needs of the Siberian 


railway, which consumes large quantities 
of fuel, would almost suffice to guarantee 
the success of the coal industry. 

The develojimcnt of means of communi¬ 
cation IS the great condition everywhere. 
Communication between Moscow and 


Sibeiia IS relativ^ely rajiid and icasonably 
comlortablc. The Siberian Express is 
piovided with clectritity, with a wtH- 
furnished saloon, armchairs, wriling- 
fcdiles, and jioiiable lamjis, by the light 
ol which liavelleis can read at night. 
The system ol ventilation, which, while 


admitting fresh an, excludes the dust, 
IS unknowai on any other Russian 
railwxiy. In the corridor the passenger 
can see, j>rmled in large letleis, the 
name of the next station, the hour at 
wdnch he is due there, and the length of 
time the tram will lemain at it. The 


food sn|)phed on the restaurant car is 
excellent. 'J'lie mechanical arrangements 
of the express are eminently satisfac¬ 
tory, but the service w'hich depends for 
thoioughness and legularity ujion human 
efforts IS very inadequate, without, how¬ 
ever, being as bad as in other jmrts of 
Russia. Fiom Moscow^ to Irkutsk, the 
distance of ^,.583 miles is traversed by the 
Siberian Exjness m 225 hours and 55 
minutes ; from Moscow' to Kharbm— 


4.908 miles—the time required is 344 
hours, while the journey liom Moscow to 
Vladivostock—5,3(ji miles—can be accom- 
jilished in 380 hours and 4(1 mnutes. 

. The opening up of the mining 
**f^*”l , districts through branches con- 

Regioa nectiiig With this railw^ay is 
one of the great necc.ssities 
of progress. The development of the 
Kuznetsk coal region, for example, needs a 
railway 120 miles long Surveys were made 
in 1906, and in 1911 the construction of the 
Southern Siberia Railway w’as approved by 
the Council of Ministers. The opening of this 
line should mean an era of prosperity for 
Siberia and for Russia. E. J. Dillon 
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THE WORLD’S OLDEST EMPIRE 

THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 

BY MAX VON BRANDT 


/^F th(‘ 1( adin^i nations ol Fanopo hoik* 
had a hk* ol nion' than .i niillvn- 
ninni <ind a hall, (‘V(M1 il wo d.ito l)a( k 
till* hirth ol hKin('(‘ to tho days ol (lovis. 
A thousand yc.irs Ixdoro ( loxis, Konio 
was no more than tin* < Incl (ity ol a con- 
k‘d(‘i.ition in ('(‘ntiad It<il\ Ol tlu' Maco- 
(Ionian lunpiio nothiiLU was h'lt thm* 
hnndrod yoais .iltor the d(‘ath ol its 
loiindcT. Fiw hundred ycMi's Ix'jon* hi^ 
1)11 th, It is douhtliil wlKdluM’ any ot the 
(iivt'k states known to histoiy w’as evtui 
in existeru'e. Ol the eaily ein]nies ol 
Wt'stern Asia none survived tlu' dawn 
ol tlu' ('hristiaii iMa. Lntil tlu* eiKn^y 
. ol \(‘iy modern investij^ators 
“Beforc*^* unearthed or de( i})heied the 
n t •* nioiunnents oj MesoiKitanna 
the Deluge l,a,,|K.n- 

ings eailiei tlian llie y(‘ar j ooo H( or 
theiea])outs were aeeonnted by F'uropeans 
as j)U‘histone, say(‘ for the story embodied 
in tlie Hebiew narrative. 

Hut m the Fai Fast tliere lives to-day 
an empne, vast in extent, ])aininlly 
populous, a rivihsation eomjilex. ('laboiate, 
artificial to a d(*^Tee, and trac'ing back 
its unbroken histoiy beyond the date at 
which the Hebrew historian fixed the 
Deluge. Doubtless, until wvll wullnn a 
thousand years ol the Clinstian Era, 
legend and iact are intermingled in that 
history, until the period at wdiich the 


labours ol ('onhicnis s(‘l the iTcords in 
order. \el there is no doubt that for 
some two thousand ytsirs belore his day 
the ( hnu‘se Ihnpire had subsisted con¬ 
tinuously. SiiK'e C'onliu Ills, it has ('on- 
tmu(‘d to subsist lor more than two 
thousand ye.irs with live hundred added 
to them. 

A siiange people—a stagnant people, to 
Western eyes. As the ('hmaman lived 
ill tlu' (la\’s ot ('ontunus, so he 
^ has lived loi live tinu's h\e 

. - hundred yeais , so he lives to- 

and Rome rivihsa- 

tions ot Ciri'eks and Romans arose, and 
(Tumbled with inhnite jianis, the bai- 
baiian hoidc's winch overthrew’ them have 
built up a new civilisation. Belore 
(iuTce and Rome, China was standing, 
and still slie stands; m all essentials 
me lianged : apart. Hut the WVst is 
knocking at Iku gates. Revolution has 
dc'stioyed the Mane hu Dynasty and ^et up 
a Republic Many changes seem in¬ 
evitable. Will (Tuna crumble as Rome 
crumblcxl betore the Tcuitoii, or is Europe 
to lac'c a tine yellow peril ? Is her luture 
one ol disint(\gration or ot integration ? Will 
she shiver to dust, or awaken to a new' 
life ^ The answ'er is not vet articulate. 
Revolution lias already given place to 
dictatorship Financial conctssions have 
brought the foreigner within her borders. 
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One of the most ancient names by 
which the Chinese have called their 
country is Tien Hsia, meaning Under the 
Sky. Ssu Hai, or All within the Four Seas, 
and Chung Kuo, or Middle Kingdom, are 
also early names, the latter dating Irom 
the establishment ol the Chou dynasty 
about 1150 B.c. As these names imply 
that there is but one country—China, 
the centre of the earth—other names, 
such as Hua, Chung-hua Kuo, or 
Middle Flowery Kingdom, and Nei Ti, or 
Inner land, reler to China’s civilisation 
and superiority to foreigners. [It is not 
easy to make Chinese names intelligible 


in English, and to help English readers in 
the pronunciation ot these names the 
hyjihen is introduced. The hyphen has 
no other jnirpose than to helji the reader 
to the right pronunciation ; it is as if we 
wrote Lon-don or Sid-mouth. Thus, 
Shan-si or Shansi is equally correct. The 
use of the hyjihen has of late diminished 
and will jirobably die out altogether, and 
it has been thought convenient here to 
use it only sometimes in order to familiarise 
the reader with the proper divisions of 
words. Chinese names are spelt, therefore, 
m this History with or without the hyphen, 
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and the reader who finds Shan-tung on 
one ]iage will know that the vShantung 
on another page is precisely the same 
place and precisely the same word. In 
the case ol Chinese ]iroj)er names, as 
in Japanese ])io}K‘r names, the lamily 
surname comes before the Chnstian nam(‘, 
as if we wrote Shakespeare William.] 

For the people of China, a common 
name is black-haired folk, and occasion¬ 
ally they are referred to as num of Han or 
Tang, from two dynasties distinguished 
for their powcM* and culture. The name 
of the jiresent dynasty, Tsing or Ching, 
together with those of many earlier 


dynasties, is never a|)|)hed m this general 
sense to the peojile of China. 

The origin of the name “ China,” given 
to the country m Eiirojie, has occasioned 
much questioning. Dr. Eegge states that 
the name ceime to us fiom India through 
Buddhism. Another authority says that 
the China known to the people ol India 
before the arrival of Chinese pilgrims 
and afterwards was apparently not the 
Flowery Middle Kingdom, but rather a 
region occupied by a tribe living to the 
west of the Chinese Em jure, far west of 
the Yellow River; and that the name was 



A VIEW IN THE MOUNTAINS THAT DIVIDE CHINA INTO TWO PARTS 

The surface of China, as a whole, slopes from west to east The division between north and south is found in the 
branch of the Kunlun Mountains in latitude 111'* to which separates the basins of the YeUow River and the Yangtse 





The Chinese system of mountain ranges contains many individual summits of rugged grandeur. The mass of moun> 
tains towards Tibet has been described as *‘the greatest sea of high peaks and sharply>cut ridges in the world.’ 

THE WONDERLANDS OF CHINA’S MOUNTAINS 
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aftervvJinN cxtonclocl to the Flowery Land, 
apparently h\ the Hudclhist writers and 
traiishitors ot Indui and Kashinn. 

In the seventh eentiny A.i>. \ nan- 
clmang. the ( hinese pilgrim, on his journey 
homeward, about 150 miles east ol the 
Che-ka or Tek-ka (hstiiet in the Piiniab, 
tame to the country whieh lie calls ('hi- 
ira-puh-li. This distilet, accord- 
event stoiy, was assigned 

Century Chinese hostage sent from 

1 grim outlying \ass.il o! China, 

west of the Yellow River, to the ('oint 
of King KanisJika, who jirob.ibly liv't'd in 
the second (entiiiy A i) The ihinu‘ C'liina 
IS also a]^]ih(‘d in tlu' Hirhat Samita, a 
book coinjiosed m the sixth century a.d , 
to a pt'ople in the north-cMst divasion 
ot Indi.i, 

But whatevei th(‘ district tnst tel(‘ir(‘d 
to under this naint‘, theie sri’iiis to 
be no doubt th.it it was applied latei 
by Indian Buddhists to ( Inna itsi'll, 
which is also mentioniHl as ('Inn-tan. 
The ditticnlty is i.iIIkm to nndeist.ind 
how a name, piesiim.dily denv'i'fl liom 
the Chin or 'J'sin dyn.istw whnh caim‘ 
to an end in J(K) n ( . should have 
surviv'ed so long, and in its oiignuil 
form. It is possiliU* that tlu* " Sin.ie ” 
of th(‘ Romans is th(' same n.iiiK' in 
a dilteumt diess, l)ut the liisi uHia'd 
of the name ('hin.i, as n>i*d by 
Eurojiean writers is, .ucoiding to 
Colonel Vnle, in the mmi* T5it> A o. 
by Barbosa. Iknon h' von Rh htholen’s 
theory that tlu* name fonic's iiom jih-naii, 
an old name ol 'lominin, or 'long- 
king, s(Hmis to H^st on weak ground, as 
the local jironunci.ition would probably 
be Yit-nam, instead ot Jih-naii. 'I'he 
Latin name “ S^ies,” as .ijiphed to 
the ])eo])li' of Clnn.i, is said to be de¬ 
rived from till' word “ ssn,” silk, which, 
in its Koiean form, “ sil,” ajijiears to 
lend some jiistitication to this theory 
Just as Chin.i is a n.ime unknown to 
the j)eo])le ot the count!y, so (dithay is 
TK rfc • • foieign name, derived 

of thc ])robably troni the Ki-tan 

N.ml CKina '' ‘'’'‘‘I 

sively to tlic niteiior ot 

China that it was only by travelling 
overland Irom India to Peking that 
the Jesuit missionary, Bimedict (ioes, 
in ibbj, established the tact that the 
('athay of the Persians was identical 
with China. 

China Proper is bounded on the north 
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by Mongolia, on the west by Tiiikestan 
and Tibet, on the south-west by Burma 
on the south by loiupiin and thi' 'loiujuin 
(bill, on the south-east and east by tlu* 
('Inna Sea, on thi' north-east by the 
Yellow Sea, the (bill ol Chih-li, Korea, 
and, now th.it ManchniM has been in- 
('oij)orated in (lima Ihopei, by tlii' Sea 
ot Japan. 

riie total aiea of ('liiii.i Piopi'i, includ¬ 
ing .Maiulrnia. is s(juaie mill's, 

and th(' total population, according to 
('hinese estimates, amounts to 411),217,000 
The aiea ol the whole I'lnjine, ini'lnding 
all till' countries le.dly or nominally tribu¬ 
tary to It, is ovei 4,247,170 sijuaie miles, 
and till' poj)ul.'ition is claimed to amount 
to ov c r 4 jo.ooi),()()(). 

'Fhe tiguu's m tlu* tollow'ing t.iblc', basc'd 
on figuic's given m Pen* Riidiaid’s ii*- 
c'l'ntly published (ieogia})h\' ol ('hin.i, 
show the* .nea .md population ot the 
ditterent pioMiiic's ol ( hin.i Piopi'i, In 
addition, .Mongolia has a jiopulation ot 
2,1)00,000, v\ilh an aiea ot i. ;^)7 ^)oo sipiaie 
miles , ( hmest' 'luikestan .1 population of 
1,200.000, with .in .iie.i ot S5<>,j|o scju.iie 



A MAGISTRATE OF THE FIRST RANK 
From a Chinese drawing. 
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miles ; and Tibet a ])opn]ation of 6,500,000, 
will) <ni cii<’a ()1 Jh’,^()o s(|uaie 
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In Piiin<ny and e.nlv S(‘((jndaiv times, 
(duna l*i\ sulmieif^ed Ix'iK.ith a sliallow 
sea. Latei, in tlu* SiMoudary Period, tlu* 



THE WIFE OF A CHINESE MAGISTRATE 
From a Chinese drawing. 


whole continent emerged from the sea, 
and was sul)S(‘quently suhjt‘e(ed to folds 
and dislocations whicli formed trenclu's 
suf'Ii as those m 'J'urkestan, or laised up 
mountain ranges su( h as the Altai, Tien- 
slian, and Kun-lun. About the same time 
immense deposits ot coal had been form¬ 
ing m great depressions, such as l}io«,e 
\vh(‘n‘ now stand tin* pro\inet‘s ot Ynnuan 
K\\ei-(h()U, Honan, Shensi, and Shansi, 
towards winch vast deposits of dnlt- 
wood W(‘re lloatefi from continents on 
th(* norlli and south. J.aigt‘ iniand Jakes 
existed which, as they (Irad nj), left 
dcjiosits from winch the sandstone 
locks oi S/e(diuen and (dsewhere 
were snbst‘qii('ntly develop(‘d. The con¬ 
tinent ne\ei aeain sank bene^ath the sea, 
and no tiace ot Jurassic 01 cietaceous 
ro( ks has btrn discoven'd. Hut beneath 
the coal d(q)Osits aie limestone strata, 
som(‘tiin(‘s (i,()oo it. m thicknc'ss. whu h 
stietdi acioss the whole ol mid-China 
110m the extri'ine noith to the borders ot 
rorupim. Of volcanic action, trai'es exist 
ne<u Nanking and in C'hih-li, and immense 
fields ot lava aie lound in Manchuria. 
Porjihvi'V and gi<unte have, in many 
parts of ('Inna, t'xtnided Ihiough tlu* 
b(‘ds abov(‘ 1 lu'in 

Rain, trost .ind K(' ha\T for a^ons 
bt'cn w’oikmg then ch.mges among tlu‘ 
rocks and have* Inm spc^cially assisted 
by the winds winch have co\eied the 
north ol China liom the* eastern boide 
ot Shansi to the west ot Kansu with 
a bed of l(H\ss, estimated m some* 
])lacc’s at T,Sun leet m thickness, wdiich 
has hidden and chirg*d all the leatures 
ol the countiy, and through whicli 
even high mountains scarcely show their 
heads. 

The lines lollow’cd by the mountain 
svstems of ("Inna are much obscured b\ 
the tact that the rivers do not, as 
depicted by early cartograpli(‘rs, follow’ 
the com so oi the mountains, and the 
Inghest parts of the mountain chains 
are not ahvays found near the ^amices 
of the gieatesi rivers. Almost without 
exception, all the great rivers of China, 
at some' point or other m then course, 
and in one instance for a breadth oi 
hundreds of miles, ]nerce the mountain 
chains wdneh cross their course and 
might natuially be expected to prove 
impassable barriers to their jirogress. 

Fioin the great jilateau of Tibet, a con¬ 
tinuation of the Kun-lun IVIountains is 
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TYPES OF THE EARLY INHABITANTS OF CHINA 
Ey native artists. 


thrown across ('hina in an cast-by-north- 
(^ast and wcst-by-soulli-wcst direction. 
These inoiinl.nns are divided into three 
branches, th(‘noi (hei nmost ol whu h lornis 
the border ot the Mon^^ohan jdateaii. The 
central constitutes the water-jwting ot 
the Yellow River and the Yangtse ; and 
the southern runs along the northern 
border ol Sze-chiu‘n, and tint her east 
separates the upper waters ol the Han 
River from the Yangtse. 

But across these ranges there also runs 
a gieat series of mountain chains with a 
north-cast to south-west direction, named 
by Richtholcn the Chinese system. Along 
the east coast these mountains are gathered 
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into a belt about 400 
miles wide, and seldom 
e.xceedmg (),ooo leet m 
height. To the west ot 
this belt the trend ot thi‘ 
mountain ranges is still 
the same, ami, according 
to Prince Kropotkin, the 
high ranges in the ex- 
tieme west of China are 
but a continuation of the 
Khing-an and Stanovoi 
Mountains ol North-east 
Ask^. Where the Chint‘se 
system meets the Kun¬ 
lun its ranges are de- 
tiected somewhat fiom 
their course, but they 
a])pear again with their 
original direction noi th of 
that range, though jiartly 
(onfounded m the plaUsiu 
ot Shan-si. Near Tibet, 
where the syst(‘m collides 
w’lth th(‘ outliers ol the 
Tibetan system, tlu‘ie is 
lound what Richthofen 
calls tlu* gieatest sea ol 
high ])eaks and shai ply- 
cut iidges m the w^oild 
The plateaus, ol which 
the mountain ranges m 
many cases lorin the 
wt‘st(‘in (‘scarpment, are 
found in Shan-si ((>,000 
feet to 7,500 leet), the 
Ordos country (4,500 U‘et 
to 4,800 lc‘et), Sze-chuen, 
Yun-nan, Kw'ei-chcui, and, 
on the largest scale of all, 
in Mongolia, w^'st ot the 
Khing-an Mountains. 

The grc'at alluvial plain 
ot China extends from Peking to the 
Yangtse, with a width varying trom 
100 miles in the north to 500 mik^s 
in latitude' 54”. There are other 
smaller jilams or basins near Hankow, 
and on the borders of the Poyang 
and Tung-ting lake m the Yangtse 
Valley. The only other plain of import¬ 
ance IS that in the delta of the Canton 
rivers. 'I'he surface ol China, as a whole, 
slo])es from west to east. The division 
between north and semth is found in the 
branch of the Kun-lun Mountains in 
latitude 34° to 35°, which separates the 
basins of the Yellow River and the 
Yangtse. 
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South of this line lies the country of 
canals and boats, irrigation, and a tem- 
j)cratc ()r .subtropical climate, with the 
leed jilains, rice fields, cotton ])lants, 
iiamboo woods, inullieny groves, lea 
])lantations, sugar cane, vanrrsh, oil and 
wax trees, oranges, pomelo, litchr, bananas, 


and melons, wh ch ar'e its char'actenstics. 
To the north of the charn, carts and 
mules and ponies take the jilace ol boats 
and jiorters. The climate is 
one ol extreme heat and cold. 


The Two 
Climates 


of China 


With 


short sjinng and 
autumn. Indian corn, millet 
ol many kinds, wheat and —lurther noith— 
buckwlieat and oal‘', jiears, ap]>les, apri¬ 
cots, walnuts, grapes, jiersimmons. and 
wat('r melons aie the common Iniits, 
and ice is so common as to b(‘ seen m 
grc'at l)lo('ks on every fruitseller’s stall in 
siimmei. 

With the (liff(‘rent dimatc's theie follows 
a chang(‘ m the character and tcMiiper ol 
the peo])le Th(‘ southeriKM is the more 
studious in some' ways the moie nTined ; 
Ins fmgc'i's hav(‘ a moi'e delicate sense ot 
tourh , li he c'lmgi'ates, he goes to thi‘ 
Straits, Australia, oi to some- waiin c lunate. 
'I'he noitheiiu'r drinks moie he.ivily, eats 
more lood, (Miduies cold and discomlort, 
lioin which his ntaghlxun sin inks, and 
imikes tlie sjilenchd colcnnst who has lH‘en 



AN ANCIENT CHINESE SOLDIER 
From Kircher's China Monumentis," IGG4. 



AN ANCIENT CHINESE SOLDIER 
From Kirclier’s ‘* Cluna Monumentis,” IGGl. 


tianslormmg Manchuria and constructing 
laihoads. It is m the north that the 
enoi moils loc'ss beds he which slope 
down horn the mountain tojis to tlie 
plains, and aie intersected by gorges, m 
the eastern wmIIs of wdiich aie the cave 
dwellings of a large jiiojiortioii ol the 
jiopnkilion. In tlie sontli the bamboo 
siipplic's almost evcM'y w’ant ol the house, 
the hc'ld, or the lioat, and takes its 
place on the table as a delicacy. In the 
north the millet is used in the structure 
ol every c'oUage ; its straw' is the fuel ol 
the poor man and its gram is the food ot 
num and iKvasts. In the lower vallc‘y of 
the Yangtse, where neither millet nor 
bamboo are* quite at home, the gigantic 
leed beds winch line the river and the 
sliores of the lakes and sw^am])s form the 
luel of the country and the matciial for 
building cottages and fences. Lastly, m 
the north are roads or cart-tracks across 
the fiedds ; m Central China are paved 
])aths lor barrow traffic ; in the south are 
still narrower footpaths tor porters. 

In the geography of China rivers are 
of much greater importance than moun¬ 
tains, especially the thrc*e great streams 
which traverse the empire from west to 
east, the Hoang-ho, Yangtse Kiang, and 
the Chu Kiang. The Hoang-ho, or Yellow 
River, has so often burst its banks and 
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In the North^of Chm^tL pJ^plelre’^h THEIR 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN OF CHINA: TYPES OF CHINESE AND MANCHUS 

Piioto<i Liukiwixid iSk Underwuud, LimkIum 
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kiang (River, or Groat River), and 
from Wuchang onward it is usually 
known as Chang-kiang, or the Long 
River. It rises in the Tangla 
Mountains, hardly loo miles from 
the sources of the Hoang ho and 
the Kun-hm lange. In its coutse 
of about d,2oo miles it jiasses 
through the Central Chinese pro¬ 
vinces ol Szechuen, Hu])t‘h, Kiang- 
huai, and Kiangsu, and waters an 
area ol about ()iS5,ooo squaie miles. 
It IS also the most imjiortant line 
of communication m China ; towns 
such as Nanking, Nganking, Han¬ 
kow, Wuehang, and Chungking 
aie situated u])()n this stream. As 
lai as Hankow it is sulTuuiitlv 
deej) to })ermit the ]Kissag(‘ ol 
laig(' ste.uneis ; its import.nu'e 
will be iiK K'asi'd in this lespcul 
by tlu* constiuction ol canals to 
p.iss th(‘ lajiuls bet\V(*(*n Ich.ing 
and ('hungkmg, whu h hitherto 
hav’e bcHMi ciossed by only two 
GROWING RICE. CHINA'S STAPLE FOOD, AT CANTON o,- thlCe small steaUKis. 



flooded the countrv as to hav(‘ 
been called “ the plagiu'ol China,” 
and is said to hav'c com])leU‘lv 
changed the lower ]'‘arl ol its bed 
no fewer than nine tunes ; il rises m 
the jilain of Odontala south of the 
Kun-lun Mountains, and passes 
through Noith China lor a dis¬ 
tance ol more than pooo miles. 
The distnct which it wuitcus is over 
400,000 sqnaie miles m extent. 
The course ol the Hoang-ho was 
a])}iarently lollow^d by the first 
irnmigiants, whose descend.ints we 
now know as Chinese, and in its 
viilley the larger part ol ancient 
and medneval Chinese histoiy has 
been w^oi ked out. Since 1852 the 
Hoang-ho has emptied itselt into 
the Gulf of Pechili, though formerly 
It flowed into the Yellow Sea 
south of the peninsula ol Shantung 
The nature of its bed makes it ol 
no inpiortance as a navigable 
waterway. 

The Yangtsc Kiang—so named 
only in its lower reaches from 
Nanking onw^ard, toward Yang- 
chou—IS known in its upjier course 
as Kin-sha-kiang, the River of the 
Golden Sands, its central portion 
being called merely Kiang or Ta- 
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A SCENE IN BAMBOO-LAND 
The bamboo plant in South China supplies almost every want of the 
house, the field, or the boat, and takes its place on the table as a delicacy. 







THE CHU KIANG OR PEARL RIVER WATERING A DISTRICT OF I 8 010 SQUARE MILES 


SCENES ON THE THREE GREAT RIVERS OF CHINA 
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The fhii Kiang, oi the Peail River, uses 
111 Yunnan, and is formed by the con¬ 
fluence of the East, North, and West 
rivers, ol wliich tributaries the last- 
named, the Si-kianfj, is the most im- 
])ortant. The Chu Kiang passes through 
South China, and reaches the sea near 
Canton ; it waters a district estimated 
at more than 128,000 square miles. 

Nothing certain is kiiowm of the oiigm 
ol the Cliinese peojile. Some prolxibihty 
attaches to the tlieories ])roj)oscd by 
Teiiien de Lacoiqieiie and Robert Kenna- 
way Douglas, which would considtu' them 
as descended from the Accadians, relying 
among other CMdenc'e upon th(‘ similaiity 
ol the eaihe^t Chinese writing to the 
cuueiioim scrijit. An alternative is the 
view of Richtholen, that the original 
home ol the liisl emigrants into China 
was in the valley ol the Tallin, vvdieie they 
may have come into contact with Accadian 
and Indian civilisation. Such .111 (uigin, 
it jirov(‘d, does not, however. e\])lain llu* 
great difference ol the ('hinese from .dl 
the other peoples ol Asm —as, for instance, 
in the enine abstmcc* ol a piiestly 01 

mihtaiy jirolessional class , still 
Whence explain tlK‘ simi- 

^ larities- for e\amj)le, the aji- 
Chinese? , , h , ^ 

parent existence of a (ertam 

amount ol astronomical knowledge at 
so early a jieiiod as that of the Hsia 
dynasty 

l^qually difficult is it to discover 
evidence of then origin fioin ethno- 
graiihical iiupnry. The mam p.ut of 
East Asia—the greater ])art ol China, 
japan, Korea, Formosa, Mongolia and 
'i ibet —Is inhabited by a pojnilation ol 
about 500,000,000 ol Mongolian late, to 
which must be added tlie })eo])les ol 
Further India with the Malays. It is 
scarcely possible to draw' a definite line* 
of demarcation between these <ind the 
Mongolians In Manchuria, in the 
distiict ol the Sungari Rivta', in pait 
ol Korea and m a ])art of the west c^oast 
of Japan, the Manchu-Koreaii type is pre¬ 
dominant. In China we also meet with 
the Miaotzai and the htth' known Lolo ; in 
Southern China and Jaiian infusions of 
Polynesian blood can be tiac'ed, while a 
slight miusion of the woolly haired negro 
appear^- at iMie mh'iv.ds, Tlu* true Mon¬ 
golian is predominant in Central and 
Southern Clima ; further south the Malay 
type becomes more prominent, as does the 
Manchu-Korean in the north. 


The Early 
Peoples 
of China 


T1k‘S(‘ lacts ai(‘ indisputable, but they 
do not help us to solve the riddle of the 
origin ol the Chinesi' or ol the races 
which existed in th(‘ ICast at the time of 
theur migrations. Ol siicdi independent 
races, wdiether exterminated or absorbed 
by the Chini'se, there may have been a 
gieat numb(‘i, though it is improbable 
that any out' ol them was 
numeru'ally large*. l\Ieiition is 
made ol ilu* San Mian in the 
“ Shuking." in its history ol 
the time of Yao and Yu (2551) 2206 B.(\); 
and m a speech made ])v King Wii ol 
Chou {iTJ4-lilt) B ( .) against (diou-hsin 
ol Shang bt*lore tlu* battle ol Mu, lu* 
lelers to eight .inxihary ]H*o])les, the 
Yung, Shu. (dnaiig, Mao, Wc'i, Lu, Phang, 
and Pho. 

At a Liter jn'iiod, bi'twren tht* c'lghth 
and seventh ci'iitniies b( . mention is 
mad(M>l 1‘ight tubes ol the Dsnng 01 Yung 
who wme \vc‘st(‘in baibaiiaiis in Shantung, 
Clnh-li, Hon.in. Shansi Slu'iisi. and on the 
lrontic‘i ol the* kingdom, d'he Ti. who 
w’eie ne)ith('rn b.iibaiians, dwi'lt in Shansi 
anel Clnh-h, the 1 l)aibaii.ms ol Shantung 
(‘xtended as lar as the Han Kivi'i, ancl 
the Man h\e*d on the* ee'uti.il .ind ujipei 
Yangtse e hielly on the light bank P>ut 
the* nuinbe*! e)l the tube's that had not 
then bee'll subdueel must ha\e* bc*en mne h 
greatei , e'\en at the* pre'se'iit day, more 
than two thousand si\ hundred ve*ais latei, 
tubes ol oiigm.d mh.ibit.mts m e om])lete 
01 })aiti,il mdi'pe'iieli'iK e* are eonstantly 
tonnd m the southern and wvsle'in ]»ro- 
\ inea's eil the* e'ln] )ire* 

d hat such tnl)es <is tin* Li ]aob<d)ly 
ele‘s('(*ndants ol the* .Miaot/.u, to whom 
Kiiblai Kh.m is said to h.we* assigned a 
pait ol Feiimosa m I2()2, should h.ive held 
tlu'ir giound m the* mte-nor ol F'ormosa 
anel Hainan is the* k'ss leunarkable m 
view’ of the* Licl that e'\'e‘n at the prese'iit 
elay whole tubes e)1*.oiiginal inhabitants 
have been able to maintain then nule- 
pe'iidene'e m the* jirovinee's on 

OH Inal BKimland, wheie the 

rigina Chine*se supremae'y lias endiii ed 
Inhabitants . ,, ^ , . ... 

lor thousands ol years. Of 

tubes not of Chinese origin, or which have* 
only m jiart submitte'd'to Chine'se rule, 
the laige*st aie the Miaotzu, Lolo, Ikia, 
Hakka, Hoklo, Yao, Sai 01 Li, Mosso, 
Jjssou anel Mmediias. 

The Miaotzu, knowm tei the ('hinese as 
the “ savage ” or “ tamed,” according 
to their degree ol civilisation, are found 
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in Kvvan^-tun^, Kwan^Ni, Hunan, Yunnan 
aiui Kwci-choii. 'J'hey number some fitiv 
tribes, and aic purely aborigines In 
Yunnan then numbeis Iia\e been redu((‘(l 
o\Mng to tlieir liaving taken ])art in tli(‘ 
Mohammedan rising oi i8()0-i8()(). The 
lailos live m Szt'-cliuen, m mount.imous 
eountry, on the lell bank ol the Y.nigtse. 
They have a vviilttm (haiactei vvhu'h has 
not j’et been sludu'd. The Ikia iorni a 
large propoition of the inhabitants ol 
Kwang-si, and haw aflimties to the 
Siames(‘. The Hakka are oi loreigii oiigin, 
prolialdy horn Fukien, they constitute 
some two-thirds ol tin' ]X)pulation (il 
Kw<ing-tung, and are also found m 
Kwang-si. The iloklo are also ol Fukien 
origin, and number some three million 
of the mh.d)itants ol Kwang-tung The 
Yao, or Yu, ol I^uiiiu'se oiigm, are lound 
mainly near Lien-chou Fu, in Kwang-tung, 
and do not exceed thirty thousand m 
number. The Sai, or Li, reside m the 
island ol Hainan, and have a written 
languag(‘ ol their own The Mossos 
live 111 the north-west ol Yunnan and 
ea.st of d'llxd. South of them are the 
Lis.sou. The Mmchias aie 
also in Yunnan, and at one 
time had their cajiital at 
Ta-li Fu. / 

A serious attempt was ^ 
made by the late Dr. Ernst 
Faber, in a paper on 


“ PudiistorK' China,” to discovei through 
tlu' growth and dew ('l()j)ment ol tlu‘ 
“ideographs,” whuh supeisculed the 
guipos or knottc'd conls previously m 
use as n‘mem]'>ranc(‘is, the* degic'e ol 
cnihsation wdiich e^Mste'd m C lima at 
the time* ot then mtiodui'tion and its 
subse'queiit developnuMit. He' me*ntions, 
by the w’ay. th.it guipos, the invention ol 
which is attiiliute'd to Sui |i'n or Shen 
Nung aie still m iisi' m Tiliet and among 
the* Miaot/u in Kweu-e'hoii. 

Dismissing .IS m.ipph(Ml)le to the ele- 
ineTitary chai.icteis eil ('hmese writing the 
elescii])tiejn of the tiigr.ims, devise'el by the* 
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mythical Fu-lii, he notes the invention of 
the “ tadpole ” characters, ascnb(‘d to 
Huang-ti (2607 B.C.), after which date at 
least 1,500 years pass without any mention 
of writing. Then, at a time placed by some 
m the twcltth century, and certainly 
before the third century n.c., written 
characters aie groujied in the “si\ 
scripts” under SIX categories nccording 
to the natine ot their subje^ct —viz., 
figure^, ideas, inversions, relations, 
metaphors, .ind phonetic tharacters, and 
arrangement which, however, is pi acta- 
able only lor a small numliei of 
charach'is. Probably the (ircat S(‘al 
characters, ibont a thousand in number, 
which wen* invented 800-752 n.c , arc of 
eaiher date. These* were followed sona' 
six (eiitunes later by tlu“ Small Se.d” 
characteis, which aie jirobably the oldest 
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fo’in now in c>\i'>t('n('e, and thc'se by 
the Li-shu, the prc‘s(*nt oltKial iorm ol 
handwiiting, and that again by otheis. 

(dnnese chaiactcM's are composed of 
radicals or classifiers, which give some clue 
to their meaning, combined with phonetics, 
which give an idcMof then sound though not 
of the tone in w'hic h thc'y are ])ionounced. 
The ado])tion ol the pho¬ 
netic system some time 0 

after 1200 H.c. greatly .—f 

facilitated the increase of /iJ L 

the number ot characteis. / 

In the “ Nine Classics ” (JKmjt 

4601 different characters 

are found, and in the 

Sung dynasty (96o~ii2f) ^ ^|| 

A.D.) they had risen to 

25,000. In Kang-hsi’s die- 

tionary (1662-1722 a.d.) the 


A CHINESE SUBSTITUTE FOR THE STOCKS 

^ about .45 000 a]>])e.ir. The 

(‘tiihest dictionary m whcdi 
these ( l.issiliers were used 
w.is the Shno-wen, published 
about 100 \ 1). 

^ Dr. Fabei holds that 

h A wilting, ill Its ])ioper sc'iise, 

^ f W \ hc'gan with the invention ot 
u W J charac teas (800-752 

A conclusion from 
^4** JE which, as he ])oints out, it 
" w n(*ressaiily follows that the 

N llr f ndiable history of China 

\ fl I 111 begins w'lth its inventions, 

SA ; *’4 and that .dl monuments ot 

lit (T.i tine said to be of an 
STREETS eaiher date 

among them 
some famous j)or- 
tions of the ^ 

Climesc classic*— 

are l.itei produc- 

tions. 1^)1 It w'ould ^ 

have been imfios- ^ 

sible to ('onipose 

those documents 
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with cliaractcrs consisting of figures ol 
objects and ideographic combinations; and 
a.s alJ the Jiterary remnants ol Chinese 
aniKjiiitv show a j)rcdominance of ]>ho- 
netic characters, they cannot be older than 
the Chou dynasty, under which phonetic 
writing was first developed. 

When phonetic writing was adoj)ted, the 
old hgiires or rc'presentation ol objects 
p-. or characters were not aban- 

inese doned, though ine\’itably some- 
Syslem of , ’ j o \ 

y, . . wh.it niodined. But no 

” attt'Uipt was made to i educe 

jihoTKdics to an aljdia’het, and the j)ro- 
nunciation ol words was not confined 
to a d<‘linit(' set ol characters, and the 
l^ihoiKdK prindjile was nevei iiniversallv 
a|)plied. With the classifuTs there was 
the same hack ol system. Their number 
was not limited, and their position in the 
body ol the chaiatt.'i was not invariable. 
Sometimes they are loimd on the lelt, 
sometimes on the light, sometimes above, 
sometimes below llu* (diar.icters. 

It is ot these phonetics and classi- 
fieis^ sometinu's callial radicals, and 
the elementary characters from whidi 
both are developed, that the written 
characteis of the jiresent day are com- 
})osed The use ol the classifier is easily 
undeistood if words ol our own langu.ige 
which have dillerent meanings .uid the 
same sound .ire l.ikeii .is exam})les~c g , 
“ })ine” with the classifier “ tiee ” is not 
likely to be conlusc'd with “ jane,” to 
sorrow, W'liich naturally w’ould have 
“heart “ as its (hissifun'; “mine” with 
the dassifiiM' “ stone ” would be very 
distinct Irom the “ mine ” ot “ mine and 
thine”, and so on. It is easy to under¬ 
stand in how many combinations classifiers 
such as fire, w^ater, wood, gr.iss, heart, 
man, woman, cow\ w'ould naturally find a 
place. On the other hand, the advantage 
of having a clue to the sound ol a 
character through the presence m it of 
some smaller character the jiionunciation 
.. . of wdiich is familiar to every- 

eo^ap s easily apjireciated, and 

as a Clue to , • ^ . ,.1 

Civilisation surpn.ing ha the tn- 

vent ion once adopted w^as 
never systematised, but, on the contrary, 
the number of ])honctics increased to 
such an extent as m large measure to 
destroy their utility. 

From the elementary characters, about 
one hundred in number, from which 
ideographs had been developed when 
classifiers were introduced, Dr. Faber 


sought to learn of the state of civili¬ 
sation at the time to wdnch they may 
be referred How' far bai'k in tune 
this may be it is imjxissible to guess. 
He himself seems to have thought that 
ideographs may have been m use lor 
ten or fifteen centuries bcdoie jihonetics 
WTie inti oduced. The coiK'lusion at which 
he arrived is that society w’as then already 
m a s(‘ttl(‘cl state', wath chieis, ofticers and 
cl.ins, and most ol the domeslic.ited 
animals. ^lelons and bamboos, fire and 
ICC, dwellings m clifls, salt lands, and W'ells, 
w'eajxms such as knives, arrows, hallx'ids, 
javelins, bows, and shields, tools and 
utensils, trijiods and incense biuiu'is, 
wdieek'd carnages and boats—.ill ajijx'.ir 
among these elemi'iil.iiv ch.iracteis. Sacii- 
fice and divination are also mentioned, 
and siH'Ui to jirove the existi’iice ol some' 
religious belu'l at this ('ail\ jx'riod. 

\ aoism and ('onluci.mism, as tlieyajipear 
in the sixth (enturv nc , aie jaools ol a 
liigh degiee ol intelli'ctu.il (U’wlojiuu'iit 
even then. The gu'at ('Xjioni'uts ol these 
srfiools b(*ai witness, and the l.ut is con¬ 


firmed by the evidi'iice ol tin* ( liinese 


High Degree 
of Intellectual 
Development 


('lassies, th.it this develoji- 
nii'iit Ix'gan long belore tlu' 
days ol J.a()-tsi> and Con- 
luciiis. It must have been 


founded on a widesjxe.id civilisation and a 
relatively high dt'giee ol cultuii*. Tn the 
“ Chouli,” “ Ill,” and “ Liki ” we find 


jnools of till* existeiK'e ol a tomjirehensive 
and detailed SNstc'iii of administration 


The rights and duties ol (‘veiy (kiss of the 
])Oj)ul.ition are pivsciibc'd to the smallest 
details. Every season h.is its apjximted 
tasks. Full ])rovision is mack' lor the 
obst'rvMnce ot all ci'iemonu's c'onnc'cted 


with funerals, rc'cejitions, the di'dic.iticm 
of temples, fc'sti vails, drinking feasts, 
aiiluTy, etc. The rel.itioiis of jiarents to 
children and chilcken to j'laients are 
particularised m tull hum and ceremon\. 

(Treat attenticjn was jiaid to the ecpiij)- 
ment and evolutions of the troops, to 
which ordcu's were tiansiriittc'd by signal. 
Tw'o-wheeled chariots, both ojien and 
closed, and harnessed with one, two, three, 
and four horses, side‘by side, were in 
common use. In waj^ chariots w'ere used 
drawn by two horses and containing three 
occupants—the charioteer, a sjiearman, and 
an archer. The emperor takes the field 
with ten thousand chariots. Cavalry docs 
not seem to have been employed in the 
earliest period, though pictures of cavalry 
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conflicts are found belonging to the second 
centur}’ a.d. The arms m use were the 
spear, the halberd, the sword, the club, 
the axe, the bow and arrow, and the 
crossbow. The defensive armour appai- 
ently consisted of a small shield, and, m 
early tinu's, of leather harness. This last 
was afterward replaced by chain and mail 
armour. 

In the arts of peace the Chinese had 
also made great jirogress a thousand years 
at least before the Christian era. Theic 
are in existence at the jiresent day vessels 
of bronze which date from the Ksia, Shang, 
and Chou dynasties. Tlu* book called 
“ Po-ku-tou-lu,” the first edition of which 
belongs to the years ttt() to 112b, and the 
“ Hsi-rhing-ku-chi(‘n.” a work jmblished 
by order of the I^inpeior Kien-lung in 
1759, describing Ins lolkTfion of anti¬ 
quities, contain nunKMcais illiisl lalions of 
thes{' vt'ssels They display evcelk^nt woik- 
matishi}) and rich ornamentation. Ani¬ 
mals aie often lepiesentcd; numeioiis 
examples of jialacc's, gusit and small, are 
met with. A large* miinbei of beautiful 
works of art 111 iiej)hrite are also m 
_ OMslence, (‘>1 ecially sacrifie lal 

Chinese j plate's,^\lth orna- 

inno R r for tlie e'\tre*milie. of 

charieit ])ok‘s. 1 he ait eif silk- 
Wi'aving se'ems tei lia\'e‘ biH'ii highly ek‘- 
velopcd, and the alte-nlioii ek'\e>ted to it 
at the (oLiits e)f the emperen <iuel the 
princess must have exercised a bene'fieial 
influence upon its pie)gie*ss Little is 
known of the* art e>l jiotte'ry as ])iae tise'el 
by the Chine*se. Croofs exist of the pro- 
eliictiem of ])ots and file's eif clay in the 
st'cond anel thud ex'ntune's n.c'., but theie 
can be lU) ekmbt that eartlicnwaie had 
be*e*n inaele at a much eailier period. 
Porcelain ware, on the e)the*i hand, does 
not a[)pear be'feire; the sixth ea* seventh 
(X'lituiy e)f the Christian era. 

In the “ ('hung-yiing ” (Unalterable 
Mean), a wea k bekaiging to the filth cen¬ 
tury B.C., mention is made of the fact that 
it was the emperoi’s jirerogative to 
arrange use and ciistean, and to establish 
standard we'ights and measures. It is 
said that Irean that time onward all the 
chariot wheels throughout the kingdom 
were of the same shajie*, and that all writing 
was executed with the same signs. Tablets 
of bamboo were used for writing even after 
the jieriod of Confucius. The signs were 
first cut into these and then painted over 
With a composition of lacquer. The mven- 
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tion, or, at any rate, the general use, of the 
camel-hair brush dates from the year 
220 B.c. At a later period silk and other 
(dieai)er materials were em])k)yed. The 
use of pajier made of the baik of trees, 
hemp, rags, and old ntds, does not ajqiear 
before* 105 A.i). ; and it can be proved 


that pape'i made of silk was m use until the 

. yt'araiS a.d. Of sixxaal interest 

The Picture r ^ i .1,. 


Records 
of China 


' for our knowledge of early 
Chinese civilisation an* the 
lemains, (‘xisting m different 


])arts of Shan-tung, of the interior lining 


of tombs. The two main centres of 


these discovc'iies are upon the Wu-tsze- 
shan and on the Hsiao-tang-shan. In 
other paits of Shan-tung these slabs 
appeal s(‘]).iratcly or m twos and threes. 
They date from the second century A.D., 
jirobably bclwec'ii tlu* >eais 125-1^^7 and 
147 ibq. Howt‘vei, u*f(‘n‘nc(‘s m the 
classKs make it certain that the art of 


scnl])ture in low lelief was widely spread 
tlnoiighont China dining the si'cond 
centiirv B c 'I he scenes repieseiited upon 
the interior lining of the above-mention(*d 
loinbs, wliK'h aie known to Us chiefly 
through tlu* r(*s(‘ai('h('s of Kdouard ('ha- 
vannc's, an* most exclusively tak(*n from 
the ('hnu'se classics, but their gieat 
\.iri(*ty aftoids a t haiacti'rislK picture of 
ancient China. They .if'toid U'pi(*sentations 
of chaiiots, iideis, battles, hunting, fishing, 
imp(*rial re('e})tions. anrl of solemn pio- 
((*ssions With eleph.inls, (amt'K, and ajies. 

C'eit.im rej)res(*ntations of palaces with 
IK h (k'corations on the outi*r walls jirovide 
us w’lth a compk*te expl.mation of a poem 
by Wang-w'en-kao, composed in the second 
half of the second centuiy a.d , u])on the 
“ Palace of Supeinatuial Splendour.” This 
was erected at Lu m Shan-tung by King 
Kung, the son of the emperor-king (154- 
140 B.C.), 111 the second halt of the second 
century B c. Wang t hus desc ribes the ])alace : 
” High above on tlTe upper beams are 
barbarians in great number ; they ajipear 
to observe the rules of couitly behaviour 


The Wonderful 
Palace of 
King Kung 


by kneeling down, and they 
are looking at one another ; 
they have great heads, and 
the fixed look of the vult ure; 


they have enormous heads, with deeply 
sunk eyes, and they ojien their eyes wide ; 
they seem like people who are in danger 
and are afraid ; attacked by fear, they 
knit their eyebrows and are full of uneasi¬ 
ness. Divine beings are ujion the summit 
on the rcci tree ; a woman of nephrite 




THE PICTURE STORY OF AN EARLY CHINESE BATTLE BY LAND AND SEA 
Fioni an old Chinese stone-carvinfr, tlie oi uaiiientation bein^m bas-ielief on a burial vault in Shantunp About 1 '»(i A 1) 
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their jrreat variety affords a characteristic picture ot ancient v,nina. lucy 

ndersf battles, huating, fishing, imperial receptions, and solemn processions with elephants, camels, and apes. 

ANCIENT CHINESE SCULPTURE OF GREAT HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE 
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is looking down below at the window, man above and a snake below. Chaos is 
Suddenly the gaze is troubled by an huge and without form ; its ajijiearaiice is 
uproar and a crowd of figures, as if lough and unworked. And heie ajijiear, 
demons and s])ints were there. All blazing with hglit, Huang-ti, Tang, and Yu ; 
kinds and a whole comjiany of beings they have the chariot hicn and the hat 
arc ie])resented, those m heaven and men : their mantles and clothes are of 
those on the earth, the most different cliflerent mateiials. Benc'ath we see the 
objects, the most remarkable miracles, three dynasties of Hsia, Vin, and Chou; 
the gods ol the mountains, the spirits heie are the tavoured wives oi the em- 
ot the s(>a. Their pictures aie there, jieror, the chiefs ol the levolts, the tiue 
With red and blue colours the thousand subjects and the pious sons, the famous 
liguies and then ten thousand trails- men and the virtuous women, the wise* and 
formations have been n^presented the stupid, the victor and the con(|Ui*red , 

“Everything [this deseription of the there are hoik* that are not lepiestaited. 
Palai'e ol Splendour goes on to say| has The bad examjiles aie fheit^ to mspiie 
its })lace audits own chaiacter; through poslentv with abhoireiut' lor the bad, 
the colouring each is hki‘ to its kind, while lor the mstiuction ol posteiity llu‘ 
and by .irt then being has been expiessc-d. good are theie.” 

Above w(‘ are taken back to the great The palaces represented ii|ion tlu' slabs 
separation [ol the two elements out ol ot the tombs are ornamiaittMl with buds 
chaosj and to the beginning ol the and animals ; othei sl.dis ('ontam lepie- 
eaihest anti(|iiitv. I'here ate the live seiitatioiis ot labulous beings ol a mythical 
dragons with two wings, Jen-hoang. period, and poi tr.iits oi the cmi ly enijicroi s 
w’ltli his nine heads, Fu-hi, watii his body and heroes which lest'inble those desciibed 
(overed wath scales. NiU'kw'a, m form a by Wang 



A FAMOUS GATE ON WHICH APPEAR RECORDS IN AN UNKNOWN LANGUAGE 


The Rate of Kiu-yunR Kwan, standing: on the road from Peking to Kalian and the Great Wall, in the pass of Nan-kan, 
is celebrated both for the richness of its decorations and for two long inscriptions on the inside walls of the archway, 
which rivet the attention of linguists These inscriptions, dating from I'Ua s. D , are in six languages, Sanscrit, 
Tibetan, Mongolian, Uigurian Turkish, Chinese, and a language as yet unknown, preserved in this instance. 
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THE ANCIENT FAITHS OF CHINA 

CONFUCIANISM. TAOISM, BUDDHISM 


*^ 11 E ancirnt C hinese religion, lheonf»in 
^ ol wliK'h IS unknown, teaches of a 
Su])renie Ruler of tht* Universe, known as 
Tien (Heavtui) or Sliaiif^ Ti The rehp^ion is, 
howovei, vei y far liom being a pure niono- 
th(‘ism ; on the contraiy. it jXHiples the 
uni\else with h(‘avenly, earthly, and human 
sjiirits w'liK'h ran exen ise influence and le- 
ceivc W’oishi]) To the heavenly sj)ii it belong 
the sun, the moon, the ])lanets, and some ol 
(he constellations, to the earthly spirits, the 
mountains, seas, streams, nveis, springs, 
and trees Theie is, 
mouoviM*, a 
guai (hail spirit ol the 
empiie, togethei witii 
sjiii its ol the soil 
At an eai her period 
lonw ei y ])i iiu lj)tdlt^ , 

.ind now’ loi eveiy 
town and loc<ilitv 
theie aie guaidiaii 
spii its of agru ultiiie 
ol the crops, ol the 
heids, etc 'I'o th(‘ 
t l.iss ol human spu its 
belong the spii its ol 
the de( eased m tlu’ii 
lehitien^ with the 
l.innly that is, the 
aiK'estoi'. .ind tht' 

^pn itsot hiinous men 
I he religion iie\er 
had, and dot's not now' 
possess, a priesthood 
The Kinix'ioi is the 
Ingh-priest, and is 
obhgt'd to jieiioiin m 
tH'ison certain leh- 
gious duties, such as 
that of oflt'rmg prayei 
in the temple ol 
Heaven, while theie 
are others w’hich he 
may leave tempo¬ 
rarily or permanently 
to his olTicial rcjire- 
sentatives. In his 


double' capacity as Einpc'ioi and lathei ol 
his pc'ople he* assumes responsiliility ti¬ 
the Ht'aven for the behaviour ol his sub 
jects, and national mislortunes arc con- 
siderc'd as diu* to rt'inissness on his part. 
('ONFI CIAMSM 

Together with the religion, po])ul.u pai- 
ticijiation m which depends solely u])on the 
practice of ancesloi w'orshi]), and tht' cerc'- 
mcmial thereby implied, two jihilosophical 
schools of thought have exislc'd Irorn an 
eailv jM'iiod the svstem of intuitive, meta¬ 
physical ])hilt)sophy. 
iioin w’hic h d'aoism 
has been developed 
and the ethic'al 
pohtic.il systi'in, now 
know’ll as ('onluciaii- 
isin Howt'ver neithei 
Eao-tse nor ('ontiK iir 
the* Latin lorm ol 
Kimg-lu-lszt'--- welt' 
the crt'atois ot tin 
teaching .iscnbed to 
them, or iiaint'd afti'i 
them. On tlu' con¬ 
trary, both havt' e\- 
]r.essly dec 1 a i c' tl 
theinselvc's to be 
int'it'ly thc' pn'achc'i^ 
and th(' c*\])ont'nt^ 
ol the' teachings oi 
earlic'i' ages. As 
ic'gards ('onfuc lan* 
isin, an additional 
]>rc)ol ol this truth 
may be lound m 
the lact that its 
so-called classical 
works, commonh 
kiiow’u as the “ Five 
King ” and “ Foiii 
Shu,” and also oitc'ii 
as the “ Ihirteeii 
King,” belonged to 
a m u c' h e a i 11 e i 
time than the hie ol 
Confucius. 
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CONFUCIUS 

Confucius, the founder of the ancient rehgton of China, 
was born in .'>r>0 it c He travelled through China as 
a teacher, became Minister of Justice, succumbed to 
plots by his enemies, wandered through the empire for 
yeais, and finally died ui feebleness w the year 17H jj.o 









HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


There are sixteen great classics that 
may be enumerated. 

1. Book of Chanc.ks : The Iking. This 
IS devoted to a study of the eight tngranis 
composed of whole and broken lines (at(ii- 
buted to Fu-lii), and the sixty-loiii hexa¬ 
grams, further develojied from these, whu h 
were used for puri)oses oi loretc'lhng the 
future. These symbols, which belong to 
the mythical period, ai(‘ certainly older 
than the thirteenth ctmtiiry n.r. Wen-w.ing 
of Chou, the lather, and Chou-kung, the 
brother, of the first emjieror ol the Chou 
dynasty, are said to ha\'e produced the 
exjilanations of these symbols preserved 
in the Iking. The lern.lining ten sections 
ot the work are, probably m erior, asciibc^d 
to Conluciiis. 

2. Historical Records. The SiirKiNc;. 
This contains the remnants of a much 
larger collection ot historical ewrits and 
examples, extending horn 2J57 to 627 H.c, 
The comjnlation of this woik is con- 
sideied to have bi‘en cariied out under 
the direction of Conhiciiis, and the 
prefac'e to have beim wi Uteri by linn. 
Only the jiretace and *i poition oi tlu‘ 
work now exist. 

3. Hook of Odes • The Shihkinc. 
The Hook of Odes c'ontams lhrtM‘ lumdied 
and eleven national odes and iestival 
songs foi difteieiit occasions, belonging 
to the period of 171c) to 585 H (' 

4. Pjook of Ritual ' The ( tioi n 
This IS the Ritual ot the Chou dynasty, 
and IS said to bc'long to the twelith 
(Tutury D.c. Like most ot the olluT 
books, it was lost dm mg the Chm 
dynasty, and not rediscovered until the 
year 135 a.d. 

5. Hook of Ceremonies- The III 
This in its prc'sent form c'onsists ot two texts 
which were rediscoverc'd m the second 
century a.d. The Hi is mentioned by 
Mencius. But a book ot this name c'er- 
tanily existed at the tune ol Contucius it 
not before him. 

6. Hook of Ceremonies: The Like 
The Liki is a work aj:)parently bc'long- 
ing to the second century a.d., containing 
earlier explanations ot the c]uestions treated 
of in the 111. In this work is contained 
the so-called calendar of the Hsia dynasty, 
which, if it were genuine, would jirovide us 
with astronomical dates two thousand 
years before the Christian era. 

7-(). Book of Annals : The Chunchiu, 
properly “Autumn and Sjirmg,” that 
is, the book of annals, is the only 
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one of the classics actually written by 
Confucius, and is a history of his native 
state, Lu, trom 722-484 B.c. It 1^ 
ascrit^ed by Mencius to Contucius, and 
is a dry and incomplete chronicle, a 
ineie skeleton, which has been clothed 
with mteiest liy the additions of the 
thiee expositors, Tso-cliiu-mmg, Kung- 
yang, aiul Ku-hang. 

10. ('ONVERSXTIONS OF CoNFUCIUS ! 
The Lun-yi . This woi k contains the con¬ 
versations ot Conlucuis with his disciples. 

11. The Works of Mencius. The 
conversations ot Mencius, or, accoiding to 
some authorities, the WTirk ol the idiilo- 
sopliei liimsell, w'ho lived fiom 371 to 
288 B c. Others consid(M' it as the com¬ 
position ot Ills pupils. It IS, at any late, 
a collection ol the convTrsatloiis o' this 
mastei with diltiaent giaiidi'i's, mainly on 
the viitues ol In'iiev-oltMice and integrity. 

12 Hook OF Fii I \L Love Hslvokixil 
This is said to haw Ikhmi com[)os{‘d by 
Ts/(‘-sze. tlu' grandson oi ConliK'ins, 
lioin tonviMsalioiis held by “the master” 
with oiu* ol his pupils. It tieats of 
questions toncianmg tlu' liilfilment ol 
th(‘ duties ol lilial allei tion, .md also 
ol the lelatioiis bi'twirn m.ister and 
s(*i v'ant 

I’,. Till' DK'I lONAHY L’kiiyv. A 
di( tion ir\ of tin- ycai 500 B c , whith 
also contains poitioiis whu h aie sup])osed 
to date Irom th(‘ thiitei'iith century. 

14. The 'rF\(HiN(, • Tahsio 7 his is 
also asciibed to t la* grandson ol C'onlucius, 
consists ol elevc'ii (liapttMs c)n tin* tunda- 
inciital prm(ipl(‘s ol gov ei nnu'iit, and 
teai lies the* duties ol piactismg vartiu‘s, 
educating the ])eo]di‘, and continuing m 
jierlection. 

15. The Ln.vi I'EKABLE Mean, ('hung- 
YUN(;. 7 'his< work of the giandson ol 
Confucius traces tin* motiv^es ot human 
conduct tiom llieir psychological souice, 
and furnislu's .1 pictuieTif the perlect man. 
It tcMches that whati'ver man has received 
from Heaven is his nature, and that he 
who acts in harmony with it walks in the 
path ol virtue, and that man can learn 
this path only by instruction. Ev'eryone, 
esjiecially the prince, must exert influence 
by cxam])le, and to be able to use these 
influences he must strive for perfection. 

i(). The Bamboo Books : The Ciiushu. 
This work, said to have been found 
in the tomb of one of the Wei Princes, 
claims to be next in antiquity to the 
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Chun Chiu, and is a record of events 
Irorn the time ci Huan^^-ti (2697 B.c) 
to 299 B.c. A book that, though not 
authentic, is highly esteemed for the large 
mass of tradition it records, is the “ Kung- 
tsze-chia-yu,” consisting of sayings of 
Confucius among his pujiils, dating from 
the third century B.c. 

Most of the works in this list, 
with the exception ot the Iking, the 
works of Mencius, and the Ihhya, were 
lost in the gencial destruction ol books 
which took jilace under Sliih-huang-ti, 
and some ot them were not rediscovert'd 
lor a considerable jieiiod. In many cases 
they were recovered m an me nnplete 
state, or in different ajid discrepant texts, 
rile industiy ol collt'ctois and t'xpositois 


has restored as miu h as \\a> ])ossibli‘. But 
(dnnese ciitics toiisidei iminy of the jias- 
sages, otticially lecognised as genuine, to 
b(‘ doubtful 01 false. However, the classical 
works ot the Chinese in then jiiesent statt* 
must be considered as repiesenting a faith- 
lul })icture of the ages in w'lnch they were 
iomjK)s(‘d, or, at any rat(‘, ol those .iges 
as they appeared to the later Chinese. 

Coniucriis belonged to a collateral 
branch ol the family ol the Sli.ing 
emperems. He was boin m the jirni- 
cijiahty of Lu, in the reign ol Lnigw^ang 
(571-544) m the year 550 B.c.. By the 
influence of the Ki family, one of the 
three chief families of the principality, 
upon which he seems to ha\ e been 
to some extent dependent. Contucius 
received at an early age an oflicial post, 


which, howev^er, he resigned about 517 B.C. 
for the pr ofession ot teacher. He gathered 
about himself a number of younger 
scholars from the gieat tamilies; altencied 
by these followers, he travelled about the 
c'ountry and also visited the capital. 
There, according to a later tradition, he 
IS said to have met I.ao-tsze, who was 
older than hmsell, and who held the post 
of Oversec'r of tin* Treasury. 

After his letni'n to Lu, quariels broke 
out between the three most ])owerful 
iarnihes in the princijialify, the Ki. Shuh, 
and Mang. The prince was driven out 
in consequence, and Confucius followed 
him into the neighboui'ing jrrmcqrahty of 
1 s(‘. Being unable' to obtain any appomt- 
nu-nt there', he returned to Lu , after 


fifteen yc'ais he was given a josition 111 
this })roVince as duel oflicial ol the towm 
ot Chung-tu. AfteiAvard he became assist¬ 
ant to the Chief Inspector of Public Build¬ 
ings, and finally Minister of Justice'. In 
thc'se thic'e jiosts he is said to have per¬ 
formed ('xe'ellent sei vice, but he ultimately 
.succumbed to the m.ichmatiems of his 
adversaru's, wdio had made a strong iin- 
})iession u])on his jjrmce by a jiresent of 
sixty beautiful dancing anel singing girls. 

It IS more probable that the family of 
Ki, w'hicli had apiiomted him, also brought 
about his dismissal when they saw that 
Confucius was attenijiting to overthrow 
the pow’er of the great vassals m the 
pi'incipahty and to destioy their fortified 
towns. To the influence of this family 
the fact is also to be ascribed that 
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CHINESE PORTRAITS OF CONFUCIUS AND HIS GREAT FOLLOWER MENCIUS 
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Coiifuriii^, after wandering through the 
(‘in|are lor many years without obtaining 
any appointment, was at lengtli (483) 
.illowcd to n't urn to Lu in old age and 
tei'blcness. 'J'Ik'IO lie died in 478 B.c. at 
the ag(' ol seventy-llirce, his tem])er soiiied 
by the disajipointment ot all his ho])es. 
His last words were, “ No wise ruler 
a])])ears : no one in the whole kingdom 
desires my advice ' it is time for me to 
die.” 

Allei his dt'ath, a temj)le was (‘recti'd to 
him in Lu, the ])iiiuipahtN ol his biith, in 
which saciilice was olti'U'd lour times .1 
yi'ar. I Jut it w.is iH)t until the year i a d. 
th.it the Empeioi Ling Ti, ol the older 
westi'rn Han dynasty, conterred ipion linn 
a snj)plementary title ot honour; and oilei- 
mgs wi're made to him m all the impellal 
schools, lor the tiist time, in 
the ye.ir 57 \ D Lntil (kh) 

‘\.D. he sh.iH'd this honour 
with (Tion-king, ol ( hon, 
and the liist l<'in})li' w.is 
dedicat(‘d to him outside 
the pioMiiceol l>n. in 6j8 
Howevei, no dynasty has 
done so iiiiich in his honoiii 
as the leigning Manchu 
dynasty. 

ronfiKins w.is .1 charac- 
leiistic piodmt ol his age 
and his country ; h(' was 
c.ui'lnl toionliiH' his teach¬ 
ing to thos(‘ K'lations be- 
twi'eii man .iiid man wluch 
arise out ol tlie nterconrse 
ol daily lih', and to this 
lact is due th(' ])ermanence 
of th.it mllneiiie winch he 
has ('\{'rted upon his lom- 
patiiots. One <4 his latei 
commentatois sa\s ol him 
” ConliK'Uis j)ieleried to 
deal with tlie nsnal and 
the' normal, not with the 
.ibnoimal 01 IIk* extia- 
ordinaiy, he spokt'ol what 
(an be attained by energy 
.ind jHMsisteiu'e, and not 
ol achievi'inents due to 
superhuman strength , law 
.111(1 order, not anai t hy and 
intiigne, w'('U' hissnlijects ; 
lie spoke ol human affairs, 
and l('lt the siipi'inatural 
alone. He taught the mean¬ 
ing of the ]uinci])les laid 
down m the writings ol the 
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ancients, and enjoined conhu'mity with 
these, togcthei with morality ol lile and 
fidelity to ethital jn'inciples.” To the 
(jiiestion of one of his pupils whether there 
was any oik' word w^hich might lie taken 
as a general rule foi behayionr through¬ 
out a man’s hie, he K'plu'd, “ Is not 
lecijirocity such a w^ord ? ” When another 
jmpil disputed whether or not evil should 
be repaid with good, he answa^ied, 
” Wherewnth, then, sh.ill good be K'paid ? 
Re|)ay evil with justu'e, and good wath 
good.” Heie he show's Inmselt as u'pre- 
sentative of jiopular ojanion (L.io-ts/a* 
m the “ Tao-t(‘h-chmg ” transgu'sses the 
(lolden Rule), as he does w'hen ('\piessly 
c'onfirmmg the pni'K'ijdes ot blood 
veng(‘ance, winch jirevanled m ('Inna at 
that jieriod. and lor long alteiwaid. 
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ENTRANCE ROOM OF THE TEMPLE OF LIGHT 
The famous temple elected to Confucius in his native principality of Lu. 
Repioduced from an engraving in a Life of Confucius published in 


less willingly in view of their 
desires foi material advantage. 
To the ])rmccs and often to 
the po])iilation they were a 
burden, as they were the 
abhorrence of the professional 
statesmen, (ienetally even in 
cases v\here they had found 
recognition for the moment and 
])ractical employment, they 
were not long able to maintain 
then ground, and succinnb('d 
to the mac'hinations ol the 
native nobles and official 
tamihes who wck' stiugglmg 
for jKiwei in every small state. 

“ AfttT tilt' (It'ath of Con¬ 
fucius,'’ so runs the history ol 
the eaiher H.m dynasty (210 
n.c -24 A I).), “ his teaching 

came to an end, and after the 
death ol his si'vt'iity pupils 
(this number includes, no 
doubt, only the duel of his 
j ipil'>|his doctrines were dis¬ 
torted. There were a great 
number of different texts ol 
the Slinking, of the Shihking, 
and of the Iking; during 
the disordeis and quariels in 
the period of warfare between 
the states, truth and l*dsehood 
became yet more con fused, 
and gu'iit disordt'r leignecl 
throughout the doctrines of the 
different philosojihers ” 

Mencius tlie J..itin form oi 
tlie Chinese iianu' Meng-tsze— 
first appears during this period 
ol the decay ol ])hilosophy and 
the emiare. Hi', too, was born 
in Lu, in 371, and was a 


I'lii're is notlnng exceptional in the ado])- descendant of one of the three great 
tion by (\)nfu('iLis ol the }>rofession ot a lamilies who shared tlie ])ow('r ol that 
tf'acher, 01 in his wanderings Irom one pnncipalitv at the time ol Confucius, 
[irincely court to another. Hefote and though they had l^y this time lost then 
since his time teachers have traversed position and become impoverished; so 


China, gent'ially with a strong lollowing ol 
pupils and adherents, amounting in many 
Cases to several thousands ; they may, 
perhajis, be com])ared with the Jewish 
prophets, the Brahman and Buddhist 
sages, and the Greek sophists. Half 
rhetoricians, halt politicians, they were 
anxious for appointments and occupation 
at the courts of the princes. On account of 
their haughty demeanour and their claims 
to superior knowledge, they were Fever 
willingly received, and perhaps even 


far his career was similar to that of his 
prototype. At an early period he gathered 
a number of scholars around him m his 
native state, and these, according to the 
custom of the time, contributed to his main¬ 
tenance in jiroportion to their means ; but 
in 331 he gave up his peaceful existence, and 
set out with his pupils to begin a c.ireer as 
political adviser at the courts of the smaller 
principalities. He occupied an unim¬ 
portant post in Tse until the year 323, 
apparently with no great success, and 
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then, after paying visits to native states, the first consideration. “ The people,” he 
returned to Tse; eventually he travelled says, “ are the chief element in a country ; 
back to Lu in the year 309, discouraged after them comes the deities of the arable 
and undeceived. Here he lived in retire- land and the corn, while the ruler is the 

mcnt, and died forgotten and unnoticed least important of all.” In his explana- 

in 289 B.c. tion of the passage in the ” Shuhkmg,” 

Mencius was undoubtedly a man of ” Heaven sees as my people see,” 
much greater energy and importance Mencius observes that the Heaven is not 
than Confucius ; nevertheless, more than speaking for itself. If the leader who is 
thirteen hundred years elapsed before he m jiower rules well, this is a proof that his 
received official recognition (1083 a.d.) powei has been given him by Heaven ; 

and was given a place, though only fourth should he rule badly, some one will arise 

in nmk, among the scholars in the tein])les to take his power from him. It was for 
of Confucius. At this time his works this leason that the founders of the Chou 
were included among the classic^. TIin dvnasty had overthrown the last unworthy 



SCENE IN A CONFUCIAN TEMPLE PROPITIATORY OFFERINGS FOR DEPARTED RELATIVES 


official disregard is by no means in liar- nionai(hs of tlu* .Sliang dynasty, and m 
mony with \hv resjiect with wliK'h he was this act had shown themselves the mstrn- 
regaided in literary circles from the ments employed by Pk'aven. Mencius 
second century ad, and is, no doubt, to even asks King Suen, at whose roint 
be ascribed to the tact that whereas C on- he then was, to follow this exam])le and 
iucius supported the su])remacy of the to overthrow the Chou dynasty, which 
im])crial house, and condemned any trails- had shown itself unworthy of the throne, 
gression of the narrow limits ol ceremonial Naturally such jirmciples were not likely 
duty by one of the impellal princes as to predispose rulers of that or later periods 
unjustifiable presumjition, Mencius, on m favour of the man who' publicly pro- 
the other hand, had ol)ser\ eel the weakness claimed them. However, the principles 
of the existing dynasty, which mde(*d which he preached proved a material 
collapsed forty years after his death, and counterpoise to the absolutist tendencies 
propounded the opinion that the imperial ol Chinese rulers. The vigour of mtellec- 
throne belonged by right to the worthiest, tual life in China at his time is shown by 
Moreover, in his teaching the peojile were his discussion of the question whether 
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THE GREATEST SHRINE OF CHINA’S NATIONAL RELIGION TEMPLE OF HEAVEN AT PEKING 


hum.m iintnn' is ^ood cm* bad, hy his 
ojijiosition to tlic diMiiaiids oi tlu‘Soci.ilists 
()1 the pcMiod that c'Nc’iv one, tlie piinre 
inciiicU'd, should proiTiie wliat was mH‘dtiil 
loi his own inanilenance that is, should 
sow, leap, <nul piepaie lor liarxi'st , by 
Ills lot Illation ol the teaelnng ot Mi Tih 
upon “e(juallo\(' to all ” .is not aeknow- 
U'df^in^^ th<‘ peruhai .dleelion due to a 
latlu'i , and also b\ his relutatioii ot the 
piiiu'ipU' enuneiati'd by the Taoist ('han 
riiu, “ Every man foi himselt,” and by 
his ])hilos()phi('al dissertations on the 
doctrine ol piedestination. on tilial affec¬ 
tion. anti many other subjects. 

Perhajis m China, as m (ierm.iny in our 
own t lints the system ot petty states which 
limited the jKihtical horizon oi the peojde 
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.ind ot the jirmces jiroved favour.ible tti 
tlie develtijimt'iit of jilnltisojihy anti scient'c. 
'r\oisM 

'I'he other mdii^tmoiis school of thout^ht, 
Taoism, possesses nti amatait works beyontl 
the hcdl - lefj^endary “ Tao - teh - c lung,” 
ascribed to Lao-tse, the book of the way 
and ot virtue. Lao-tse (the old youth), 
whose tiue name is said to have been 
Li-eh, is salt! to have been born m 
()t)4 B r , and to have disajipeared m 
517, after a meeting with Confucius, 
which can hardly be historical. In the 
” Tao-teh-ching ” are to be found many 
quotations, introduced with the words 
” a sage,” ” an old man,” a fact which 
proves that the teaching of Lao-tse 
cannot have been new. 
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What Lao-tse advocates as resulting 
from the wisdom of earlier jieriods is com- 
j^lcte abst I action fiom wHirldly cares. The 
m(‘aiiing()l the word “ Tao ” has never been 
expl.lined or understood. Like tlie Hellen¬ 
istic “ Logos,” it is at once the elficient 
and tli(' mateiial cause. Lao-tse say's ol 
the Tao: “it was undetermined and 
^ . peifected, existing before the 

^^eaning tit'aveii and the eaith. Peacelul 
Ta'^ism iiii oinprehcnsiblc, 

al(Uie and iinchang(‘al)le, iilhng 
(■' t'lythmg, the inexhaustible mother ol all 
things. I know’ not its name, ami there- 
lon* I call it 'I'ao. T sivk .iltei its name, 
.,nd 1 c.ill it the (iieat In gieatiiess it 
llow’s (ui toi e\er, it i(‘tin's and nduriis 
I lu'u Ion' Is th(‘ Tan grctit.” Anothei pas¬ 
sage* h,n li‘d (iitKs to '.Uj^jiose Hebiew' 
mthieiKi*. ” \\’(‘ Io(d<: for the I'ao, but wi‘ 
s((‘ it not ; It Is coloinl(‘s> Wo ht'aiken lor 
it, \\(' do not luai it , it is voKcless. \\ e 
s(‘e to giasp it, and (annot (onijiiehend 
It , It Is lormlcss 'I'hat which is (oloiii- 
less, soundless, and loimle^s c.uinot be 
(lesdilied, and theicloie we call it 
(hie ” 

Tlie latt that ('oloniless, sonndK'ss, and 
loimU'S', Ill tiu* ( hines<‘ text .iie rejiie 
SI iitcd b\ 1 1 , In, W(.i has K'd Aliel Kehniisat 


Victor v'on Stiaiiss, and Joseph Edkins, in 
opposition to the vrwvs of almost all othei 
Chinese scholars, to assert that Lao-tse 
was att(*unj)tmg to e^picss the Hebrew 
Jehovah. It is moie jirobable that Indian 
influence, though this lac t is e(iually 
im}iossible to prove, gave the impulse to 
the de\'elo]nneut ot this intuitional teach¬ 
ing. As regal (Is his cosinogonv, Lao-tse 
tak('s his stand u|)on the aiu K'lit ( hmese 
teaching. ” I hc' I'ao biought forth One, 
One biouglit foith Two. Two brought 
foith riirt'c. dhiee brought foith eveiy- 
fhmg. Lv'i'iylhmg ItMWs In'limd it the 
daikni'ss out of wliK'h it came, and goi‘s 
fonvaid towaid the light, wink' tlu* brixith 
ol till* V'oid m.ikes it peitecM ” , that is, 
fiom the original chaos, whu h ('ontams tlu* 
Tftoist gcinis ol hlt‘, but .is being 

n A • r nu'orpoieal is called llu void, 
p . tlieu' ail now dev sloped till* 

male and l(‘i.i.ile pi nu piles, 
wliK'h ticate dead m.illei, u'pu'si'nti'd by 
Its tliiiH' highest appi'.ii am I's as he.iviMi, 
(‘aith, .ind man, to whuh the bii'ath 
gn es life 

'1 h(‘ most flounshmg peiiod of 'l.ioisin 
was that of contest .ig.iinsf ('onfmiamsm 
.111(1 sh.irp critidsm ol Confm nis. Kw.ing- 
ls7e Li(‘h-vn-kon, .iml pi'ih.ips also 
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Chanf;-chn, place rather too f^reat an 
emphasis upon epicuiean and cynic ten¬ 
dencies, but as thinkers stand high above 
Confucius and also aliove Mencius, who 
is himself fai in advance ol liis master. 
Hut as early as the jieriod ol Mian ms 
Taoism seems to have tak(‘n upon itselt 
the alehemist .ind n(*cromanti(' character, 
which has since IxMai its dominant f(‘atuu\ 
It thus became a v(‘ry supeifieial system 
ol tearhmg, tind the Tao ])ii(‘sts tinned 
their attention fioni the jiinsuit of jilulo- 
so))hy to tiK ('\|)loit.il'on ol supc'rstition. 
Wlieu', m sjiite ol tlu'se disadvantages. 



LAO-TSE 


Lao-tse, the founder of Taoism, is said to have been boui 
111 d (>4 II (’ His tine name is supposed to have been 
Li-eh His familiar nrine means “the old youth.” 

the dortiiiK' was able to inflnencc ])nnces 
and stati'smiML it h.is always jaoved an 
obstacle* to healtln di'velopinent. 

Taoism, though oiiginally on a higher 
intellectual })lane‘ than Contucianisni, thus 
sank lai below it, while the div woiklly 
wisdom ol Contiicnis and his school 
maintained its old ])osition, and to the 
jMTsent day e.\ercises undiminished in- 
fluenee UjKin the Chmes<\ Conlucianism 
teaches the ait of becoming a good 
tathei, oflicial, minister, landed noble, and 


emperor, of fultillmg the duties connected 
with a man’s jiosition and ol seeing that 
subordinates, children and pco])le, as well 
as oflici ils, perform their duties likewise. 
Hegmnmg wath the love of the child for 
Ills lathci, atifl concluding with the love 
ol the empeior for his peojile, the 
philosophy of this school embraces the 
wlH)le rang(' ol human lelations, and has 
then‘by gained a hold iijxm the life an 1 
conduct both ol indivicluals and of the 
community which has lemained unslniken 
to the ])resent day. 

Hudohism 

The first knowledge of Huddhism wvis 
brought to ('lima m H r by ('hang 
Chien, on his letmn from his travels 
thioiigh ((‘ulial Asia. In tin* year ()i .a.d 
the ICmperoi Ming 'Vi s(*nt messengcas to 
India to bung back Hnddhist books and 
jMiests This step mav hav(' bei'ii urg(*d 
upon him by tlu* 'f.ioists, w^ho thought 
to Imd the Ibiddhist do(liin(‘ ol n'tiia*- 
meiit liom Ihe world m haimony walh 
their own vi(‘ws, though k'gt'iid K'latc'^ 
that tin* Fan])eror lollowaal the* monitions 
ol a dream. At .my laUs the ]iii{‘sts 
w'ore bionght, and oni* ol them, Kashiap- 
madiinga, tr.mslati'd a Suti.i 'lowaid 
the end ol tlu* second tentui\' A D another 
Indian tiaiislati'd the* “ Lotn- ol tin* good 
law.” 

The d('vel()i>ment ol Buddhism seem> 
to h.ive advanced somew'hat slowly at 
first. Not until flu* beginning oi the 
loin 111 centuiv do W'l* hear that men ol 
Chinesi* biith had lu'gun to t.akc* upon 
themselv(‘s till* \ow> ol the Ibiddliist 
monks. In 355, a jiimci* ol tin* house 
ol ( hoii at the time* oi the (*ast('in ('hm, 
gave Ins sul)](*c Is pi'imission to take this 
step, and m jSi the Emperor Hsiao \Vn 'fi 
built a pagoda 111 his jialaec* ,it Nanking. 
At the* same pc'nod laige monasteries 
wore elected in North ("Inna, and nme- 
lenths ol the eommon ])eople ai(* said to 
liave embr.i('(‘d the Ikiddhist teaching at 
that lime. 

The kingdom of Chin - Southern Shen-si 
.and Kan-su - seems to have bt*c*n the duel 
centre of Jbiddhism, and here, m 405, 
a new translation ot the sacred Buddhist 
books was brouglit out. An army seems 
to havo* been sent to India, and to have 
biought bc\ck Indian tc‘achers toChang-an, 
who there undertook the work, aided by 
eight hundred other jniests, and under the 
Emperor’s ]>ersonal su])c*r vision. Com¬ 
munication between India and China was 






CHINESE CONCEPTIONS OF THEIR DEITIES GODS AS REPRESENTED IN NATIVE PICTURE 
These pictures are Chinese representations of the gods of their ancient mythology According to Chinese belief these 
gods exercise close supervision of mundane affairs controlling the seasons and the crops war and pestilence industry 
and commerce political social and family relations The characters of the Chinese gods are portrayed as pure 
and noble So numerous are these gods that it has been said that in China it is easier to find a god than a man 
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c'oiistaiil at that date. Numerous travel¬ 
lers went southward, returned with sages 
and books, and wrote the story of their 
travels. Thus, Fii-hisen describes the 
flourishing condition of Buddhism in 
Tartarv, among the Uigurian races to the 
west oi the Caspian Sea, in Alghanistan, 
on the Indus in Central India, and m 
Ceylon. It was lioin this island that he 
returned by sea to ('hangan m the year 
414, ait(T .in absence ol litteen years: 
and he then devoted himsell, with the 
help oi .in Indian scholai, to pulihshing 
the books he had 
brought back. 

In the year 420 

thetwoiH'w dynasties 

thei'iection ()! teinpliN KfMXm 

strictly lorl)idd('n, and 

deciee was issued 101 

sedition. I'lut altei 
the diMtli ol file 

ordeis\M're lesdiidial, it 
and 111451 jierniissioii 

was given to elect _ 

a Buddhist temple BU 

in (‘Very town , The religion of Buddha wa 



The special favour shown to Buddhism, 
and the rapid rise of its doctimes, naturally 
gave the Contucianists many reasons toi 
complaints against and attacks upon the 
new teaching. Even under the Sung 
emperors the reports ot the officials show 
that Buddhism had lost its toriner purity, 
and that jiiety had given WMy to careless¬ 
ness. Ostentation and petty jealousies had 
taken the jilai'e of simjihcity and purity 
ot heart. N(‘w temjiles weie (oiitiiiu.illv 
er(‘cted with great splendour, whih' the old 
w'cre .dlow(‘d to tail into ruins, Tht‘se l.icts 

_ called loi ottu lal 

I supei \ isioii, and it 


a Buddhist temple buddha Ion*, to (‘xamine 

in (‘Vl‘ry tow'n , The religion of Buddha was brought to China m 12 « m (’ ('losely the COlllluc t 
1 i r'lj 1 by Chaiig-chien on his return from Central Asia Buddhist 

forty Ol hlty ol the hteiature was introduced about two hundred years later tllL moUks, and 

inhabitants were to punish the guilty 


1 n h a b 11 a n t s were 

allowT'd to become piiests , and the 
Ernjieror liiniselt shaved the heads of 
some of those ulio devaited themselves 
to the jiiiesthood. Similarly the per¬ 
secutions of the Sung princes soon ceased, 
and their government gamed a lej^aita- 
tion lor the sjxTial favour which it 
showed to Buddhism, hhubassies arrived 
from Cf'ylon and from Kapilavastu, the 
birthplace of Buddha, all of which referred 
to the uniformity of the religion, and 
sang the praises ol the Sung Emjieror. 


with death. A furtlier deciee ordained 
tliat iiKUiks who did not observe the 
vowN of abstinence and jwv^erty were 
to return to thc‘ir families and their pre- 
VKuis secular occujiations ; at the sairu' 
time the nuns were forbidden to .ijijuoach 
the palace or to sjieak with womf‘n of the 
harem. 

'J'he differences between Buddhism and 
Confucianism gave rise to jiublic dis¬ 
putations. During one of these, which wms 
held m 483 under the Emperor Wu Ti ol 




A GROUP OF BUDDHIST PRIESTS IN FULL DRESS 



PRIESTS AND WORSHIPPERS OF BUDDHISM IN CHINA 
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India by the Emperor Hsiao 
Ming Ti of Pei We, and 
returned with seventy-five 
Biiddliist work^ after a pro¬ 
longed stay m Kandahar and 
Udyana. In 52(1 the twenty- 
eighth Buddhist patriarch, 
Bodhidharma or Ta-mo, 
(Mine to C hina by sea ; the 
downtall ot Buddhism in the 
coimtiv of its origin had 
lorced him and many of his 
countrymen to seek a new 
home. From Canton lie went 
to Nanking. However, his 
meeting with Wu Ti, the 
first einperoi of th(' Liang 
dynasty (502 54()), brought 
no ^.^tlslactlon toeitluM' jiaity. 
Ta-mo tluMelore lu'took hmi- 
s('lt to Loyang, and d(‘( lined 
all th(' later nnitatioiis of 
Wu d'l d'lie hie of da-nio 
WMs Inllv u'piesentatiw of 
th.1l tonli'inpl.ition which 
shims tlu‘ e\t(‘in il woild, and 
tli.it mystic .il u'tinMiK'iit 
ch.iracttMistic ol Buddhism. 


the Chi d\nasty, a MmistcM' of State, Tse- In Loyang he is said to have' sat witli 
hang, supported the Buddhists. 1 be (duet his j.ic'c'to tlie w.ill ol his looni I 01 nine 


argumc'iits ot the Contu- 
(lanists w'ei(‘ devoted to 
(ombating the' opinion that 
I he pn'seiit condition of 111.m- 
kmd WMS to i)e c'onsichM'cd as 
a ictomptMise loi good or 
evil (h'cds (ommitted in a 
jirevions existence. “ Mem are 
like the’ le.ives on tlie trees,” 
it WMs s.iid , ” they giow' 

together, .ire toin aw.ay by 
th(’ same wind and sc.itteied 
abioad; somi' l.alJ upon g.ir- 
deris and c'aijiets, ev(‘n as 
men wdio ar<‘ born m |).ilaces, 
W'hile others f.iil ujioii dung¬ 
hills, like to iiH’n of low 
(‘state.” Kicdu’s .md povc'ity 
ran thus be veiy well ex- 
])lamed without refeieiice to 
the doctrine of i('com]')ense. 
Moivover, the soul belongs to 
the body, like shar])ness to 
the knife ; the soul (an there¬ 
fore exist alter the destruction 
ot the body, as shaijmi’ss 
exists wdieii the knife has been 
destroyed. 

’n 518 Sun-yun was .sent to 
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A BUDDHIST TEMPLE IN A GROTTO 


stndcs; and when Han-yu, or Han Wen 


years without speaking a 
word, for which reason he 
was popularly known as 
“ the saint looking at the 
wall." He died of old age, 
alter surviving five at¬ 
tempts which were made 
to ])oison him, and lelt the 
dignity of ])atnarch to a 
('hmese, the second of the 
vSix I" astern Patriarchs. 

The Em]Hioi Wu Ti 
ht'came a monk at the close 
ol his life. His son Chien 
Wen Ti was favourably in- 
clim‘d to 'J'aoism, and 
attempted to bung .ibont 
a union betwt'cn this scliool 
and Ihiddhisin. Taoist s 
whoobjec t(‘d wi'R' executed 
In 55S the Kinpcroi Wii Ti 
of the (dieii (Ivn.istv also 
Ix'came a monk ruder 
th(‘ first emjH'ior of the Sui 
dynasty, W(‘n 'fi (3(Sj-bo4), 
lull toleiaiKi* was given to 
Buddhism 'I'oward tlu' 
end of his reign hefoibade 
any d(‘stiu( tion of the relics 
01 statue's of Buddhists 01 
Taoists '1 he Tang em- 
jK'iois, who had be'cii op- 
pos(‘d to Buddhism .it tlu' 
iH'gmnmg of then dvnasly 

soon became' favoui.ibly disposed 

to it. 

'1 his w'as esjiec'i.illy the t.ise* with th(‘ 
second luiei of the dynasty, 'fai-tsung 
(f)27-f)4()), ill w’hose leign the' Syrian 
Christians (.ime to China m When 

llsiian-tsang, w'ho h.id gone to India m 
() 2 () without asking the* lCm|)eror’s leave, 
returiu'd after an alisc'iice of sixteen yeais, 
the Kmpeior gave him a kindly reception, 
and 01 deled him to translate the 637 
books he h.id brought home. Three thou¬ 
sand seven hundied .and sixteen monas- 
tt'iaes are said to h.ave been m existence m 
China at that datt'. In 714 a violent perse¬ 
cution of the lEiddhists broke out. Ten 
thousand piiests and nuns weie obliged to 
leturn to their families. In spite ol this, 
individual priests continued to occujiy 
vState offices, and Indians were entrusted 
wath the arrangements of the calendar. 
Under the later emperors of the Tang 
dynasty, especially under Su-tsung 
(756-()2), Tai-tsung (763-7Q), and Hsien- 
tsung (806-20), Buddhism made great 


Ixiing, under the last ot these kings, m 
8i(), protested against the tiansportation 
of a Buddhist lelic into the imperial 
palace, he w^as banished fiom tlu' court 
and sent as goveinor to ('hao-(hau in 
Kwang-tung, wdiich was thi'ii a jnirely 
baibarian district. 

In 845 a thud and specially violent 
jx'i'secution broke (uit undt'i the Enijieror 
Wu-lsung. Four thoiis.ind six hundred 
monasteiies, togt'ther wath forty thousand 
smaller buildings, were destroyed. The 
possessions ol the tc'inples were confiscated, 
and employed lor the erection of govern¬ 
ment buildings. The bells and statues 
weie melted dowm and coined into cash, 
and more than 260,000 jinests and nuns 
w^ere obliged to return to the ranks of 
the laity. However, Hsu.in-tsung, the suc¬ 
cessor of Wu-tsung, permitted the erection 
of new monasteries, though a few years 
later he forbade the entry ol new monks. 

The Emj^eror Yi-tsung (860-73) was 
a zealous Buddhist, as were both his 
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=;uccessors and ihv rulers of the later 
rang dynasty During the short 

period of the later Chou dynasty (()5 t-(x)) 
numerous ternjdes were clestioyed, and 
only 2,()C)4 retained. Pru'sts were also 
forbidden to jiractise self-martyrdom and 
mutilation. The fust emjXTors of the vSung 
dynasty (of>o-g07) were le^s lavouiably 
disjiosed to Buddhism. A reaction set m 
under their successors, though these often 
acted arbitrarily in the* di'signation of the 
temples, mon.isteries, and jiriests, and of 
Buddha himsell Ihider this dynasty 
the communK'ation 
w 11 h I n d 1 a i n - 


were the immoral rejiresentations which 
had parsed into Tibetan Buddhism from 
the Brahman Shiva worship. Howevei, 
even at that time the Chint'se Buddhists 
seem to have sought teaching and inloima- 
tion ill India. A Chinese piiesl, Tan-wu, 
travelled to India by land, and retuining 
as usual by sea, biought a nuirber of 
books back to China. This occuiied in the 
first period ol th(‘ Mongol rule, and is the 
last instance of the kind. 

It is remarkable that the national 

Using of the (diniese against tlu' Mongols, 

wliK'h ended in 
the utter exter- 


('reasc'd, and Indian ^ 

Buddhism began 

to exercise an im- TBj 

portaiil inlliK'iice yA 

on Chinese Indiel. 

was gi\(Mi to Bud- 
dhisin by the Mon- 
gol or Yu.in dynasty 
jbS). Kublai 
Khan, who held 

the tin one ol China A 

iiom i2>So to 12(^4. 
under tlu' inniK* 

/.ealous Buddhist. 

tUan considciing tree with thri 
the wishes oi the 

Chinese. Even before he had united the 
Chinese Emjnie under his sway he had 
attempted to spiead the Buddhist teai h- 
ing among his jieople, wliom he caused 


TREE WITH THREE SMALL TEMPLES 


nnnation ol these 
I uleis, ])ioduced no 
similai (‘ll(‘cts on 
(he lehgioiis side 
on flu* (ontiary, 
(he first 1 uleis ot 
the nation.il Ming 
dynasty show t hem- 
'.(‘1\ ('s sp('( iall\ \\(il 
disp( )sed lowai d tlu' 
Eiiddhists. It w<is 
not until I4J(> that 
^ tn (' ii s u I i’ w e 1 (' 

l.iken to limit the 
1 ising powia ot tlu' 

UUdcr lllC 

SMALL TEMPLES ,, , x\ 

••Mongols. Undei 

Slii-tsung (1522 -isbb) tile Conlueianists 
attemjited to introduce* a persecution ol 
the Buddhists, but wen* deleated by the 
action of thi* Government; they succeeded 


to be msiructed by Kuoshi, or national 
teachers. 

His successor followed his example. The 
enumeration mad(* towaid the end of the 
thirt(*cnth century showed 42,^18 Budd¬ 
hist temjiles and 213,148 monks in China. 
Translations from the Tibetan language 
are frequently mentioned, and were used ; 
as also, though only among the Mongols, 


only in procTiring the destruction of the 
temple existing in the imperial jialace. 

'file first ruler of the present Manchu 
dynasty, Shun Chih (1044-if)()i) 
friendly to Buddhism; howev*r, his 
successor, Kang Hsi, became a convert 
to Confucianism, jirobably for jiolitical 
purposes. For the same reason, he and 
his successors showed special favour to 
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THE PRIESTLY RITUAL OF BUDDHISM CONSECRATION OF AN ABBOT AT HONAN IN SOUTH CHINA 
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Lama woiship of thoir Tibetan and 
Mongol subjects, and the election ol 
Lama temjiles and monasteries at that 
seat of government in Peking date's from 
this [leiiod. 

Ajiart from the' ju'rsonal and political in¬ 
fluence which the' adheri'iits ot the' Indian 
teaching may have li.id iij)on individual 
emjierors and slate'smen, the ettects ol 
Buddhism are to bi* seen chiefly u])on the 
f)hiloIogical and j)hilos()j)hical sides. At 
any rate', the' iiiei iloi ions altemj^t to 
substitute an aljihaln't lor the mono¬ 
syllabic hmguage and writing ol the 
ChiiK'se is ol the* lughest impoitance 
In the' third century a be'gmmng was made 
with sixteen symbols, wliK'h we'ie m- 
e'reaseel ultimate'lv te) llinty-six elm mg 
the sixth century, under the' Liang dvuasly. 

d'he inve'ute)! eif tins lattei stale's, the 
priest Sheai-kung, anel his sue-e e'sseus, 
taught the Chinese to \Mite' the souiiels of 
their language with the' signs apjireijnuite' 
to It. It Is ehfticult te) eix’e'iestimate* the 
seivice thus ie'lule'ie'd Puddhisin .iKo 
excrcise'd aii animating miluene e upeni 
lite*raiy activity. At e)ne pe'iieiel Hudeihist 
woi ks were' meire' nuineioils than Coniuciaii. 
Thus, in the' histoiy ot the Sui dviiasty 
A J) ) mentu)!! is made of the' e'xis- 
tene'e ol T, 05 <) different Hudeihist weiiks. 

An im])e)it<int influe'ne-e was also exeited 
by Huelelhist opiniems and tcaihmg upein 


the development of jihilosophy m China, 
'fills influence is especially apparent in 
the writings of Chu Hi (1130-1200), the 
meist irnpeirtant modern exj)e)sitor of the 
old classical teaching, wheise works still 
leirm the basis of what may be called official 
('onfucianism. During the last 150 years 
the Chiiu'se themselve's have shown a 
tendency te) criticise' his teaching mote 
s ‘verely, chiefly on account of the 
Bueldhist influe'iices ajijiarerit m it ; none 
the le'ss tlie official 1 ece^gnitieni of his 
teaching has remaineel. The deictrincs 
helel by the mass e)f the jiopulation are a 
cemtused mixture' e)f native and toreign 
teMching. as exj)e)uiided by Taoist and 
Cluue'se sages, treim which the original 
Buelelhisin has almost vanished ; the 
lesult is superstitieni in the true.‘st sense 
ol the we)id. ('e)nlucianism, 'I'aeiism, and 
Bueldhism play the* same part in the* hie 
e)t the* ])e*()})le, me lueiing the up])e'r classes ; 
but the* inlluene’e e)l Buddhism is (^bvie)us 
cliie'fly in the e'e'ie'inonie^ custom.iry 
upon the eleath ol the* indiviehial. At the 
luner.'d beith ol the* Lmpeior and ot the* 
poeiic'st ol Ills subje'cts, Buddhist cere- 
meinies anel the reaelmg ot the sacreel 
be)e)ks are' a very jirominent feature 
The steiry ol Christianity in China is 
de'alt wulh in a se'pai.ite sccticm, sinc'e', un¬ 
like 'Lioism, ( eutfue i.inism, and Budcdiism, 
it has newer become .1 Chin-'se cieed. 



PRIMITIVE STUDENTS OF SCIENCE IN CHINA: AN OLD DRAWING OF ANCIENT ASTRONOMERS 

In China the science of astronomy and the kindred science of astrologfy date back to legendary history. An interesting 
light is thrown upon the knowledge of primitive scientists by the record that when two princes who were members 
of the Board of Astronomy failed to predict the solar eclipse of 2155 B.O. the sovereign sent an army to punish them. 
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HOW A MARRIAGE IS CELEBRATED IN THE “ FLOWERV LAND ” 

The cerfiuoiues connecf<’d with a Chinese marriage are interesting and peculiar A red and a green ribbon are tied 
together Clothed in fine raiment and standing before an altar, the bride takes hold of the free end of the green 
ribbon and the gtooin seizes the free end of the led ribbon Salutations are made and the ceremony is complete. 
Feasting, music, and proi essions entei into the marriage festivals before the newly-wed settle down to family life 



THE CURIOUS CEREMONIAL OF A CHINESE FUNERAL 


A Chinese funeral is attended by an elaborate ceremonial. Sometimes a coin is placed in the mouth of the 
corpse to pay the boatman who will ferry the soul across the celestial river, and sometimes a hole is made in the 
ceiling to enable the soul to escape. A poi trait of the deceased is placed on a table or altar, where green 
caniUes are burned, and the mourners prostrate themselves before it The colours of mourning are blue and white. 

CHINESE CUSTOMS DEPICTED BY CHINESE ARTISTS 
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THE DYNASTIES OF ANTIQUITY 

REMARKABLE LIFE-STORIES OF CHINA’S EARLY RULERS 


F IS unnecessary to as history 

tlie tallies of ancient Chini'sc wiiters 
ref^arflin^^ tin early rulers of tlieir country. 
The stoiM's are, of course, inttiestiuj^ as 
tviiual ot tlu‘ trend of 1houi;lit at the 
tune; hut they rest upon little basis 
othei than the nnap^ination of the* writers, 
and hardh/ a.i^ree toj;cther. The tiin(‘ 
that ela])scfl “ from ('realion U) 
the oa})tuic of the hn in the 


Chinese 

Mythical 

History 


time' of Confiuius” (481 h.( ) 
\\a'>,iii the "Chronolof^y ol the 
llan I)\uasLV,” asserted to have 1)(m*u 
a jhj.ooo and odd veais, hut a later 
wi ilei shows tliat the nioK' correct iiuinhei 
ol Mills was 3,j/t) ()()() It these' writeis 

liave eiic'd, thev are not alone in wron^h 
estninilin*; tli(‘ woilu's ag(‘ 

Tt is more mtere 5 t.ng to note that tlie 
first u'l'.Lted being w-^is I’an Km who 
emergi'd Iroin chaos as tlie embryo of an 
all-|)i()du( five cosmic (,eg or atom. lie 
Wiis followed by a liiK' ol descvndants, 
constiluting Iliree l.i’mlie'>, known as tlie 
sov('r:igiM of Ifi'aveii hkirth and M.m 
ulio ruled over the nine divisions of the 
empire This period, known also as that 
of the Mine .Sc vi'reigns or Niiu' Heads, 
loruicd one of ttm siu li ]>enods, all e(piallv 
mythical, of which the second was that 
ol the Fi\e Diagoiis, who have, in iiddition, 
a double set ol appellations, which 
{orrc'sj)oud tu the hve notes of tlu* ( hinese 
musK id s('ah' and the list ot the live ])lanets , 
V(‘nus, Jupiter, Mercuiv, Mais, and 
S.iturn Of the next eias littk' is told, 
but in the seventh, “ so substantial was 
the virtue of the sovenigns that men 
lollowed alter their ex.impk with (('lerity 
line unto that of lh^»ht,” .1 circumstance 
from which the ei.i look its name. Jn 
the eighth era gocernmc'iit was already 
l.ir adViinct'd, for institutes were founded 
lor the benefit of the future world, though 
the names given to lalt'i iieriods of the 
same era, such as “ Having Nests,*' and 
“ F'iie-])rodnceis,” do not indicate an 
equal advance in material comfoit. 


I'ollowmg on the mythical times, there 
comes ii jH'riod ol legi'nd.iry history 
dating from Fu-hsi, or ru-hi, 2852-2737 
u.c Before his time the people had not 
kiirnt to cook the flesh of beasts lor 
food. Men knew then mothers but not 
th('ir fathers, and lived like beasts. Hi' 
taught them the arts of hunting, fishing, 
and p.isturage, established marriage, ancl 
constructed miisic.il insti umi'uts. Being 
himself 11 m' (dnld ol a miiaculous conci'p- 
tion, to him was di*h\a'red, by a sup(‘r- 
iiatiiial bi'iiig ('alk’d the di agon-horse, 
wIikIi rose out ol Ihc' wateis ot the Yellow 
Kiv('r. <i ^<ioll on wdiich inystK duigrams 
\v('re insciibed. Fiom thi'si' he coiujiosed 
th(‘ system ol w’ritten (haracters with 
which h(‘ supc'iseded the systcun ol kevp- 
ing recoids bv kiudted chords, iind lie 
iilso iiuentc'd tht‘ sv^tems of hor.iry and 
(\vchcal notation. His cMpital was on 
tiie site ol Kai-leng ITi, m the jac'sent 
piovince ol Ho-nan. 

Shen-mmg ( 2 y)y- 2 i)()y nc ), the Divinc' 
Husbandman succeeded Fti-hi He in¬ 
vented w'oodeu ploughs, taught the peojilc' 
the' art of agnciiltuH', and disc'oveied the 
curative virtue's of jdants 

Huang-ti (2b()7-25q7 n.c.), like his two 
piedc'cessors, wdio were c'lassi'd wath him 
as the Thrc'i' Primordial Sovereigns, was 
miraculously conc^eived. In his reign the 
manufacture of utc'iisils ol w’ood, clav, and 
metal, the constiuction of boats and carts, 
and the mvc'ution of medium ol currc'ncy 
w-erc originated. Astrc^aiomy and music' 
obtained a great develo])ment, 
G c *** (‘mjnre wais mapj)ecl out 
into jirovinces, and under his 
nven ions instruction the art of 

rearing silkworms became knowai. Tlie 
Taoisis later on transformed him into a 
miraculous being, wdio invented alchemy 
and succeeded m gaming immortality. 
M. de LaccHiperie identities him wi{h 
Nakhunte, the leader of the so-called 
Hak tribes, which are sujiposed by him 
to have traversed Asia Irom Elam 








FOUR FAMOUS FIGURLS IN CHINESE HISIORY 

llnst foiii (imii.s .lit fii.Mi .1111 inil ( ImifM Ji pii S. nt.iiK.iis of liiiot . uul htmuKs m ( hm i s lustoiv T lu toj) in ile 
tiL,iiip IS lilt 1,1 Imi, will) liilpdl to foiiiul th. M1114 DjiiisJy in i ,(>K , th> luin. In low i^ ^ol.l i ]> iii lo'.md 11 ilioii.ilist hcio 
wlio w.ns tliiown 111*0 piisoii .Old ixLiutcd 111 it|i 'Ihc lowti ft in dt lij;iii<. is tli.it of tin KinpiLss Wii lion, 1 f.unous 
J'liiiiMss W'lio usurpid tht tliioiu* fo- twnnlv ^ca^s fioin 084 a D ; tlu id. niuy of ifn ln;nre .dn.vn ln.i is proh.inl> tlio iMiipubs 
t li.io-yaiig, wlioiu tlie llmpcror ciu ng li made Ills coiisoit in )8 r l |Se* lest.) 
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to riiiiia, and to have started a new 
civilisation in the valley of the Yellow 
River. Shen-nung, his predecessor, is 
identified by this authority with Saif^oii 
1)1 Chaldwa. [See Dr. Pelrufs chapter on 
Babylonian civilisation, page 2f)i.l 

It IS at about this period, but somewh.it 
later, that toreign critics place the ariival 
Ironi till* west ot the trilics who, following 
tile cours(‘ ot the Yellow River in then 
travels, on reaching its last great bend 
lo the east established tliemselves in the 
vallev ot its gieat tributary, the Wei 
Ki\er. Heie they introduced the prin- 
(ipl('s of civilisation, which afterwaids 
weie (airied by them into all ])aits ol the 
riiin.i ol wliiih they ultimately loinied 
tli(‘ j)oi)uhition, while the original in¬ 
habit.Hits weie either absorbed oi lost 
.iinoiig th(‘ invadeis, or diiven into the 
mountains, where their rcjiresentatives 
still exist in the south and south-west ot 
t'hma 

Huang-ti IS tollowed by four other 
iiilers. With tlH'in the times legaided 
by (dnnese as legenclarv close, and m 
n.('. the histoiical jieiiod lH*giii'' 
with Yao, whose 
lite is told m the 

Book of llis- 
toM.” com])iIed 
by ('on fuel us 
many centuries 
lati'i. 

Yao, a modc ‘1 
oi wedom and 
Mrtu(\ in J2S7 
H ( . associated 
with hiiiiselt 111 
the government 
ot tlie (‘iiipiie 
the ('(ju.illy tele- 
biatedShun: and 
w hen dying m 
2238 n ('., 
aside his 
son and appoin- 
tt‘d Shun as his 
successor. Theur 
('apital was at 
Ping-yang-tu, m 
Shan-si. 

During the ear¬ 
lier ot these 
two reigns the 
country liad sul- 
fered from inun¬ 
dations 111 the 
west, so vast as to 


Iiave been regarded by the curly iinssioii- 
aries to China as corresponding with the 
biblical Deluge. After eigliteim years' 
labour, the waters were at lust drained 
off by the (ireat Yu. who had succeeded 
his less successtul tat her in the diuxlion 
ot the works. In 2205 n.r. he was ap¬ 
pointed to tlu‘ throne, and with him the 
fust dynasty (Hsia, 22o5-i7()() b.c.) b(‘gins. 
Yu had desired to follow the* piecedent"< 
set him by thi‘ illiistiious Yao .ind Shun 
in sc'lecting as his successor the person, 
in his opinion, most worthy ol the throiK* , 
but after the three ye.irs ot mouimng l<>i 
his death had expiri'd, the feud.il j)nnces 
])la('ed his own son 111 })ower. 

Posterity, toigetting how thi'- tame to 
])ass, has blanu'd Yu loi' establishing the 
litTcditary lights oi succ(‘ssion which havt' 
smc(‘ prevailed 1 lie ruli' ol the new Hsia 
dynasty, whose (a})ital v\as m llo-nan, 
extended ovtu tlu* gieatei part ol ('lima 
ProjHM* ol tilt* ])i(‘sent day, with tlic 
exception ot tlu' thiee soutli-wtsl 
piovinces. P)Ul tht‘ j)owei ot tln' throne 
wasconstantlv interfeit'd with by difterent 
])iin('cs an inltMU'gnmn ot lorty yiMis 
occmiing, during 
w hit h on(‘ ol 
ttu'se adminis- 
tt*it d lilt* govern¬ 
ment. In the 
W'1 h)U‘ peiiod ol 
t h(‘ dynasty Iheit' 
WMs not oiu‘ 
soveitugn w'ho 
"howa'd al)ility, 
and the last ol 
the line led such 
a licentious hte 
that ht‘ was r(‘- 
mo\’ed Irom the 
throne liy the 
Prmcc‘ of Shang, 
and [)y his vkts 
g.amed .i t elebrit\ 
which WMs denied 
to all the rest ot 
the dynasty w'lth 
the exception ot 
Its gieat loundcr 
The chiet event 
ot interest in the 
wdiole dynasty 
was the des¬ 
patch of an army 
to imnish two 
princes. Ministers 
of the Hoard 



THE CHINESE “ADAM” MAKING THE WORLD 
Pan Ku is the first created being m Chinese legend. He is 
shown in this native picture as chiselling out the heavens. 
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of Astronomy, who had failed to 
announce the echj^se of the sun in 2155 
B.c. The event not only serves to fix 
the date, but shows the importance 
which has been at all times attached m 
China to such matters as eclipses and 
the regulation of the calendar. 


The Three Dynasties of ANTigi ity. 


The Hsia dynasty was tollowed by the 
Shangand the ('hou , the tliiee arc known 
as the Three Dynasties ot Antiquity. 


name 

XumliLi .)fiiiltis 

i)iuati(tii r> (. 

llsiJ. 


-]/(>() 

Sliang 

1 '1 \V( utv-(.*l^llt 

^y()(i-\ 12 j 

(liou 

' 1 hn t\ -livi* 

1[22-240 


1 ht‘ honor ()l lebelhon and the ((‘(‘lin/;; 
ot (liitv of l<)\altv to tin* s()V(‘i('iqn 
which existed until 1912 were expeiieiued 
ewn 111 thos(‘ distant tiiiUN, and it was 
only by declaiing that Heaven h.ul oideusl 
the destruction ot Hsia tor its (iinu‘s 
that T.ing coiivuued his tollowers that 
they were pistihed 111 fighting against 
then sovereign. Tang himst‘ll, alter 
ascending the throne, telt qualms as to 
his londuct 111 tills matter. But later 
times have judged that he acted well and 
as the agent ot Heaven’s will 
To the dynasty thus ioimded, Tang, 
also known as (heng Tang (the Com- 
j)l(d(‘r), gave the name ot his own jirin- 
cipahty, Shang During th(‘ long period 
ot its existence the i'aj)ital was moved 
to seven dilfeu'iit places m Ho-nan, 
(diih-li and Shan-si, geneially on account 
ot devastating floods tioin the Yellow 
Kiver. On its establishment at Ym 
(1401 n.c.), a town m Ho-nan, north ot 
that liver, the dynasty changed its namt' 
to that ot the town, m the hope tint the 
change ot site and name might bring back 
jirosjienty to the country, a hope wdiich 
was tulhlled lor a time. The dynasty, 
like that of Hsi.i, came to an end 
under the government of a 
1 liter whose debaucheries and 
cruelties roused the ]n'mct‘s 
and peoj)l(‘ to iid the world ot 
monster. This rulei, Chou-sm, 
lierished (1122 B.c.) in the flames ol a 
castle which he had built to jilease his 
consort, and w'as succeeded by Fa, Duke 
of Chou, who assumed the title of Wu 
Wang, or Miht.iry Sovereign. Wu Wang’s 
father, Chang, had been thrown into jirison 
by Chou-sm for Ins outspoken protests 
against the vices of his sovereign, and had 


A Hero 
of Early 
China 


such 


a 
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been leleased only at the intercession of the 
people and their jiresentation ol acceptable 
gilts of women and horses. Chang died 
thirteen years before Chou-sm’s overthrow 
by Wu Wang, but is regarded as the 
lounder ol the Chou Dynasty and was 
given the title of Wen Wang, or Literary 
S()V( reign. 

J^y Ihen regaid for the peo[)le’s wellare 
and then own high moral character, 
these two soveieigns, Wen and Wu Wang, 
secured a place m histoiy and a reputation 
tor the dynasty, to which higli lustre 
was added by Wu Wang’s brother. Tan, 
Duke ol ('hou. He, liisl by his advice 
wluMi (oiinselloi to Wu Wang, and 
secondly as regimt m the (Mrly ytsiis ot 
the leign ol Wu’s son, Cheng Wang, si't 
an exaniplt' ol lowilty and sell-sa('rifi( e 
whu h has won tlu' .idniii alion ot the 
('lmies(‘ pcojfie throughout all ag(‘s. 

1 he lainily ol tlu* ('liou Dynasty (1122- 
24() n ( ) (iaimt'd to be descciidcil trom <\ 
celebiated Minisli'i ot the gieat Slum 
(225.S 22ot) B (.), who lield a loidship 
III part ol a norlhein v.ill(‘y ol the Wei 
Kiv’er, .1 tnbut.iry ol tlu* Yellow Riv’ei, 
^ m Shen-si. Driv'en southwMi ds 

rtu Cl l)<irbarians 

u m the loiirteenth ci'ntury B( . 

ynas y '|\ni-lu, th(‘ head ol the tamily 
at that tune, (ross('d tlu* W(*i and 
s‘tiled 111 the ('hi Mountains, \\lu‘re lu* 
.issiuned tlu* litli* ol Duke ol ('hou, the 
name whu h was alti*rvvai(K given to the 
dynast}'. 


A theoiy, howev’er, that the Chou‘' 
theinsc'lvrs wen* loreigners, and, jierhajis, 
ol Tartai ongm, is suppoited by tlu* 
laet th.it hum.in s.u'rilices to the manes 
ot .incestois w(T(* intiodu((*d by th(*iii, 
and that witches and soi(t*rers then 
oblauu*d an oftici.il position and were 
coiisulhul on almost all matters. 

On the creation ot tlie Chou dynasty 
the services ol those wdio had distinguished 
themselvTs by aiding m the ov'crthrow ol 
("liou-sm were rewarded by grants ol 
lands and titles ol honour. A large 
number of feudal or semi-teudal states 
was thus fornuul among which the Chous 
held a hegemony ratlier than a re.al 
sovereignty. 'J'he size of the fiefs seems 
to hav^e varied in area from fifteen to 
thirty square miles. As the power of the 
surrounding feudatories increased, that 
ot the central kingdom diminished, until 
it was unable to withstand the assaults 
of barbarous tribes on the south and west. 
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THE PRINCIPAL GATE OF MODERN KAI-FENG-FU, WHICH OCCUPIES THE SITE OF FU-HI’S CAPITAL IN 2800 
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The hij^h moral standard of the eaily 
sovereigns ol the dynasty was not main¬ 
tained l)y their successors, and tlie 
]H()s])eiity of the country also diminished 
in a manner which Chinese have leaint 
from tht'ir history to regard as a 
necessary outcome of a decline from 
viitiie. The minder (i(V)d n cd ol a 
Duke ol Lu, ui Shaii-tung, liy lus hi other, 
the lirst legK'ide in Climese history 
lemamed mi]nu\ished, \)roba\)ly on account 
ol t h(‘ weakness ot the central goverimient ; 
and tlie soveieigii in whose reign the 
murdei occurred was drowned m some 
invsteiious way, for which no imnishment 
was aWiiidisl 

His successor. Mu Wang (1001-947), 
weakeiKMl Itu* mainlenanci' ot orcler 
throughout the ('oiintry liy enacting laws 
undet which all punishments lor seiioiis 
ciinu's could he i(‘deem(‘d hv payment 
ol manv lines. Ihit he gMined lor himsell 
a lasting lame by an iinsiiccesslul ex¬ 
pedition against the wild tnbt‘s ot Turlan, 


having paid a visit to Hsi-wang-mu, tlu' 
Royal Mother ol the West, m her hiiiy 
palace at the Lake ol (haiis. I'his 
lahulous being, legarding whom tlu* 
U'geiids heal signs ol Hindu oiigin. ioiins 
nith lu*r royal Iovcm the basis ol a inyslical 
doctrine of the tenth (eiitury in 

which the\ are ie[)icsenti‘d as “ the lirst 
created and creative rc'sults ot the })ow('is 
ol Xature.” 

Dining the six reigns (i)4()-77o u ('.) 
which tollowed Mu Wang’s time, iikui- 
sioiis of baibaiians became a Ireciiieiit 
occurrence, and tinally the assistance ol 
the tribe called the Yungs was invoked 
to assist ill dethroning a soveieigii who, 
enslaved by the beauty ot a lady ol his 
Court, cDsii(‘d to inakt‘ a prisonin' ol hi^ 
own son and make her ehild his hen to 
the throne The movement was sui- 
cesstul, Init it was only by a united 
ellort on the jiart ot tlie most j)owertul 
states that the Yungs wen* allerw.iids 
(hiviMi lioni thi‘ countiy whose deh\ei- 
ance tluw had stn'iired 

I lie youthtul Kmj)eioi Ting 
Wang (770 yi() ni ) n'lnoM-d 
his c.ipital to Lotang in llo-nan 
in orcler to 1)(‘ hiitlun liom his 
dangerous neighbonis. In guiti- 
tudc‘ to the duel ot rsm ioi 
gu.11 ding him on his way to his 
new cajntal, Ting M\irig estab¬ 
lished him 111 cominaud ol 
the district which lie* had 
abandoned. The constant colli¬ 
sions which there eiisiiiMl be- 
twi'eii th(‘ Tsin and tlu* 
b,11 Italians had an elteet wliu h 
was tai from being loieseeii at 
th(* time, loi tlie wailike 
sjurit which they nuhued 
gradually prepared the Tsin to 
assume the leadershij) ol tlie 
various psincijiahties, and to 
found a dynasty, five centinies 
later, on more pietentious lines 
than those tollowed by tlie 
Chou. 

It IS with the reign of Ting 
Wang’s father (781 771 n.e) 
that the tine’ histoiical jitniod 
may be considcTed to begin. 
The division between the 
mythical and legendary is 
naturally ill-defined, and the 
legendary period itself can be 
divided into sections of less and 
greater trustworthiness; but the 


in the (ouise ot wliiih he is ciedited with 



FU-HI, SUPPOSED FOUNDER OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE 

Fu-hi, whose date is fai back in the prehistoric period, though his 
tomb IS still seen at Chin-choo, is the traditional first ruler of China 
and creator of its social and political system. He is said to have 
instituted inairiag^e, divided the people into classes, and to have estab- 
hshed the calendar He is represented here as in a native drawing^. 
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“Spring and Autumn Annals/’ compiled 
by Confucius In an researches made at his 
instance by his disci])les among the State 
records ol the Chou, marks a much 
clearci boundary. The book is a history 
ot Lu, his native state in Shantung 
from 722-484 B.C., and is the only one 
ol the Five Classics actually written by 
C'oiPucius himsell. It is, of course, from 
histories wntt(Mi at a much later date 
that inlormalr n legarding cavliei agi's 
in China is obtained. The only contem- 
]>orary lecords ol earluM date are the 
inscriptions on the stone* drums in the 
rem])le ol Conlucius at Peking, wliicli 
(late certainly liom beiore 770 u.e. : and 
on bionzes, still 111 existeiax* ol the* 
ninth centuiy i^.( ., and t‘ven earlu 1 
times. 

flu* W(‘akn(*ss ol the (hoii dynasty 
and its inability to control the feudal 
states was (*vid(Miced in the sewnth 
('entiiiy H ( ., whe*!! five lor(‘m()st c hief- 
tains rul(‘d the internal aflairs ol 
( hma 111 a conlt*d('rac’\ ot states wliK'h 
o])])osed the barbarians on its noithern 
and west(*in liontieis. The pi mo* ol 
( Inn, who wms <1 iik'iiiIh*!* o) 
the k'agiK', wms at tin* same* 
lime stIeiigt h(‘nmg his posi¬ 
tion by the conquest ol several 
smallei liels, w'liK'h he iiuoijioiated in his 
ow'n. 'fhe itnuaining years ol the dynasty 
WTre o((Mi])ied by incessant stiuggk's 
betw’eeii chtteieiil jninces to obtain gie.itei 
j)ow'er for themselves. I'he soveteign 
himself did nothing to cIk*( k these iiileinal 
(J^isordeis. and the wa*tikness ot the central 
(iovi'inmeiit became yc*ar by year moie 
manil(*st ; but at last, in alaim at the 
giowdi of tlu* (dim slate, the sovenugn 
oiganised a league ol nobk^s against it. 
He w^as quickly det(*ated, taken j>risoiuT, 
and subjei'led to th(' gieatest indignities. 
Soon atterwards he died (256 B.c.), and 
with his death his dynasty virtually 
came to a close, though part of his king¬ 
dom remained m the hands of his tainily 
tor a few' yeais longer. 

The Chou dynasty is remarkable lor 
the great men who founded it, and for 
the virtues of some of its rulers ; but its 
lame is largely due to the birth of three 
great men—Confucius, born 551 B.c.; 
Mencius, 372 b.c. ; and Lao-tse, about 
604 b.c. It is a cm urns thing that 
a time of such dissensions and wars 
should have produced the founders of 
two such schools of thought as Lao-tse, 


The Dynasty 
of Religious 
Philosophers 


OF ANTIQUITY 



SARGON, KING OF CHALDiEA 
It has been i.ngjfe!>teci that Chinese civilisation, par¬ 
ticularly the picture wntiuKT, had its origin in Baby¬ 
lonia. One authority identifies Shen-muifr, who reigned 
111 China 2717 2U'>T H.c., with Sargon, King of Chaldsa. 

wdio pla('(*(l the highest good in a tran- 
st'tmdeiital abstraction tioin worldly cares 
and Ireedom Ik in mental perturbation, 
and Confucius, tlie practical |duk>sopher 
and admiiei ol tlu* patriarchs ol anuquity, 
who put on one side all qui'^lions n^lating 
to .1 future existence, and ('oritiiied Imnsclf 
to th‘* ('onsideiation ot how best a man 
shall do his duty to his sovereign, father, 
brother, wale and friend, and by discharg¬ 
ing these duties k*arn to govern himself. 

Dynasties After the Chou. 'I'he table 
given on the following i)age shows the 
dynasties that succeeded the ("hou. 

the chin dynasty (22T-207 B.c.) 

The overthrow of Nan Wang m 255 b.c. 
w'as not immediately followed by an 
_. assumption of sovereignly on 

- the jiart of the ruler of the Chin 
. state. 1 wo reigns intervene 

after the death ol the successful 
piince before the jrower of the Chins was 
sufficiently consolidated to enable them 
to assume this position. At that time 
their ruler was a remarkable man, who 
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Name j 

D.ile 

iCem.irks 


n c 


C'hiii 

22 I 

The femlnl stales were luciyeil 

Han 

20O 

A D 

in the ( hinebe Lmpire 

Eastern Han 



Han oi Shu 

221 

'1 he tune of tin Three king- 

(Szechuen) 


tloms—llan, W’ei, and W u 

('hm, c^r Tsin 

261; 


Eastern ( Inn 

3-’3 


House of Liu 

1 PeiiM.l nf diMsion between 

Sung 

420 

1 norili and si»ulh, the House t>f 

Chi 

470 

‘1 o-pa, or To ha, inlnig the 

I.iang 

502 

1 noilli 180-^40 \ 1), ami snt- 

1 eeeihd h) tiie Northern ( hi, 

('hen 


1 and the Northern 

Sin 

;Si 

Chou, 5S7 

Tang 

6rS 


Lat(.*r laaiig 

ou; 

lilt peiiod (o\eieeI h\ the 

Later Ling 

, 02 ^ 

1 Dynasties ruhug from tlic^eais 

Latri ( hm 

1 

Latei Han 

' ^47 

(J07 to was known as tlie 

l.ater ( hoii 

OW 

time of the hive Hjnasties 

sung 

1 


1 Southei n Sung 11J7 

1 

N'uan 

I 2 .S( ) 

' 

Ming 

1 R)S 


. hing 

10 H 

i 


had coiiK* to the* t hi one at the age of 
thirteen, hut wliose legitimacy of descent 
IS questioned. He now felt himself 
justified in declaring liimself master ol 
the whole ot China. Accoidmgly he 
assumed tlu* title of Fust Emperor, 
Shih-huang-ti, abolishing all the leudal 
institutions created by the Chou sove¬ 
reigns, and divided the country into 
thirty-six jnovnnces, embracing about 
three-fourths ot what is now called 
China Proper. 

Shih-huang-ti, one oi thegieatest princes 
of China, enjoys a very bad rejnitation 
among the Chinese. This is due to two 
events for wdnch he was responsible— 
the “burning of th(‘ books” and the 
building ol the great w^all. S/e-rna Chicm 
(163-85 B.C.), in his “Historical Kecoids,” 
has given a dramatic description of the 
evtmts which jireceded the jierseculioii 
ol the Confucian school and the destruction 
ol the classKs oidc*ied in the year 213 B.c. 

n . From this dc'striK tion only the 
of books of medicine, of fortune- 

Great Book. = 1 "^ "I agnculture, and 

tlie works of Mencius arc 
said to have been spared. The reason for 
the destruction of the Confucian books 
was that they upheld the feudal institu¬ 
tions which the Emjieror desired to weld 
into one empire, and the step was taken 
on the advice of an able Minister named 
Li Ssu. The teaching of the Confucian 
doctrine was at the same time prohibited, 
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and those who oj^iosed or evaded the new 
law were punished without mercy, 

Moie than loui hundred and sixty 
learned men who had reteimcd the pro¬ 
scribed books instead of surrendering 
them for destruction, and had spoken 
evil of the lunperor, waae buried alive, 
and the edict was carried out with the 
utmost severity against all suspicious 
persons. It was issued at the instigalion 
of the Minister Li Ssu. It was to the effect 
that all chronicles of the Shuking, with 
the sole exception of those of the house of 
Chin, together with all cojnes ot the Sin¬ 
king, the “ Book otOdes “ and the “ Book 
of History,” two ol the tivi^ (\inonical 
Books called Clung, and the l)0()ks of tlu‘ 
Hundred Schools, should be buriKHl. 
Anyone who did not deliver up his books 
was to be branded ami sent to haid 
labour on the (ire.it Wall. W’e can (Msily 
understand that the scholars wtae Iroublt'- 
some, and perhajis ajipeared dangeioiis 
to the man who had beem tlu^ fiist 
to put down the dangeis ol the vassal 
system with a strong hand, and to save 
the kingdom from the disruption into 

B m:.. vvhich, but lor his iainily and 

The Building 

w ti Morcxiver, simil.ir measuies 
Great Wall , , . , , , 

had beim emjiloxi^d at an 

earlier jieriod m China by concpierors and 
usmpeis, Ol, at any late, had been 
directed against the lecords ol the ])rinci- 
jiahties wliK h they had subdued. 

Tow^aids the clcjse of the fourth 
century H c. long stietches of w^'lll had bc'cn 
built m the West and North ot ('hma by 
Shih-huang-ti s ancestois ot the house ol 
Chin, and also by j)rmces ol Cliao ami 
Yen, to keej) out tlu‘ Hu baibarnins and 
the Yung Shih-huang-li unitc'd and ex¬ 
tended tlR^-e lortifK atioiis by a wxill 
reaching from the Tao Kiver, in We^tern 
Kan-su, to near tht! sea on the eastc'rn 
borders ol Chih-li, aftei having first re- 
jielled the barbarians, now known as the 
Hiung-nu, with a huge aimy which he had 
massed on the fnmtier. The w'all, said to 
have been built m ten years, })artly by his 
troops and jiartly by jjeople imjnessed 
from far and near for the jnirpose, had 
a length in a .stiaight line ol over 1,200 
miles. In the western provinces it was 
probably little more than an eastern ram¬ 
part, but in Shan-si and Chih-li it was 
solidly built of earth and pebbles, faced 
with brick, and it stood 30 feet high, 
with a wudth of 25 feet at the base and 
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15 feel at tlic top, with towers for guard 
l^osts placed at frequent intervals along its 
('ourse. Like most of the walls of the kind in 
China and Korea, it was earned, regardless 
ol all obstacles, across hilltops and valleys, 
and even up piecipitous faces of rock. 

Hy its construction Shih-huang-ti was 
able to secure himsell from interruption by 
the barbarians in his 
work ot consolidation 
f'l the emj)ire He also 
o})ened up for his 
succ(‘ssoi s a road ol 
communication with 
C'entral Asia. The liar- 
bauan noina(L ot the 
stejipes, iinding that 
laids into China wen' 
naKhMcd (iillicult, not 
only by the presence of 
this wall but by the 
(‘Msti'iKc of a strong 
army and the union 
into one em])ire of the 
states whu h thev had 
jiieviously been able to 
tittac'k one by one, 



legend about Shih-huang-ti does not also 
belong to a later time, it may contain a 
refeiencc to his regulations foi the general 
disarmament of the peo])le. Out of the 
arms collected iqion that occasion bells 
and twelve statues of the barbarians are 
said to have been constructed Most ot 
the latter were apparently biokeii up in 
the yeai 192 .\.D. and 
coined into cash, 
though SOUK* survivt'd 
until the third century 
of this era. 

For the maintenance 
ol tlu‘ Chin dynasty 
.uid the continuance ot 
the work begun by its 
first cinjieror, a sujiply 
of capable men was an 
mdis])cnsal )le necessity. 
Shih-huang-ti died in 
the year 2to. His 
funeral was ci'k'bratt'd 
with great solemnity, 
and a niimlx'r of his 
wives and servants and 


of the labourers who 
had tht'ir attention also shih-huang-ti, builder of the wall had been employed 
diveited lo the west, siuh-hu^ng-u ( 220-210 i,c)built the wall and burnt ^ipon the tomb, are said 

, , . , the books. The Great Wall, built in ten years by . ‘ , , , . , 

tind tll(* ( onstrilCt ion troops and slaves, freed him from interruption by the tO IiaVC boeil buriecl 
(hi* W'lll barbarians in his work of consolidating the empire, 

ol tne^iKat ualimay and the burning of the classics destroyed the argu- (-jacsl 

(*d ments for the feudal institutions which the Emperor sOIl 


The Marvel 
of the Palace of 
Shih-huang-ti 


thciclorc be icgiinlcd 
as OIK* oi the eans(^s 
ol tlie movt'menl Iroin east to vest whieh 
soon aiterwards began to take jilaee m 
(\*ntral Asia. 

Shili-huang-li (220-210) also built a 
castk* in Hsien-vang, near ^mgan Fii, in 
Slu'n-si the lanioiis A-lang Kung. The 
( liK'l hall 111 till* iijipei lloor is said to have 
been laige enough to contain 
ti'ii thousand jieisons, tind 
standaids titty feel high 
eonld in* set uj) m the nniler 
looms Round these rooms galleries ran ; 
a high eausew.iv led Irom the castle to the 
iidge ol the mountain lying lo the south, 
where a sanilar consti uction i)a.sscd over 
the River Wei to the ea])ital. One of the 
palace gates is said lo have been made ol 
loadstone. It a waiiior in mail armour, 
or anj'oiK* with arms concealed about him, 
attempted to pass the gate he was rooted 
to the s])ot by the loadstone. A similar 
legend relenmg to the action of the load¬ 
stone upon iron ajipears at a later time 
in the history ol the popular hero Chu- 
ko Liang (181-234 A.D.), and is no doubt 
to be referred to Indian .souice.s. If the 


desiied to weld into one empire under himself. 

ments tor tiu 


Inglorious 
End of 
a Dynasty 


Emperor soii Fusu had bt‘en set 
aside m the arrange- 
succession, and the throne 
fell to the younger son, under the title 
ol Erhshih Huang-ti, or empeiois in the 
si'cond generation. However, at the same 
moment pretenders aiose m all 
till* vassal states wlm h his 
lather had subdued, and 
though at the outset the Im- 
jierial armies lought sueei'ssfully, they 
were afterwai d defeated. Finally (207 H.r.) 
the eunuch Chao Kao murdered the 
Kmperor, and set the Emiieror’s son 
Tsze Ying upon the throne. The latter, 
however, aftei sixty-four days, siii rendered 
the Im])erial Seal to Liu-pang of Pei, 
who had marched upon the capital with 
one of the armies then in rebellion, and 
ca])tiired it. Thus the Chin dynasty 
came to an inglorious end m the year 20b. 

WESTERN HAN DYNASTY ( 2 o 6 B.C-24 A.D.) 

On the overthrow of Chin, theie ensued 
a period of disintegration ; but the frag¬ 
ments of the Empire were united again 
under a family whose dynastic neime was 
Han. It Is known as the Earlier or Western 
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Han Dynasty. The founder of the dynasty, 
known in history as Kao Tsii, the title con¬ 
ferred on him on his death, was originally 
a peasant, named Lm-})ang. On the out¬ 
break of rev^olt against Erhshi Hiiang-ti 
in 209 B.C., he had collected a band oi 
insurgents and fought his way to eminence. 
After receiving the title ot jirince in reward 
. p lor being the Ihst to entei 

j j capital, he retiied tor a 

a ynas y nnirder ol his ])atron, the 
Prince of Huai, he assumed the Tmpeiial 
title and oveicame all ojiposition. The 
clemency and moderation which he 
showed towards those who submitted to 
him assisted him in securing his hold ot 
the enij)ire 

On his de.it h in B.c. he was succet‘d(‘d 
by his son, .1 bov only loin teen years old, 
who died sevtMi visns l.it(‘r. The boy’s 
motht'r thereu])on assumed tlu* regency, 
and siibsi'ijiK'iUlv the throiu*. whu h sIk' 
retained until her death in iSo H.< Him 
]) eiiod of ])ovs(M was distinguished bv 
barbaious acts of ciiK'lly. It is also nott‘- 
worthy as the only rcMgn ol a (iMiiale 
sovcieign to which Chinese history aicoids 
a legitimate* title*. One special act eil 
cruelty asseiciateel with hei name was the 
coiiveM'sion inte) what she* teiineel a “ human 
sow” ot a beautilul concubine who h.id 
been the tavouiite ol the late Empeior, 
Kao 'J'su. This lady hael hei hands and lee*t 
cut olf, hei eye*s put eml, hei teingue and t‘ai s 
de*stre)yed, and 111 this condition wasthieiwn 
alive u})on a dunghill, wlu’re the young 
Emjieror was sent tei set- he*r. The* sight is 
said te) haw elriven him nite) a state* ol 
imbe'Cile terror which lasteel until his de*ath. 

On her death a son ol Kao 'I'sii by a 
concubine was plae"e*el ein tlie throne. I'his 
emjieror, Wen Ti (179-157 b.c.) pursued a 
libe*ral peilicy. The law feir the sujipression 
of literary works was cancelled, anel 
encouragement was given to produce all 
such hidden tre*.isuTes. With these an 
A Period D^iporial library was lormcd 

. Q and catalfigucd with gieat caie. 
Reforms^ Uiilortuiiately, the collection 

wa> burnt during the insur¬ 
rection of Wang Mang at the close ol the 
dynasty. The criminal laws wtic re¬ 
formed. Mutilation was abolished, in 

consequence ot an appeal made by a 
young lady, Ti-ymg, on behalf of her 

father, and flogging was introduced in its 
place. The death jienalty was reserved 
for the most serious crimes, and the family 


of a criminal w^as no longer punished 
along with the offender. To gu.ard against 
the incursions from Mongolia ot the 
Hiung-nu, which had been ol frequent 
occurience, coloni(*s of Chinese wi*re planted 
on the border and a tribe of loyal Yungs 
was tr.ansferied to the same region. In 
the lollowing ri*ign Chmg-ti (i5()-i4i B.c.), 
a royal jiiincess, was given 111 marriage 
to one ot these troiil)ksome Iliiing-nu, 
in ordi*r to w.ud oft war loi a tiint*. 

Wu Ti (140-tSy B.(.) was constantly at 
wai with till* Hiung-nu and usimI much 
larger forces tliaii Jiad pre\MoiisIy been 
employed. Success geiiei.illy .ittended his 
eftorts, but the results were not jiermani'iit, 
and his own armies siitteied consider.ibly, 
one ot them, it is said, being I'ligulted in a 
sandstorm and lost 'I'he expense en¬ 
tailed by thi'se const.int (.miji.ngns torced 
him to institute a tax ot five jx'r ii'iit. 
on all kinds ot goods and jMoperty. 
The lesult w.is that inlo]mi*is and oliii lals 
emiidied tlii'insi'Kas .at the expensi* of .ill 
(lasses, and gie.it discontent was aiousial 
throughout the ('ountry hv the new form 
of t.ix.ilion, while llii* rev emu* di*ri\'ed 

„ . . Irom it w.is msutiiiaent lor hisK*- 

Be^nnmg ^ 

of Western \ ^ 

, „ that legular communication 

Influence .1,1 . 1 

With the west w.is ojiened up 

by the (li*spat( h ot ( h.ang ( liieii as an(*n\ ov 
(ijij B.( .) to the Vueh ' 1 1 01 Indo-Scythi.ins, 
whose capital w.is on the north b.ink ot 
theOxus ('li.ingC hii*n was taken ])iisoni*i 
by tlu* Hiimg-nu and (k'tained m their 
countiy loi many ve.iis, but at List he 
leached his destination thiough Feigaii.i 
On his ii'tuin i()uriu*y, vi.i the Khotan- 
Lobnoi louti*, he w.is again taken juisonei 
by the Hiiing-mi, but escajied and got 
back to ('lima 12b B ( In 122 b.c he w.is 
ag.a.m sent on .1 mission to 'J'liikestan to 
nt*gotiate treaties with the* kingdoms 
there, and by 115 H^c. a i(*gul.ir mter- 
(xmrse with that ])art ot C(*ntral Asia 
was established. It wmis by him that the 
grapie, pomegianate, and luceine were 
intTodutt*d into ('hma, and it was he who 
WMis the fust to u*])oit the existence ot 
Buddhism m India. 

Tills reign was the long(*st and most 
splendid ot the dynasty. Literature was 
encouraged, literal y degrees were in¬ 
stituted, and the powei of the empire was 
extended through all the southern pro¬ 
vinces of Chin i and Yuri-nan. ('ochin- 
Chma was annexed. Friendly embas.sies 
were sent out to Sogdiana and Parthia in 






GENERAL VIEW OF OLD PEKING, AS DEPICTED BY A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ARTIST 

theiei^n of Mithridates IT. A cliangt* of of little inij)ortance (Clicn^^ Ti, jj (>. and 
(al(‘ndar was introduced and magiiiticent Ai Ti, (> n c.-i a.d.) followed, and then a 
Inijieiicd ])r()gresses were made through child, Ping Ti (i (> a n ) was phuI'd upon 
dit'leient ])arls ot the* emigre. Hut the the throne with his gi.indinotlu'r as 
Kni))eioi show'ed a leaning towards the regent. His leign added oiu‘ nioie lo the 
piol(*ssois of magic and superstitious list of disastious regencu's. d'lu* Hmj)ress 
iites which occasionally led him to gieat hands ol the Prime 

e\( esses and among them to the dis- Ministei, Wang M.mg, who 

apptMrance of his eldest son and heir, wdio p alter ,i time jioisoned the 

had been falsely accused of practising Kinjieror, wdnle still a child, 

magical arts against him. A short time and then ])la(ed a baby on the throne, 

before Ills death Wu Tj ordered the execii” Three years later he de]K)sed the child 
lion of the mother of his child-heir, a and himself .i^sumt'd tlu' tith* ot “ N\wv 
younger son, on the avowed ground that, Empeior’', but the Chinese, m their 
if she lived, she would be regent and that magnificent horror ot disloyalty, have 
h(‘ feared the intrigues of a woman dining accorded him no nobh'r title than that ol 
th(‘ minority and the dangers that might Wang Mang thi‘ Traitor oi Csurjier, and 
theieby ixsiilt to the dynasty. it is as such that he is known m histoiy. 

In the following reign (Chao Ti, 86-74 The efforts of the first Han dynasty to 
FLC.) the tax on projierty was abolished, n'cover the lost literature ^ere (.ontmued 
iind other reductions of taxation were through many reigns. 'I'hosc who had 
„ made. Hsuan Ti (73-40 n.c.), hidden copies of the books iirohibited by 

of a Ro al of Chao li, w’^as a the Chin emperor wTie encouraged to 

Prisoner^ grandson of the heir who had jiroduce their treasures, and to guard 
disajipeared in Wu Ti’s reign, against the recurrence of any such ( ala- 
lle himself had been saved from death mity. Repositories were formed for the 
by his gaoler, w^hose daughter he had storage of .such books as were recovered, 
married, and now raised as his consort and officers were a])pointed to transcribe 
to the throne. In Yuan Ti’s reign (48-32 their contents. Search was also made for 
H.c.) gieat blows wTre inflicted on the such works as still were missing. As re- 
Hiung-nu and also on some tribes who gards the classical works alone there were 
had settled in Shen-si. Two short reigns in existence 294 “collections” (probably 
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meaning^ only fragments or sections) of 
the Iking, 412 of the Shukmg, 416 
volumes of the Shiking, 555 collections of 
the Liki, 165 ol the treatise upon music, 
948 upon history, 229 of the Lun-yu, 
8jf) of the orthodox sages, as well as other 
works within the imperial library. Such 
emperors as Wu Ti did a great deal to 
arouse and maintain interest in the 
literature of the country. 

In other respects the age of the Western 
Han mu-t be ('onsidered as one of especial 
brilhan.'y. Apart -rom all the descrip¬ 
tions given by Chinese historians of the 
palac(‘s and gaidens of Die emperors of 
this time, much yet remains to arous(‘ 
oiii astonishment A great advance m 
architectnie had becai made under the 
( hin dynasty, Init this was far sm]>assed 
by the Han emjKTots, and by Wu Ti m 
])aiticidar. At the outset of the second 
century n.c. the KmjMMot Kao Tsii built 
a town and jialace m ( liang-an, which is 
j, said to have lieen sixty-five li, 

^ or about twenty miles, in e\- 

ArZVcL. "“h twc'he gales and 

Sixteen liridges, and sur- 
roundi'd by a lotty wall of (‘arth thirty-five 
k'(‘t high, 'riie town existed until the year 
582 A T)., and w.is then aliandoned by the 
h'mj)et()r Wen Ti (4 the Sui dynasty, who 
I (‘moved the capital to Smgan Fu. Parts 
ol the \vall are still m existence. In 


this town was situated the palace of the 
Empress Chao-yang, formerly a famous 
dancer, under the name of Chao-fei-yen, 
or the Flying Swallow. The Emperor 
Cheng Ti had taken her into his harem 
in 18 B.C., and made her his consort 
in 16 B.c. The palace rooms 
^ . arc said to have been painted 

o ar anc cinnabar red, the ceilings 

Spieadour lacqucr, the com¬ 

ponent parts of the walls were clamped 
together wuth gilded copper, and the stairs 
were of maible. d'he beams wt re carved 
with dragons and snakes, and the walls were 
decorated with pearls, ])recious stones, 
and the blue feathers of the kingfisher. 

A great palace built by Wu Ti is said to 
have contained a numbc'r of buildings 
hunclreds of leet high, connected by lofty 
gallei les m such a maniuT that the Emperor 
could ]>ass Irom one to another over the 
town as well as across the moat. Tradition 
tells us that on the temples and the gates 
stood great copjier statues ol men, partly 
glided, with statues ot the phcenix and ol 
other monsters. WV also hear of bronze 
and stone figures of men, oi unicorns and 
other animals, ol astronomical instruments 
and large bells, and of a wdiale carved ol 
stone, thirty feet long, in an artificial 
lake, which the Em])c‘ror had made for 
the exercising of his soldiers and for the 
jdeasure ol the W'omen of his haiem. 
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THE EMPIRE IN DISSOLUTION 


'"PHE intorro^nurn of Wang Maiig the 
^ Usur]H*r (9- 2’> A.D.) was marked by 
distnrl)ane(‘s thronglioiit the emjare. On 
Ihc west the Huini^-im leliiscd to regard 
their oatli of lov.iHy binding towards the 
LKiirper. in Shaii-fiing an immense body 
ol insiirgenfs, known as tlie “ Eyebrows,” 
from tliese Ixang painted reJ. maraiidefi 


Death of 
the Great 
Usurper 


the (ountry and defied subjee- 
tion by any of the foicos sent 
against them. Finally two 
members ol tlie Royal Family 


headed a using against Wang Mang, and 
then armie^, swollen b}^ accessions Irom 
all sides, maif'h(‘(l on the cajutal, deleatmg 
his troops on tin* way. Wang M<ing then 
took refuge m a tower in th(‘ city, 
trusting in his yirtiw's to s(‘cure him 
Hea\('n’s ])iot(‘i (ion. Th(‘ usur]>er, how- 
1‘yer, was disillusioned by the soldieis, who 


in\<idt‘d his letuMt and Ix'headed him. 


I:.\S 1 ERN lIAN DYXASTV {25-22I A.D.) 

'J'h^ piinee elected by the successful 
tioops to tilt' thione w<is murdtaed two 
yais later 111 his ('apital, ('hang-an m 
Sheii-si, by the ” l^yeorow ” ix'bels who 
took the city and lu-ld il until it was 
lecaptured by a stratagem Liu Ilsiu, 
whowMs of royal descent and had already 
disiinguislu'd himst'lt in se\’eial c.im- 
jiaigns, w’as then nuide i'hnjMaor, .md 
itx'eived the dynaslu titk' ol Kwang Wu 
Ti (25-57 )• ^ he le- 

moyed his capital eastwaids to T.oyang 
in Ho-imii, to vvh'ch (in iimst.UK (' is due 
the nariH' of l^kisterii llan, wLich is gnaai 
to th(‘ dynasty. Many other leadeis h.id 
collected troojis to resist Wang Mang’s 
usurpation of goyernment, and great 
dithculty Wris now exjierif^iK'cd in re¬ 
establishing Im])enal authority. I'hc first 
hall ol the reign wms occujiied in suppress¬ 
ing these and other rebellions ; an ex¬ 
pedition was also desjiatched to Tonquin, 
wht're an attempt had been made to Vast 
off the allegiance recently imjiosed by 
China. But the latter luilf of the reign was 
so ])(‘acelul that a solemn thanksgiving 
was olteied by the Empeior on the sacred 
mountain Tai-shan. ]\Iing '11 (58-75 a.d.), 

7G0 


in consequence of having seen an appari¬ 
tion, which was interpreted to him as 
that of Buddha, sent messengers to 
India, who returned with two Indian 
monks and some Pah books, and jiictures 
of Buddhist figures and scenes. A temjde 
was built, the books were translated, iind 
the pictures ])laced in the ])alace and 
in th(‘ tem])le where th(' Indian suimanas 
stayed until their death. 

The reigns which followed were shoit- 
lived and inglorious. Many ol tin* 
sovereigns wvre meie childien ; and tlu‘ 
r(‘gen(Mes, though not so infamous as 
some 111 Chinese history, an' maiked by 
a lack ol consideration lor the ])eopli‘’s 
W(‘llaie and by an absence ot any high 
.urns either for loiupiest or for literary 
a( hieyiMiUMits. With w'omim as U‘genls, 
the ])ow’er ol the cainuchs rajndly deyelojied 
until th('y becMini' such a danger to tlu‘ 
state that their (‘iitire destiuction was 


jdotted. 1'he nu'asures tak(‘n by them- 
s(‘lves to aveit this tat.istiophe hastened 
then oxerthrow, and on the* close ol Ling 
Ti’s reign (itxS-iSc) a.d.), some 2,000 ol 
them weie murdered by the troops. 
The* young piinces had bc'en abducted 
by the eunucdis, but w^‘rc‘ brought back 
to the jialace : and the youngei of them 
was })ioclaimed Emperor Hsieii Ti (iqo- 
221), by Tung-cdio, a gtuieral wdio had 
just returned from an exjiedition ag.iinst 
a rebellion in the noith-east. Tung-cho 
had now an o])j)ortuiuty ot gratifying bis 
lust for ])owTr by assuming the regency. 

The muidc'r of the EmjHTor’s elder 
1)1 other and that ol the Empress Dowager 
W'ere followed by an act of cruelty which 


Burning 
of the 
Capital 


excited the hatred of the 
nation. Alarmcxl bytheneigh- 
bouihood of powerful enemies 
he determined on the removal 


of the caintal with all its pojiulatum 
from Loyang in Honan to Changan in 
Shensi , and after giving the town up 
to j)illage by his tioojis, he fired the 
])alaces and all the chief buildings in the 
city and left the cajntal a heaj) of ruins, 
fiom which the people, deprived of their 
homes and property, had to find their way 
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without suj)port to vShen-si. In 192 a.d. 
his numerous acts of cruelty led to his 
being stabbed m the jialace as he entered 
his carriage ; but his death only increased 
the confusion in the empire. At this 
crisis Tsao-tsao, another general, offered 
the protection of his army to the Emperor, 
who ac(:^ej)ted the offer. Tsao-tsao is classed 
with Tung-cho and Wang Mang as one 
of the three famous traitois of the Han 
dynasty. Like Tung-cho, he treated the 
Emperor as an insigreficant iMijijiet, and 
excrcis{‘d a despotic syst(‘in of cruelty, 
from wlhch neither tin* Enijiress nor hei 
sons esca])ed alive. In 220 a.d. 'l's<io- 
Isao di(‘d, and ins smi, d\ao-j)ei, seized 
tlie tliruiie and declared lnms(‘lf Em])eroi, 
adopting the title Wei for his dvnasty. 


lUh TIIKl E KIN(.D()Ms (220~2()4 \.D ) 

Naturally enough, tlu‘ conduct of Tung- 
cho and 'Isao-tsao towards their sovcTeign 
had weakened the govcM'imient throughcjiit 
the enij»iit\ and Hsien Ti’s manifest un- 
htness for the thioiu had tiikcni .iw.iy 
any stiong mdiicement for dt'hvc'ring him 
from his confemptilile jiosition. In the 
geneial anaichy which ensued 


A Seller of 
Straw Shoes 


in many of the piovinc'e^ 


on the Throne 


two 


' iders had conic* to the 
liont. One of tlK*se, Liu-pei, 
was a disl.int kinsman of the house of Han. 
Though only .1 sc'llei of stiaw slmes as 
.1 1.1(1, he had risen m Ling Ti’s leign to the 
c'oniniiUid of a body ot volunteeis in com¬ 
bating a iel)ellion 111 1S5 \.i) , and in ic)i 
A.D. had fought .igainst 'Jhing-cho. When 
'I'sao-tsao's clesighis u}H)n the* throne weie 


levealecl, he* asserted his claim to the house 
of Han, and c'xentually c*stablished him¬ 
self in the W(‘si c)l C'hina, in the modern 
S/A'-chuen. Here, on the extinction of 
the Han dynast> in 220 a.d., he declared 
hnnsell J'm])(‘ic)r, and l()nn(l(*(l a dynasty 
which Is considc'ic'cl as tiie legitimate 
successor to tin* line of Han, and is known 
.as the Shu Han from Shu, an old name ot 
S/c*-chuen. 

M(*.inwhile, in the* lowei Yangtse valley 
another kingdom h.id been growing into 
existeiKc* under Sun ('huan. His .sister 
had been inaiiied to lju-pei, but a life¬ 
long w^ar was earned cm betw^een them. 
Sun ( huari was defc'ated by Tsaotsao in 
215, and in 221 ho tendc'ied his allegianc'e 
to the house ol Wei; but he had been 
virtually an indepc*nclent ruler for some 
years, and in 22c) he assumed the title ot 
Emperor and founded the dynasty ot Wu. 


Engaging 
Period of 
History 


Thus, at this time there were three 
kingdoms—that of Wei, proclaimed by 
Tsao-pei, which embraced the whole of 
the North of China, and had its cajntal at 
Chang-te Fu, m Ho-nan ; the kingdcjm of 
Wu, m Central and Southern China, with 
its capital at Nanking ; and the kingdom 
of Shu Han in the wx'st, with its capital 
at Chc‘ng-tu-lu. The period, 
though of no real imiiortance, 
stands out m Chinese history 
as the most fascinating of all, 
ownng to the loyal Iriendshi]) which ex¬ 
isted betw'cen Liu-pc*i and Ins two great 
genc*rals, and to the military stratagems 
inventc‘cl by his f.unous advisc-r, Chu-ko 
Liang OiK* of tlu' gc'iieials has since been 
iaisc*d to the rank ot a god, and is wor¬ 
shipped in evc*ry town a^ the god of war. 

'I he w'hole gioup has been immortalised 
in the* historical romance called ‘san-kuo- 
(dii, or the Three* Kingdoms. 

Of thc'se thiec* kingdc>ms, that of the 
Han in S/c‘-c hu(*n w.is the* fiist to expiic. 
Liii-pei, its foundtM* dic'd m 222 A.D., 
aftc‘1 conducting sexeral successful cam- 
])aigns against the Jhirmese. His son, 
w'ho sucTeedc'cl him, under t'hu-ko Liang’s 
guidance made ic*peated attc*in])ts to 
dc'stroy the ]H>wt'i of the Wci kingdom, 
but was mvanablv foiled, after early 
successes, by the nu])ossil)ihty of iiro- 
visiomng his aimy. Altc'r ('hu-ko Liang’s 
death, the Wc-i began to assume the 
oflc'iisive, and (‘ventuall\ c.i])tuied the 
H.in c.ipitah On iius the king surren¬ 
dered line ondit 1011.illy, but his son, in¬ 
dignant at such (onduct, committed 
suicide wath all his l.iimlv (2t) j A.D.). The 
king \vi\^ subsequently scait to the Wei 
capital, and witli him tlie Han dynasty 
c.ime to an c'luL 

'riie Wei kingdom itself had not been 
w'lthoiit Us lioiibles. No si,ccess had 
attc'iidc'd its attenijits to annex its southern 
nc'igiiboui W'u ; tJie ^hingtse had on each 
occasion jaoxc'd a baiiiei to its advance. 

, Among its soxeieigns one had 
Monarchs , j , 

.been deposed, another mur- 


Deposedand 

Murdered 


dered, and a third wais now 
aw’aiting his fate, being a mere 
])U]qH*t m the hands of his commander- 
in-chiel. The fate was soon decided ; 
the Emjieror resigned his throne, and a 
new dynasty—the Tsin or Chin—was 
founded in 2(15 A D. 

The Wu dynasty survived us fellows 
only by a few' years, In 277 its emperor 
surrendeied himself to a Tsin general, who 
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had succeeded in crossing the Yangtse and 
investing Nanking, the southern cajutal. 

WESTERN TSIN DYNASTY (265-317) 

Szeina Chao, the g('neral wlio iounded 
this dynasty, died the next year, and was 
succeeded by his son, who assumed the 
Imperial title (Wu 'Ii, 2b5-2()().). His 
_ success m overthrowing the Wu 

oTerTrown mainly to a 

b general whose character lor 

justice and good administia- 
tion inclined that people to come under 
his control and to abandon their own 
sovereign, whose cruel excesses liad made 
him infamous. But tlie new Empeioi soon 
forgot this lesson and gave himselt u]) 
to indulgence. His son’s reign (Hui Ti, 
290-307) was curs(‘d by yet another 
legent empress, and by the wholesale 
murders which have marked such rule. 
At the close of the UMgn the Emperor was 
removed by an insurgent jirince from his 
capital, Chang-an, to Loyang, where he 
died. His brother (Huai Ti, 307-312) ex- 
lierienced a similar fate, and was sent 
to Peking, to which place Min Ti (313 -317) 
followed him m the same guise, and after a 
time was in like fashion murdered. 

EASTERN TSIN DYNASTY (317-419) 

Finding that there was no hope of the 
re-estabhshment of the Western Chins, 
a descendant of the founder of the line, 
who was living at Nanking, adapted to his 
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own case a ]>ro])hecy foretelling then 
succ(‘ssion, and on Mm 'I'l’s death d(‘clared 
himsell Emperor and made Nanking his 
capital. His reign (Yuan-ti, 317-322) 
was maik(‘d by levolts. lnd(‘j)endent 
states ios(‘ ('verywhoie thioughout the 
empire, souk* ot them governed by rulers 
of Taitar origin. Struggl(‘s for jiower 
among tluanselves weie vaiied by wars 
with the 'I'sin empeiois, at such times as 
the latter had sufficient stiength to assert 
their authoi ity. Now and ag.im one king 
^tionger than his rivals would proclaim 
himsc'If an c‘m])eror. Muid(‘r and ass.is- 
.sination v\eie the chief methods em])loye(^ 
to procure a change ot rult'is or achiseis. 
Short it'igns and jKniods of ri'gency 
wc-akened the mtUience ot Yu.in Ti’s suc- 
cessois, and incursions ot baibari.ms led 
to some pioxinces falling undei their rule. 
Prominent among the baibaiians of the 
time were the Hsien-pi, oj^Tungusians, who 
established themselves m Ho-nan. Be- 


Short Reigns 
and Great 
Crises 


tween 317 and 419 eleven 
em])erors of the Tsm line sat 
on the throne, and sixteen to 
eighteen kings or piinces of 


greater or less imjiortance ruled mdejx'n- 
flently of them in different jxirts ot the 


em])ire. Among them was a Hsien-pi 


chief named Toba, who, in 38(1 assumed 


the title of King, and placed his capital m 
Ta-tung Fu in Shan-si, calling his dynasty 


by the name of Wei, afterwards better 


known as the Northern Wei. A few years 
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Ititor th(‘ imlx'nlo Tsin ('inpcTor w:is de¬ 
posed ]>y a geiH'nd, Liu-yu, who pro¬ 
claimed hiiiiselt Einperoi (420) and 
lounded the Sung dynasty of Liu, making 
llang-c'how in ( he-ki.ing his capital. 

DIVISION OK NORIH AND bOl TH (jSf)- 542 ) 

W'lth the extinrtion (4 the Tsm or Chin 
d\n,istv China beeame divided into North 
<ind South In the noithcTii lunpne 
Toha’s dominions extendc'd iiom the Yellow 
Riv’er m the south to what is loosc'ly 
called Tartary, ineliiding among othc'r 
'ountnes that ol tlic Ki-t<in or 
whicdi w'e have* (Oirupted into Cathay 

The southc'in Sung empiie embi'ac'ed the 
whole ol the country south ol the ^ ('llcnv 
Rivcm, including Shan-tung , most ol the* 
various iiVil state's which had bc'tm con- 
tc'iichng lor mastery (hsajijxMred, absorbc'd 
in one 01 the other ])o\vc*r by lorc'c* of arms, 
submission, ('oiTipition, and murder, but 
at least five rc'iirained unsubdued lor some 
_ vears latcM", the last of them 

falling m 4 j(). The lau Sung 

Disappear (4-<--479) saw e.glU 

sovereigns placed upon the 
throne. Four ol them w^re murdered, one 
ol them by a son. The hi'st of them made 
a law that never m the lustoiy of his hou.sc 
should an em])r('ss dowager* be allow’ed to 
act as I'egcnt to a miiior. As it happened, 
no occasion foi this arose, but there was 
only one reign (Wen Ti, 424-453) winch 
is at all distinguished. In that, a suc- 


((‘ssful expc'dition was undertaken ag.uiist 
Cochin-China, htc-ratui'c' was encouiagc'd, 
and the W'tTaie ol tlie people* was coii- 
sideied Ihit a disastrous camjxiign was 
undeitake'll against the' Xorthc*rn Wei, 
who inv.ided the ('ountiy as lai as the 
Yangtse, and left such dc'solation behind 
thc'in whc'n th('> letiic'd that, as the 
n f raying lulls, the* sw'allcnvs w^c'ie 


Defending 
Wnll 600 
Miles Long 


driven to nc'st m tiee^. The 
two last soM'ieigns of the house* 


ol Lm w’C'U' 111 turn deposed 
by their owui c'omm.indcr-m-chiet, Hsiao- 
tao, w’ho lounded the* (In Dvnastv, and 
letamed Nanking as his cajatal (478). 

The house ol W’ei, loundc'd by 'I oba 
m the north, had noi enjoyed better 
lortune tlnin that of tlu* Sung. Invasions 
by barbarians m the north had led to the 
necessity ol builcimg .1 wall ()0c) miles long 
to guard against thc*ii aggrc'ssjons. The 
nerghbom mg state in the w'c'st not only 
defeatc'd an aimy sent ag.iinst it, but 
lecoveu'd Chang-an, the old capital, and 
held it lor a while Still, by 431) 
Wei had deleated and absorbed the two 
last of the independent state's and under 
the rule ol their intelligent prince, Toba- 
tao, had leisure to devote attention to 
Buddhism, winch w^as givatly in lavour 
at Coin*t. In spite of his merits, the 
.sovereign met tlie usual fate of that 
jieriod m being murdered, though in 
his case the murder was promptly 
avenged (451). Under a later sovereign 
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(471-499) the house of Wei was again 
able to contrast its fortunes favourably 
with those of its neighbours. Encourage¬ 
ment was given to education, and the 
Buddhist priests enjoyed favour. Toward 
the close ot the reign the capital was 
removed to Loyang in Honan, and the 
language and dress of the Sung were 

TheTrwic adoi)ted by the Wci, who 
Vi f #K showed signs ot being ashamed 

rt * of their barbarian origin. The 

Ch. Dynasty 

at Nanking (479-501), inherited most of 
the faults and misfortunes of the Sung, 
which it bad drsplaced. Seven different 
sovcieigns governed m twenty-three years, 
and four of them were murdered, the last 
of them by the ]x^])ulace, who could not 
wait lor the arrival ot the mutinous troo])s 
on their way to dethrone him. 

The Liang Dynasty (502-555) suc¬ 
ceeded the Chi. Its founder Hsiao-i, 
known as Wu Ti, had been moved by his 
brothel’s murder to revolt against his 
soveieign. In the early years of liis reign 
Confucianism was greatly studied in the 
Wei and Jaang countries ; but, subsequent 
to a collision between the two Powers, m 
which the Wei suffered heavy loss. Budd¬ 
hism was greatly encouraged by Liang. 
Messengers were s(mt by the bhnperor to 
the West lor teachers to instruct the 
people, thousands of bion/A's arrived, and 
Buddhist tem|)les were built all over the 
em])ire. It was in his reign that Bodhi- 
dharma, last of the Western jiatnandiy, 
came to China in 521), and, after a 
short stay at Canton, settled at Loyang. 

Dr. Bushell, in his " Chinese Ait,” men¬ 


tions that it IS he who is ” often rejire- 
sented in gly])tic art cairying the larnous 
])atra, the holy grail of the Buddhist faith, 
or IS jnctured as crossing the Yangtse in a 
reed which he had jiluckcd from the bank 
of the river.” In 528 the Em])eror 
himself withdrew from the palace and 
spent his time, dressed m mendicant's 
„ robes, in cxjioundingthe Budd- 

scriptuies m a temide that 
as Buddhist ea])ital. At 

* this })criod Wei was suffering 

from a regency whose vices caused disaffec¬ 
tion throughout the country. This was 
brought to a head by the regent poisoning 
her son and appointing another child, 
three years of age, in his jilace. An 
army was led against her, and after the 
capital had been captured, she was thrown 
into the Yellow River and drowned in 
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528. In the years between 528-534, 
SIX sovereigns sat on the throne for a 
short time before death came to them 
in different forms of violence. In 534-535 
the Wei Empire was divided into Western 
and Eastern Wei, who fought constantly 
wuth each otluT for dominion. 

In the midst of their struggle, a general 
who had proved traitor to both of the 
Wei })owers in succession was driven by 
fears for his ])ersonal safety to attack the 
Buddhist soveieign of Liang in his cajntal 
at Nanking, which he (a])tur(‘d after a 
siege in wdnch terrible suffering had been 
endured by the EnijuMor and his pc'ople. 
The conqueror ti(sited Ins aged captive 
w'lth such indignity tliat the latter soon 
died (549), and a son was jinx'lainied 
Empeioi. Bui this son, too, w^as ]nit out 
ot the w'ay the ne.xt year, and in the 
same year the eoiKpuMoi hunselt was over- 
thiow’ii l)v tioops who had (ome fiom the 
south to avTiige then loved sovereign, Wu 
Ti. So gieat wastin' hatied entei tamed 
for the defeated gt'iier.il that his body 
w'as salted, and slices cut off it w'ere (‘.iteii 


A People's 

Terrible 

Vengeance 


by the })t‘o])l(‘, and even, it 
is asst'itc'd, by his widow, 
wdiose f.itlu'i* had Ik'C'Ii one 
of his Mctinis. Then followed 


a shoit ])enod (552-555) in whuh tlu' 
sovereign devoted himself to tlu' study 
of 'I'aoism as c^ariu'stly as his fathei 
had done to Ihiddhism. His scholastu 


enthusiasm led to his being suijaised 
by troojis from West Wei m Ins capital, 
Ching-chou, on which he burnt his libraiy 
as having failed him m his lun'ds. He was 
soon afterwards jnit to death. 

The three kingdoms of W('st and liast 
Wei and Liang had now reatdied then 
close. In 550 tlu' ruler of Eastern Wei 
was de])osed by one of his geneials wdio 
founded the Northi'm ('hi dynasty (550- 
577). In 557, Western Wei was replaced 
by the Noithern ('hoii (5^7-582), and in 
the same year tlu' Liang dynasty was 
su('ceeded by the ('hen (557-58(d. In the 
short jHTiod of the existenci' of the tliiee 
new J\)wers, the rivalry between I'aoism, 
Buddhism, and Confucianism jxomised 
lor a time to secure the survival of th(" 


last at the expense of the other two ; but 
in 582 'i'aoisrn and Buddhism were also 
recognised by the State. The soven'igns of 
the clifferent houses were, with one exceji- 
tion, men of no note, and the tale of 


cruelty, murder, treason and petty wars 
was continued throughout their reigns. 



THE EMPIRE RESTORED 


THE founder of the Sui dynasty, Yanf(- 
^ Clnen, had held the post ol com- 
mander-in-( hiel undei the Chen dynasty, 
and had manied hi dauf^^hter to the 
limperor in 578. Soon altt‘r hein^^ made 
Duke of Sin he deposed liis sovereign! and 
proc'laimed hinr ell his sik ( essor. Then, 
attei deti'atin^^ s('\'eral (oinpetitors lor 


Another 

Military 

Sovereign 


j)nwer, he overt In e\v the last 
lulei ol the ('hen dynasty in 58() 
and horn that time luled as 
I^mpi'ioi ol ( hma. Theioiisoh- 


d.ition ol the einpiie and the fame* ol his 


^eneials stien^tlieiied him a^^ainsl attacks 
on Ills liontiers and eiudiled him to devote 


some attention to tlu‘ ('ondition ol hi'> 


pi'ojile. A survey aKo was made ol tht‘ 
empiie, wIik h w.is dividi'd into ])ioviiu(‘s 
and int(Mdi'iiendent distiiets. 

Hilt in t)()5 lie was imndtM'ed by hi^ 
son, Yan|^^ 'I'l who, thouiL^h a scholar ol high 
lejiule, le(l a hie ot extravagance and 
luense, in some miMsure rediH'ined only 
liy the consti iclion ol numeioiis canals. 
TIk'sc, tliougii intended lor his own 
pleasni(‘, and binll at a teriible waste 
ol hl(', weie ol Listing beneht to the 
countrv betweim the Yangtse and the 
Yellow Rivei. 'Flu' splendour ot Yang 
Ti’s('oiiil atti acted embassies fiom Ja])an, 
('ochm China, and the pi'oples of (enti.il 
Asia; and Luge accessions ol teiiitoiy 
were obtained 01 the vvi*stein liontiei. 


Hut misgovernmeiit at home led to 
lebelhons, iomented by a di'-astious cam- 
jiaign against Korea; and a grandson ot 
the sovenagn was prodaimed Emperoi 
by Li-yiian, Diiki* ol Tang, who declared 
himsell the rediesser ot the people’s 
wiongs. Within two years of this date the 
Emiieror was murdered in his cajiital, and 
his grandson had resigned his throne to 
Li-yuan, tlu* founder ot the great Tang 
dynasty. The rapid collapse of the Sui 
dynastv', which sei'iued so lull of promise 
under Yang I'l, who was one of the great 
.scholara of his time, and the conjunction 
of such learning with gieat immorality in 
the savne person, excited wonder among 
the schev^avs of his own and later times. 


THE TANC; DYNASTY (6l8-()07) 

This period is ie*garded by Chinese 
as the most glorious m their history, 
jiartly on accaiunt ol the jiosition to which 
the countiy attained among foreign 
nations, but moie especially because of 
tlu* success achieved in letters, which 
entitles this to be regarded as the 
Augustan Agt‘ of Chinese literature. It 
was tlien that poetry obtained its highest 
peiiection m the poets Li-tai-])o anclTu-lu. 

“The senes ot dynastic histories up to 
that date was completed (wc reacl in 
Wylie’s “ Notes on Chmesi' lateralure”); 
important wDiks were written 111 the 
d(‘paitments ot (jovernment and lexico¬ 
graphy; and a vast addition was made to 
the truislations ot Buddhist writings. In 
the eaily jiart ol the eighth century, 
which was the most Nourishing period, the 
number ol works described in the othcial 
records ot the library amounted to 5^,915 
books, besides which tluae was a collixrtion 
ol recent authois, numbenng 28,4()() books. 
The classihi'ation which was fust adojitcd 
by the Tang has been lollowed with slight 
deviations to the jiiesent day, the whole 
body ot the hteratuie being then arranged 
und(T the four great divisions ot Classics, 
History, Philosophy, and Belles Lett res.” 

Public (“xammations lor literary degrees 
weie reinstituted, and in arts and science 
gicat jnogiess was seen. Even in the 
civ ly yoai ol the dynasty, when numerous 
rivals were contesting with him for the 
])ossession of sujrreme power, Li-yuan was 
encouraging education by the establish¬ 
ment ol schools, under teacfiers qualified 
to explain the classical writings. 

. His son, Shihrnin, who had 

*** , I . assisted him m obtaining the 
throne, was for some years 
occujued in subchiing the rival princes 
and in repelling a Turcoman invasion ; 
but he, too, as soon as he had leisure, 
devoted himself to the society of literary 
men. In ()i8, Li-yiian abdicated in 
favour of his son, and was given the 
title of Kao Tsu (High Progenitor) as 
founder of the race. 
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llic son (()27-()4<))i known l)V 

Ills poslhiimoiis title, 'r<n Tsun^ ((iivat 
Ancestor), earned on and e\tend(‘d tlie 
work done by liis tatlicr in iiromotinj^ the 
^tiidy ol literature, and diew ii]> a code 
of laws for the administration ol justice. 
At the same time, imdei his generals, the 
empire was extended to the shores ol tin* 
Caspian Sea. Iniiliassies were sent to him 
by the (Ireek lnn])ei()r Theodosius, and 
Irom Nejial and Majj;adlia in India. 
Christian missionaries ol th(‘ Nestorian 
seel, Irom Syiia, ai rived m China 
and estalihshed themsehx's under his 
protection at Si-aii Fu. .An uncle of 
Mohammed came to Canton (628 a.d ), 
and fleets of Chinese junks sailed to tlu' 
Persian dull. It was in this reign that 
the southern Chinese weie mcor])orat(*d 
in China, but Yun-nan and the neighbour¬ 
ing country m the south-west do not 
figure in Chinese maps as jiart of the 
f*mpirc at that date. 

Towards the end of Tai Tsung’s leign 
two exjx'dilions had been undertaken 
against Korea without complete success. 
But in his son Kao Tsung’s reign the 
subjugation ol the country was effected 
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(667), and the king surrendered to 
ins conqueror. Kao Tsung himself (650- 
proved an unworthy successor 
to his father. He soon fell under the 
influence of one of his father’s concubines, 
whom he raised to the throne by the 
title of Wii Hou. This woman, in whose 
favour the Emjiress had been disjilaced 
and put into prison, together with an earlier 
favourite of the Emperor’s, had the hands 
and feet of her ex-rivals chojqied off, 
and 111 this condition they were thrown 
into tubs ol spiiits, where they were lelt 
to die in their agony. But acts of this 
kind had no effect on the Emjieroi’s 
passion for her. In (>74, at her 
request, the EmjXTor assumed tlu* title 
ot Emj)eror of Heaven, and })laced her on 
an equal looting as Emjuess of Heavi'U. 
The clirection of affairs fell moie and more 
into hei hands, and though hei ci lines, 
among which weie the murders of two 
of hei sons, horrified the country, the 
ability which she showed in meeting 
attacks on the fiontier and })lots at home 
sediied hei in hei position. 

On Kao Tsung’s death, she assumed 
(omjflete contiol, and, dt'spite the tact 
that his son was nomin.illy Kmjieror, in 
b()0 ])iockiimed hers('lf “Emperor” 
ol a new dynasty. Alt(M* some years ot 
threatened i(*volt, a military conspiracy 
was at k'liglh organised which, in 705 



TAI TSUNG, OR THE “GREAT ANCESTOR" 
One of the great rulers of early China He promoted 
literature, <frew up a code of laws, sent embassies to 
Western Powers and protected Christian missionaries. 
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succeeded in wresting the government from 
her hands and ])\acing the rightful sovereign 
upon tlu^ throne. Ihit even after her 
downfall she was treated with the highest 
respect and awarded tlie title of (ireat 
Sacred Empress Ranking with Heaven. 

Chung Tsung, who now, after twenty-one 
years of banishment, resumed the govern¬ 
ment, was a mere tool in the hands of his 
wife. At her recpiest he allowed het io 
sit with him in the audience chamber, 
as Wn Hon had done m Ins father’^ leign, 
and to decide with him all qiicslions 
that weie there discussed. In 710 slu* 
pois()ne<l the Emptsoi and attein])t(‘d to 
assume supieme })ower, but was ovei- 
thrown by Lnng-chi, giandson of Kao- 
tsimg, who placed his lather, J m Tsnnc^ 
(710-71*:) on the thione 

In 71 ' A.i)., Limg-chi succeeded hl^ 
lathei. His rtign, calh‘d Hsuan Tsung, 
extended ov(‘i loity-four years, ami is 
one of the most ct‘lebrat(‘d in Chinese 
history, owing to the splendour ol its 
(Mrher yisns and the disasters which 
marked its dose. One ol the iirst 
ineasuu's tak(‘n by him was to check 
«,. , exti.uagance on diess and hie. 

Court, and a hug<‘ bonfire was 
m.ide m tlu* palace ol costly ('iiibroidcied 


robes ol silk and satin. An attenijit 
w.is made to se('ine .1 Ix'tter .idmmistra- 
tion ol justuc' by examinations in law ol 
magistiates beloie apjiointnienl to ollice 
Magistrates wiat^ also (iicouiaged to come 
into closei 1 elation with tlu' eldeis of the 
villages loi mutual instiiution and advice, 
and the famous H<inhn-yuan, or InijHiial 
Academy, was eithc'r lounded or cnilaiged 
and endow'c 1. 

I>y thes(‘ .mcl smnlai meisuic's intendc*d 
lor the wxllaie ol the |)c'c)])le, the countiy 
])iospeiecl, until the Emperor 1 ‘11 undc*i 
thc‘ inlluence of Yang-kuei-lei, a concubine 
ol his son, wdiom he KUsed to a lank 
second to that ol the Empress alone, 'ho 
mc'ct her wishes :md those ol hc*i three 
sisteis. wiio w’ere also introduced into the 
palac e', no c'xtravagance wxis thought too 
great, and the empiie was raiisackc'd 
Icn gems loi thc-n wear. In 755 the 
Empc'roi was diiven from his throne by 
another favourite, a I'ai tar general whom 
he had pardoned, and who now declared 
W'ar ujKin his jiatron. In the course of 
his flight the Em])eior was forced by 
his soldiers to put Yang-kuei-lei to death, 
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and her sisters and her brother, the 
Prime Minister, shared her fate. The 
rebel general was not more fortunate, lor 
in the height of his success he was assassi¬ 
nated by his own son, after he had cap¬ 
tured the ca])ital. The Emperor, who had 
continued his flight to Sze-chuen, soon 
afterwards abdicated m lavour ol his son. 

The whole country was now in 
a state of great disorder, but 
many cities were holding out 
loyally loi the Emjieroi. 
Oflc'is of assistanc'c wt'ic also macle to 
him by the Turfans and the Ihgurs ot 
North-wc'stern Mongolia ; and eneouraged 
by thc'sc', a successlul attem]>t wms 
made' in 758 to reca])tuie the capital, 
Chang-an. This wxis followxcl by an 
advance upon Loyang m Ho-nan, wbc're 
the a])])c'aiance oi the Uignrs excited a 
panic among the rc'bels. The town was 
givcm up to the Uigurs, acc'oichng to 
promise, to jullage, but the bootv w'as so 
srn.ill as to excite discontent, and it wxis 
only by tht' gilt (j\ handsome' presents 
that trouble' with them was averted. 
Fighting continued altc'i tins throughejut 
the c'mpiie, and later on Loyung had to 
bc' abandoned. But c'aily in Ihe next 
ic'ign (Tai I'.nng, the rebc‘ 1 - 

hon, which liad lor a time lookc'd very 
formiclable, cainc' lo an end w'lth the clc'ath 
ol its Ic'adc'r. 

The employment c)f the I’lgni'' to crush 
the' lehelhon led to tlu' results wdneh 
might have been expected. The 'I nrlans, 
leaimng bow wx'ak the (hivc'rmnent was, 
invaded China, c.iptured and looted 
( liang-an, the ca])ital, and wx'ie with 
great diftieulty cx})ellc'd. The Uigurs them- 
sc'lvc's also r.iidc'd Slian-si, and it was more' 
owing to tiic tame of the* Chmc*sc general 
than to the quality of his troops that the 
barbaiiar.^ evacnatc'd that })rc)vm<'(\ So 
great wxis the desolation wrought by the 
ic'belhoii'' and wxirs that it wxis estimated 
that the p()])ulation was reduced from 
titty to twenty millicms. Ot 
tlie emperors who succeeded 
Tai Tsung, theie was not 
one who showed ainlitj^ equal 
to raising the fortuiujs of the dynasty. 
The majoiity were under the dominion 
of their Ministers or favourite eunuchs. 
Such strength as the empire possessed 
was needed to re]K'l the incursions of 
Turcoman and other invaders, or to 
})ut down rebellions in the provinces. 
In 880, one ol these provincial governors 
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ra))tuie(l the ca])ital, Cban^-an, lioni 
which the Ein| ei )i luid tied, and pio- 
ciaimcd himself luler ol ( Inna with the 
dynastic title Ta ('hi, hut in 8S4 he 
was deteated by au\ili<iiv tiooiis called in 
troin the 1'aitar nations adioining the 
Chinese frontier, and was sLnn by his own 
adherents. 

The commandt‘1 of th(*se troo])s, Li-keh- 
yun^, was the son ol a chi(‘ltain of a tube 
()i 1 iircomans, called Sha-to, who occupied 
a legion near Lake Balka^h. In 8^7 
they assisted the ( hinese in repelling a 
Tibetan invasion, and lathei and son were 
among the foieniost detendeis ol the house 
of Tang in its tioubles. 

Meanwhile, th(‘ duel ])ower in the state 
resided in the hands ol difteumt generals, 
and the Empeioi bec'ame little intne than 
a pawn the posst's^ion ot wliu h gave the 
holder the advantage in the 
Royal awn g^nie l\lc)ved about rapidly 
from one ])lace to another 
at the will of Ins happy 
possessor, he was pursued by the opponent 
with equal rapidity. At one time to ])re' 
vent his esca])e he was shut u]i in an non 
building by eunuchs, but at last he was pul 
to death (905), and one of his younger 
sons was declared Emperor; a post which 
he held for two years, when he resigned the 
throne to the real ruler, Chu Wen. 
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The lollowing table gives the names o 
the difterent emj)eiors in the Tang dyna^t3 
and the date ol tluMr accession. Tlu' nann 
given IS the miao huo —that is, the nanii 
conferred on them allt'r death. Thi 
name ot their leigns {hicn Juw) wiv 
subj(‘ct to lierpK'iit changes, and is thei'e 
fore not gi\'en here. 


Kao Tsu 

618 

Shun Isung 

80 

'Jai Isuni; 

o_>7 

Hslt'll '1 MUlg 

8o( 

Kao Isunj; 


M u '1 

8j 

( I ''Uisg 

(>84 

( Imifi 1 sung 

8j 

Juilsuiig 

OSj 

\\ t*n Tsung 

8j, 

Wu Hou 

684 

1 Wu 1 sung 


Hs\iau i'suu}; . 

71 t 1 

IKuan 1 sung . 


Su Tsuii" 

7^6 : 

1 1 sung 

8()( 

J .11 1 sung 

70 ^ 1 

1 H SI '1 sung 

87. 

U* Isuiig 

780 

1 ( hao '1 sung .. 

881 


( hao Hsiian "I'l 905 


Wu Hou who reigned fr()!n 684, was flit 
Empress who usutped the throne ol Ju 
Tsung for twenty years. 

LATKR LIANG DYNASTY (907-923) 

The destruction ot the Tang dynasty 
loosened the bonds of governme^nt through 
out the enqiire. The Prince of Liang, tin 
new Emperor, was unable to extend hi 
j)ower bej/ond Ho-nan and Shan-tung 
Among tho«e who refused to recognise hi 
title were Li-keh-yung m Shan-si, Li-ma( 
m Szechuen, and the Khitan chief Apaok 
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in Mcmgolia. Elsewhere, independent 
stales were foiming and gathering strength. 
On Ei-keh-yung’s death his '.on Li-tsun- 
hsu captured a great stiongliold of the 
Enijieior, and the lattiT, on his way to 
opjiose him, was killed by his own son. The 
oveithiow ol the Liang, which now seemed 
impending, was del.iyed by an invasion oi 
Shan-si by the Khitans, which coinjicdled 
Li-tsun*hsii to return to delend his own 
country; but in ()i() A.i). he rciu'wed his 
attack with succ'css, and in assumed 
the title Oi Km[H‘ror. 


The First 
Mention of 
Printing 


LATLR TWC. DYNASTY (OJ3-OJ4) 

The promise ot a vigorous lule wdiich 
the ])ievious hie oi the new soveungn had 
givcMi was soon bcdic'd. After his .u ces¬ 
sion h(‘ ga\t‘ him'.ell up to indulgence and 
[ileasurc*, and c'ventually he w'as killcnl m 
a fight m his owm palace arising out ot a 
rebellion led b\ on(‘ ot the jilay-actois 
whom 1 h‘ had made his assoc i.itc‘s and 
tiicnids. His succc'ssoi was .dso ot Tlik'o- 
man desccnit, and had been adopted liy 
Li-ktdi-yung. Horn ol unknown paunits, 
who had deseited him, it is lemarkable 
that in his leign occurs the 
lirst mention (()^].2) ot ]muting. 
Histoiy makes no mcmtion ot 
the inventor oi this .111 or ol 
the date* ol the invention, but lecoids th.it 
the nine edassa s wen* jmnted by imperial 
oiders Iroin wcxiden blocks, and sold to 
th(' ])ubla . This Emjieroi is spoken oi as 
a gentle, jx'ace loving man, and he died a 
natur.il cleath His children possessed 
neither his ability nor his character*. In 
self-defence their genei ahssimo, Shih- 
ching-fang, raised the standard oi U‘bel- 
hon, and invited the Khitan chief to 
come to his aid. With the latter's assist¬ 
ance he cpiickly overcame all n^sistaiue, 
.ind by the aclxice oi the Khitan chiel 
then proclaimc'd himsell Emperor, calling 
his dynasty the Later Chin. 

LATFR CHIX DYNASTY ((^J5~94d) 


As tew’aid lor the seivic'e.s ol the 
Khitans, sixtecm depaitmeiUs m Shan-si 
had been handed over to them, and the 
payment of joc),ooo pieces ot silk annually 
Iiad been inomised. Demands lor fuither 
presents and the position ot sujienority 
assumed by the Khitan chief towards the 
new Emperor, made a collision almost 
inevitable ; and in the next reign war broke 
out. After overcoming a strenuous opposi¬ 
tion to their advance, the Khitans, who had 
now given their dynasty the name of Liao, 
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marched as far south as Kai-feng Fii, in Ho¬ 
nan, which they captured and looted. The 
Emperor was sent by them into banish¬ 
ment, and on their retiring to the north, 
he was succeeded by his coi miandcr-m- 
chief, Liu-chih-wan. 


Khitan 

Invasion 
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LATKR HAN DYNASTY ((H7-<)5'd 
The Emperor died the next y<‘ar, [ind 
was succceclc'd by his son. For a tunc* 
things went well w’lth him, and 
an invasion of Chih-li by the 
Khitans was successfully re¬ 
pelled by his genc'ial, Kuo-W’cn. 
Hut, nnjiatient oi the restraint laid upon 
him by the Ministers wdiom his lather had 
ivcommendcd as advisca's, he put three oi 
them to cleath, and ordered the C‘xt‘c iition 
of Kuo-wei. On the news re.*dung Kuo- 
W(*i, his aimy insisted on the deposition oi 
the Emperor, .and the scheme' wa> soon 
CMiiied into ctfect, thc'ii geiu'ial then 
assuming the throne'. 


I \1ER ( nor DYNASTY ((^51 e)()0) 

In the third yc'ar ot his reign the new 
EmjX'ior died He wais sncceedc'd by hi^ 
son, Shih 'rsung (c)54 c)()()), wdio showx'd 
ccmsid(*rable vigour in attacking the Khi- 
t.ans, from whom he rec'e)veTed some ot the 
cities assigned to them in Shan-si. He also 
bc'stow’ed attention u])()n the condition ot 
the poo))lt‘, and gave promise of being a 
good ruler. But he di(*d m a camj)aign 
ag.unst the Khitans; and his troops, 
retnsmg at such a ciisis to have' hi*, rhilel 
ol seven ye.irs old foi their emjieior, made' 
their genc-ral ('hao Kwaing-ym tlu'ii sove¬ 
reign, .ind j)iit the yelkm^ robe on him while 
asleep w'lth drink in his tent. 


sr\c; DYNASTY 

At the time of the', acc:ession of Thao 
Kw^ang-yin, or Tai Tsu (9bc)-()75), there 
seemc'd lobe, little prospect of the tenure of 
j)ower by his house ]>roving less et)hemeral 
than that of his predecessors. While the 
struggle lor su])remacy in North China had 
been continuing, the regions soutli and 
west were divided .among seven 
houses, wdio ruled them m a 
good degiec of .security. Fu¬ 
kien was held by the King ot 
Mm, Kiang-nan by that of Wu, Sze-chuen, 
An-hui, Kan-.su, Kwang-tung and Ching- 
chou (on the Yangtse, west of Hankow) 
were governed by different generals of 
note ; and in the north the Prince of Han 
and the Khitans threatened danger at any 
time. The Emperor himself came of a 
family that had held high posts under 
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the Tang dynably, and he liad specially 
distinguished himself by rescuing his 
sov^ei eign—vShih Tsiing—from danger when 
surrounded by enemies m a disastious 
battle against the Khilans. Now m 
accepting the throne, he made it a condi¬ 
tion that the lives ol the child e\-Em])eror 
and other members of the Imj^enal 

_ . family should be sjxired. He 

The Empire 

A^~ ])ortions ol the empiie 

^ ® whu h wen‘ under indepeiu.Ent 
rule, and to unite them m one whole. 
Alter dealing very cpiickly with two 
rebellions m Shan-tung, the Emperoi 
tiiriK'd his att('ntion to the Pi nice ol Han 
in Shan-si, over whom some success w'as 
obt.lined. An army was then thrown into 
'^/e-ihuen, and in the course ol -«i\t\-si\ 
‘lays its cajiital was t.iken and its king 
WMs a piisoner on his w'ay to the EmptMor. 
He then lenew'ed the attack on the Priiue 
nl Han, but with only jiaitial su( cess, 
(wving to assistance giveii to tlit* pnnee 
by the Khitans. Ibit Kwang-tiing and 
Kwang-si, which weie held by the janue 
ol the Southern H.in, weie subdued in 
(>72 ; and the prince ol the Southern 
I ang at Nanking made liis submission 
to the Emjieror, a submission winch, in 
075, was eiiloK'ed by arms. In (17(1 the 
J^mperoi died, and, in accordance with 
adv'ice given to him early in his leign by 
Ills mother, he h.id nominated a biother 
instead ol a son <is his successor 

The new empcaor, Tai Tsung (97b- 
w^as more successtul tliaii his 
brother in his camjiaign against the 
Prince ol Han, who, after a vigorous 
dcicMice, surrendered his cajatal. Tai- 
VLian-tu, to the* Imjierial troo})s Em- 
boldcmed by his success, the Em})eror 
sent a large army across the Liao River 
into the country ol the Khitans, where 
it sustained a great defeat. In c)8i the 
Khitans in their turn attacked Shan-si, 
and without success. Then in 98b another 
... disastrous campaign w'as tought 

f ** iip:ainst the Khitans near 

Empire* Peking. It would seem, how¬ 
ever, that some imiiression was 
made upon the Kbit an jiow'er, as a subject 
tribe, tlie Nu-chi or Ju-chen, who alter- 
WMi'ds rose to such grc'at jiower, sent to 
the Sung Couit offering to tender their 
allegiance il Ihe Khitans were defeated. 

VVhile his armies were fighting for the 
enlargement of the cmjiire, the Emperor, 
like Ills brother, gave great attention to 
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the government of his peojie and to their 
jirosj^erity. But a rebellion, arising out 
of misgovernment m Sze-chuen, saddened 
the last years ol his reign. 

Chen Tsung (()()8-i022) succeeded his 
lather. A serums invasion by the Khitans 
was checked only by a money payment. 
In JenTsung’s reign (1023-106 j) a second 
invasion w’as threatened. To avert this 
the jiaynu'iit was further increased liy a 
treaty couched in somewhat humiliating 
language, but a rebellion at home made 
jieace at any jirice a necessity. The 
lebellion was overcome, and a subsc^cjiient 
invasion ol Kw'ang-si by (\xiiin-China 
was repelled. With the exception of the 
northern portion ol (iiih-li, winch, in¬ 
cluding Peking, w'as pcMinancMitly held by 
the Khitans, and ol some outlying ])or- 
tions ol its dnnensicnis, the einjare had 
now been reuiutc'd, and the inclinations 
ol the dynasty tow'ards th(‘ cultivation 
ol ails and literature could be indulged. 

Ihe dynasty has been designated a 
“ jirotracted Augustan age ol ('hinese 
hteiatuie.” and in it the language and 
st\le of books may be said to have leached 
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then highest jioint. Sjiecula- 
tiv(‘ ])hilosophy siulcUmly C'ame 
into (cMstence, large encydo- 
p.edias were w'rittc'u, jioetry 


tloinished, commentaries on the classics 


were ])ublished, and imjiortant (atalogues 
of ('ollections ol diflc'rent objects of art, 
books, jnctuies and inscriptions wen* 
jirodnced. luider favour.ible influences 
ChiiU'se art giadually develojied. At 
the same time, retorms m the system of 
government wen* introduced. Among 
these the most lar-reaching and eventually 
injurious were State advances to farmers 
and a system ol univiu'sal militia enrol¬ 
ment, by winch the whole population was 
rendered liable to serve as an armed 


constabulary. The rapacity of the under¬ 
lings neutralised the benefit of the 
advances, and the enrolment system 
jiroved a burden through the exactions 
to which it gave rise, and the responsi¬ 
bility lor the offences of others which 
was laid upon all the members of the 
tithing. 

Ying Tsung’s reign (1064-1067) was 
marked by a difficulty with the Emjness 
Dowager, who had been called upon to 
act as regent during an illness of the 
Emperor, and was induced to resign only 
by the outspoken language of the Prime 
Minister, 
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In the reign-of vShen Tsung (1068-1086), 
a large extension oi the duties of the 
(rovernment was carried into effect on 
the advice of Wang-an-shih, a celebrated 
scholar, poet and statesman, who justifted 
himselt by the institutions recorded in the 
“ Chou Li,” or “ State Regulations of 
the Chou Dynasty,'’ which h<^ adopted as 
his model. In addition to the reforms 
mentioned above, he jiroposed that taxes 
in future should be peal m kind, and that 
any surplus of inodiu e above local needs 
should be bought up l)y the Slate and sent 
by it lor sale in a good market. He also 
proposed that, instead of contiibuting 
lorct*d Ld)()ur for carrying out ])u])lic woi ks, 
each family should ])ay a lav ratecl on the 
})roperlv it possessed. In older to asiei- 
tain this^ the value ot ])i()])eity wa^ to be 
declared to the local oftuial, and if tlie 
vahu‘ wa-. understated fiiK's were imposed, 
ot which a third went to the infoimer. 
The ojiportiuuties tor ojiiaesNion and 
corruption affordi'd by these* ineasuies 
rendeied them most distasteful to the 
])eopli‘, and j)iev(‘nled them fiom jiio- 
duemg the benefits to tlie St.ite which 
had been expected. While 
these rneasures of reform wen* 


Taxation 
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being debated and caiiu*d out, 
the* sti(*ngtli of the* neigh- 
boiiimg Poweis was ste'adily mcre‘asmg 
In 1074 a small ((*ssion of ternlory 
was made (o the Khitaiis, and m 
1082 A.D a seiious defeat wais ex¬ 
perienced at the hands of the Priiuc of 
Hsia, who lull'd over a I'angnt tribe in 
the present Oidos and Kan-'^u. A few^ 
years later (logo) the latter obtained the 
cession of some forts in Shen-si as the 
price of peace. 

Cheh Tsiing (io8()-itoo) sucTceded to 
his father's tin one at ten years of age. 
During his minority his mother acted as 
regent and, assisted by the celebrated 
historian, Sze-ma-kwang, abolished some 
ot the most unpopular of the reforms 
recently instituted. Hut his own rule 
was not so wise. Eunuchs again rose to 
positions of power, and undid some of the 
work done by the regent. 

Hui Tsung (1101-1126) in mi entered 
into a treaty wath the Nii-chi or Nuchen 
lartars for the destruction of the 
K hi tans, now known as the Liao Dynasty. 
The latter, not suspecting that the Nuchen 
would dare to rise in rebellion, made no 
preparations to resist them, and were 
easily defeated by their leader, Aguta, 


who in 1114 assumed the title of 
Em pel or, and gave to his dynasty the 
name ot Chin, or Km (gold). By 1125 
all opposition by the Khitans was over¬ 
come w'lth the exception of a small body, 
who, under their piince, were afterwards 
known as the Western Liao. But the Sung 
Emperor gamed nothing by Ins friend’s 
success, and his rejieated de- 
nva ers tulfilmcnt of the 

^ tc'rnis in .Shan-si and Chih-li, 
theLmperor^^^j^^^^^ had been immiisecl him 

in return lor his alhanc'e, irritated the Kins. 
The\ 111 their turn demanded tiayments of 
silk and silvc'i, which at first were con- 
cedecl But a sec'ond demand w'as rc'fused, 
and thi^ led tc* an luxa'^ion. which crossed 
the Yellow River and marclu'd n])on the 
( apital Kai-leng h'u On this the Emperor 
abdic lied and fil'd, leaving his son ('hm 
Tsung (ii2()) upon the till one to come to 
term- wath the* mvadeis. An immense 
mclemmtv wa> demanded and granted , 
but Its pa\ment m full jaoved impossible* 
at the tim< and an attempt wms m.ide to 
rise* against the Kms, wlio redurned to 
ca})ture the fpv and fake the Emperor 
and all his houst'hold awav with them as 
piisoneis '1 h(* Huai Rivc*r (Lat. 
wa*' jaacticallv .d this time the boimdarv 
betwc'eii tiic* two Powei^ 

SOI nil KN srx'i I)VN.\STY (II27 I280). 

KaoTsung (1127-1162), w'hcn the thioiic' 
bec.ime \acant through his bi other's 
captme, dc'clared hmist'lf Ivmperor, and 
removed the capital first to Nanking, and 
thc*n oil the a])ia*o.ich of the Kins, to 
Hang-cdiow, m C'he-kiang. Driven from 
this city, he* took refuge m one of the 
Islands on the coast. On this, the enemy, 
unable to get to his retieat, retned north¬ 
wards, and suffered st'verc* losses at the 
hands of the* lm})erial lorces m ciossing the 
Yaiigtse. The Emperor then returned to 
Hang-chow, and made a treaty with the 
Kins (1142) by whicdi the provmc'es 
wdnch they held were, with the 

® exception of Honan and Shensi, 

ff f ceded to them. The Kms, 

* who had suffered .severely at the 
hands of the Chinese, were now attacked 
on the north by the Mongols, with such 
effect that thirty-seven fortresses had to be 
handed over to this new enemy, and an 
annual payment made of cattle, rice, and 
beans. The powx^r of the Kms was also 
weakened by the assassination of their 
sovereign, and a short-lived rebellion 
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against his house, and it was at a time 
when fortune seemed to be smiling on 
the Sungs that the Emperor, having no 
heir, abdicated in favour of a descendant 
of Tai Tsii, the lounder of the dynasty. 

In the midst of all these turmoils, the 
philosojiher Chu Hi (1130-T200), while 
holding the ])ost ot (iovernor ol Nan- 
chang m Kiang-si, was re-i‘diting the 
historical work of Sze-ma-kwang, and 
composing the comment.tries on the 
classics which have tor tent lines been 
recognised as the oithodox iiittM pietation 
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Tow.irds the dost* ol the twellth cen¬ 
tury tile w.iis with the Kins became less 
lieqiient, tor the pn^ssure tioni the north 
demanded all the attention ol the Litter. 
'1 hen old lulers, the Khitans, were also 
ready to revolt against tlii'in. JEit it was 
not until th(‘ opening ot tlu‘ thirteenth 
century that the Mongols them- 
♦K**\i* I wiM'c' able to devote tlu^ir 

wholestn'ngth.evcm fora time, 
against tlicsr neighbours, the 
Kins They had liist to subdue the Naimans 
near the sources of the Irtysh, the pt‘ople 
of T.ingiit or Western Hsia, to the west ol 
the Yellow Kiver, and othei tribes m the 
west. The desert on the south of their 
c.ipit.il, K.irakorum, must, too, have acied 
111 some degree as a baiiiei against movc*- 
inents south. I 3 ut by 120b the founda¬ 
tions of the Mongol powtT in the west had 
b(‘en si'ciired, and the general, Temudjin, 
who h.id won such a semes of victories, was 
hailed by his vassals as (ienghis or Clunghiz, 
“ the (Greatest of the Cheat.” It is fiom 
tills time that his nugn over Chinese tcTri- 
tory is datc'd, but it w.is not until T210 
that he began hostilities against the Kins. 

Tins interval of ('omparative peac'e liad 
been utilised by the Sungs m stiengthening 
their army, and >1 1204 an attack had been 
made on Kai-fcmg Fu, the Km ca])it.il. Hut 
in this the Chinc^se were thoroughly dis¬ 
comfited, and tlici Kins followed up their 
siucH'sv by an attcaiipt to conquer Sze- 
clmen, wlic^ro treason was at woik in them 
favour. 

Idle yearly raids of the Mongols and the 
defection of the Khitans, who had given 
m their allegiance to Chinghiz Khan, forced 
the Kins to o])en negotiations for ]>eace 
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A Monk's 

Long 

Journey 


and to remove their cajiital from Chih-li to 
Ho-nan. This was lollowed by the capture 
oi Peking by the Mongols m 1215, and 
the Chinese, jduckmg uj) courage at this 
evidence of weakness, refused to pay 
tribute any longcT. The Mongols ]>romptly 
lollowed u]) their success by an advance 
on Kai-feng Fu; but, failing there, re¬ 
crossed the Yellow Rivcm* and 
dining the next few years 
secured their hold ol the 
country to the north ol theriver. 
Chinghiz himself was soon afteiwaids 
engaged m an expi'dition to Westtmi Asia. 
This, among other things, gave ck casion 
to the long lournc'V undcMtaken by ('hang 
Chun, a Taoist monk, v\ ho was held in 
gu‘al u*spe( t at th(‘ courts of the* Km and 
Sung, ("iimgluz. hearing ol his lami', s^nit 
him an invitation to Iiis court, and Cli.ing 
Chun lound himsc'lt obliged to travel 
through C^cMitr.il A^i.i to I^’isia and the 
lronlit‘rs ol India, where he imd the git'.it 
('oncjuc'ror. 'J'he story ol hi^ loiirney, ol his 
interviews with Chinghiz, wdiosi' fust 
question w,is. ” Have you a nic'dicme of 
iinmoi tahtv ^ ” .md the correspondeiu'c be¬ 
tween the sag(‘ and Climghi/, throw agieat 
light on the'countriiN tra\t'lsc^d, and also 
on the charact(*i ol the Mongol Fanjuuor 
Tlu'dc'aths ol th(‘ Km and Sung hhnpcMors, 
of C'hmghiz, and of the T.ioist sage all 
occ urred betw’ecm 1223 and 1227. On the 
death of C'hmghiz and the division ol the 
einpiie, m accoidaiu'e with his instruc¬ 
tions, among his sons, Ogot.ii, the* third 
son, had been assigned China Projier, 
Mongolia, 'fibet, etc., as his realm, and in 
1231 A.D. he led an army lor the cc)nc|ut‘st 
of Ho-nan. But Kai-feng 1 ^'u, the capital, 
rn.ide a clc'sjH'rate defence, wdiich was not 
overc'ome until 1233, though the Kin 
FZmperor had Heel. Contrary to Mongol 
us.igc% the* h\’es of the^jieojile - said to 
have numbered 1,400,000 familic's - were 
spaiecl The Km Jimjieror scMiii aftcM waids 
fell fighting at Tsai-chou, and his house 
clisa]q)eart‘d, until lour centuries 
later its descendants lounded 
the jiresent dynasty Tlu‘ Sung 
Ernjieror, jirofituig by these 
circumstanc e's and by an alliance wdiich he 
had made with Ogotai against the Kins, 
occu])ied Kai-lc'iig Fu and Loyang and the 
famous I'ung-kuan Pass near the Yellow 
River But this was not what the* Mcjngols 
had desired, as the result oi the alliance, 
and a war was engaged in which lasted for 
some years. 


Capture 
of a 
Capital 





SCENES ON THE GRAND CANAL AT PEKING H c wh.te Co. i.ondon 


The left picture at the top shows the Grand Canal and the East, or Chi-Haw, Gate of Peking. At the right of it is 
depicted the view looking west along the Yu-Ho Canal, connecting Peking with the Summer Palace Below on 
the left is xcproduced a photograph of the Yu-Ho Canal at the West Gate of Peking. The canal is bordered 
by willows for many miles Below on the right the scene is that looking north along the East Tartar City Wall. 
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Chinese do not mention their emperor 
by name dining his lifetime, but after his 
death some honourable title is conferred 
uppn him, such asTai-tsu((Tieat Ancestor), 
by which he is afterwards known. The 
title of the reign is coni erred upon it by 
the Emperor, and (‘vents occurring in it 
are dated by lh(‘ veai of tlu‘ reign — 
e.g,, first year of Chih-yuan. ll is, how¬ 
ever, not a ]'ersonal name, though Ire- 
qucntly used .is sucli bv Europeans. 

In 1255 Shen-si wi. added to the 
Mongol Empire, and in IJ30 tlu' c.imp.ngn 
w,is earned into S/e-chuen, where, after 


obt.iining consuk'iable success, ■\Iangu 
Khan died, during a siege ol Chung-kmg. 
The Mongols thereiijion withdrew. Kublai, 
Mangu’s brolhiT, was a' lh(‘ time in Kiang- 
si, and was obligeil to return to Kar.ikonim 
where a younger brother was disj)rting lin 
succession. Hn arrual ('TusIkmI all ()])])o^i- 
tion, and aftei being declared (ireat Khan, 
he moved nis capital to Peking (12^4) 
The complete conque'^t ot the Sungs 
was now didc mined upiui The first 
step taken was an advaru ^ njioii Hsiang- 
yang, on tln^ Han Kxver, in llujieh The 
siege of this and the neighbouring city 
of Fancheng lasted tor several yeais. but 


Expansion 
of Mongol 
Dominion 


at k'ugtli tiieir captuie was 
etfected. 'fhe l.dl oi Wuchang 
.Liid tlie tow’ns near it soon 
iollow'cd, and the Mongols, 


under Havan, then gc'iiei al, i out iniu'd t htnr 


advanee along the Vangtse. Nanking fell 


.almost wathout a struggle, and the Chinese 


fleet in the river w^as destroyed. Soochow 


.soon shared the same late, and, finally, 


Hang-cliow w.is taken, and the Emperor 
('ajitured (1276 A.n.), and earned awsiy 
prisoner to the north 


But the end was not yet. Some princes 
of the vSiing line still lemained. One 
of them w'as declared hmijicror, and 
the loyalists gathered round him at 
Foochow, where tor a lime he made 
his home. Some successes were obtained 


over the Mongols, the most im])ortant 
being the recapture of Canton for a tune ; 


The Fate 
of a Prime 
Minister 


but their remorseless advance 
still continued, and the Em- 
])eror fled south, wdiere he died. 
Another child of the Sung 


tamily w\as made his successor, and the 


last stand was made at Yai-shan, an 


island oj^posite the western estuary ot 
the Canton Kiver. When deleat cami' 


there the Prime .Minister, Lu-sni-ln, 


clas])ing the boy in his arms, jumped into 
the sea, and w’as diowaied, together w'lth 
thousands of the supporters ot the Sung 
cause (1270 A.n.) 


vr i\ nY\\srY (i2t)o-T3t).S) 

The Mongol Empt'iois h.ul .die.idy lu'eii 
m.isters ol the Noith ot China since the 
overthrow' ot tlu' Kins in 1234. during 
then pursuit of the Snug Empeior 
tioojis had been despat* hed to Iht* 
west and south ol N.inking to crush 
such armies as weie still loyal to him. 
Alter moving his capital to Pt'king, Knbl.ii 
(i2bo-i3()5) had adojited the title ol 
Yu.in lor Ins (hnasty (1271). .Not 
content wath adding Southern t Inna 
to his dominions, he had sent twY) lU‘els 
to Jajian to dtanand its snlmiission and 
landed tioops m Km-shiu ; but these 
ventures had jiroved disastrous, and the 
second fleet, wath the troops on board, 
w'as cntiiely lost in a sloim (i2<Si). 
After ciushing the Sung Dyn.isty, Kublai’s 
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N.xmt of Kukr 

Kii-n 

IkH-iii 

'1 itlc of rm'ii 


'I'ai Tsu 

I 2 ( 0 

j 

Teinudjin or ( hingliiz Khan 

Tell Tsu 111; 

1220 


Ogotai, son ol ( hmghiz, and brother of Djuchi, 

( hagatdi, and J nlui. 

TiiiK Tsiin^ 

‘ 1240 

— 

Kuyuk or Giiyuk, son of Ogotai. 

llsicn Tsuiiji 

12; I 

— 

Mangu, son of 'i'ului. 

Shih Tsu 

I 2 f)() 

laiih-yu.'in 

Kublai, brother of Mangu. 

C hoiif; Tsung | 

1205 

1 

[ Yuan-cheng 

'Janierlane (Timur tfie Tartar), grandson of 
Kublai 

Wu 'J'sung 

1508 1 

( iiili-t.i 1 

Ai-yu~li, a great grandson of Kublai. 

Jen Tsuiig . , 

i 

Hiiang-ching and Yen yii ! 

Tu]>-tmiur. 

Ying Tsung 

J ^ 2 J 

('hih"C.liili j 

Shotepala, murdered by conspirators. 

Tai fiug-ti . 

1 5.24 ' 

Tai-ling and Chih-lio i 

Ycsun-timur, great-grandson of Kutilai. 

1 

Ming Tsung . 

18^0 1 

1 T'len-h 

Won IT 1 

j 1330 

I Chih-shun 

\ All hut the last in the list are the Mongolian names 

j 

Shun Ti 

' 1333 

1 

' Yuan-tung, Chih-yuan, 
and Chih-cheng 








KUBLAI KHAN 

By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


/^Xl^ day iii die siiiiimer of 1797, at a lonely farinhoLise in 
l)e\onshirc, C'olendj^re sat rcadini^^ “ Piircha^’s IMl^i^riinai^e.’" 
Jk'in^ indisposeil, an anodyne had been administered to him, and 
from the effects of this the poet fell asleep, at the moment that 
he was readinj^ “Here the Khan Kiitjlai comm.indcd a palace 
to be built, and a slatel\ garden thereunto, and thus ten mile^ of 
fcM'tilc ground v\ere enchased within a wall.” On wakiii”, Colcridc^c 
apjieared to have a vivid recolU^rtion of a ] 3 oem he had written in 
a dream, and, takmi; up pen and paper, he wrote denvn these lines, 
now become immortal • 


In \aii.i<lu did Kublrii Kluin 
\ })Umsiiu *di)ni(' d« cro* 

Wlu'K tlic satnti iivcr, lan 

J Inoiigh cavcnis incasiijdess to man 
Down to a sunless s(‘a 
So twice live links oi lertile gtoniid 
Witli walls .ind towels w'cre girdk'd 
lound 

\nd tlu'H were gardens In iglit w ith sinuous 

I ill-. 

W lu le blossomed maiiv an incense-beaniig 

II '‘e , 

\nd lieie \’ei(' iou sts aiKU'nt as the 

hills, 

I'nlolding siiiuiv spots ol gieenery 

Hut oh ' that dtij) romantic chasm whuh 
skinted 

Down the gieen hill .ithwait a redarn 
covei ' 

A savag< plan ' as holv and encheinti'd 
As e’er bene ilh a waning niooi was 
haunted 

Hy woman wailing lor hei demon-lover ' 
\ik 1 lioni this chasm with ceaseless tui- 
moil s<'ethm.g. 

As if tins eaith in fast thick jiants were 
breathing 

A mighty tountain moim iillv was forced 
Arind whose swdt liall inb'inutted Iniist 
Dug( iragnients vaulted like rebounding 
hail, 

Ol (.hafty gram beneath the thiesher’s 
/lad 

Anti ’mid these dam mg rocks at once and 
ever 

It (lung up momently the sacred iiver 


Five miles meaiideimr with a ni.izy 
motion 

Ihiough wood and dale tlu saeied ini'r 
lan, 

'Iheii leacheil the caverns measureless to 
man, 

\nd sank m tumu'i to a Idtdess ocean 
\iid ’imd this tumult Kublai luanl bom 
tar 

Aucestial \dices ])rc)])h(‘sying wa> ' 

I h(‘ shadow of the domt of p'easure 
Moated midway 00 the wava s , 
Where a as heaid thi“ mingled 
measure 

Fioni the fountain and the t aves 
It was a nniacl(‘ ol lare device, 

A sunny' ]iledsuie doim' witli cave-, of 

K < * 

A dainst I with a diileniKi 
In a vision onc(‘ T saw 
It was an MiV'.sinian maid, 

And on h( r dMlcmn-r she played, 

Singing of Mount \bora. 

( ouid 1 re' ive within me 
Her syinjihony' and song, 

To such a deep delight ’twould win 
me 

'I'hat w.th nmsic lOud and long. 

I would build that dome m an 
That sunny dome * those caves of ice ' 
And all who heaid should see them thc're, 
And all should ciy, Heware ' Beware ' 
His Hashing eyes, his Hoatmg hair l 
Weave a circle round him thrice. 

And close your eyi'S with holy dread, 

Foi he on hoiu'y-dew hath fetl, 

And drunk the milk of r.iradise. 
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were also 

Domestic 
Policy of 
Kublai Khan 


attention in China was given to piotecting 
the country against floods tiom the Yellow 
River and to extending what we know 
as the (Irand Canal trom tlu‘ Yellow 
River to Tientsin. The lattei gieat 
work was accomjdished in thiee vi‘ars. 
The southern and older portions ot the 
canal—t.f., Irom tlu‘ Yellow Ki\ei to 
Chinkiang, and theiue to llang-cliow— 
deepcMied and im[)roved 
The Yuan dynasty, like those 
ol its ])rt‘decess()is the Kins 
and the Khitans, was hlnaal in 
its encouiagi'inent ot hteia- 
ture. The arts and scuMices also nourished 
and men ot talent were invittnl to its 
court fioin the most distant regions 
In Kublai’s reign a new wiitten chaia(tt‘r 
was invented toi the Mongol l.inguagt*, 
and the classics were translattsl into 
Mongol. But l)(‘tor(' the end ol the d\ nast\ 
this stylo of writing was supeiseded by a 
modifi ation of the Ihgui, wliuh h.is btvn 
letamed to the piesent time as that oi the 
Mongol. The i)lays ot this ]H‘iiod have 
attained a lasting celebrity, and novels and 
romaiu'cN, including the lamoiis “Thiee 
Kingdc^ns ” and tlie “ Slnii llu ('hiian,” 
were them first produced and obtained 
a lasting {lojiulaiity. 

Fortunate in most things, the Mongol had 
also the good toitune ot having the story 
of his times told by the grcMt \'enetian 
traveller, Marco Polo, who, between 1.^73 
and 1292, visited the coast and it a veiled 
throughout the empire. Dining his 
reign Kublai concpiered Buima and 
frequently invaded Cambodia and Annam. 
Tibet was so c'omjdetely under his rule 
that the ex-Fmj>eror ol the Sungs was 
sent there as a prisoner. Korea was 
annexed and used as a place' of enib.irka- 
tion for attacks upon Japan : and Mongol 
armies under Khans, wdio nominally 
owned a siijneme head m Kublai, W'ere It'd 
to VH'tory acioss the Persian 
Cult and even to the I'onhnes 
ol Austria. Great as a soldier, 
he w^as also grc'at as an ad- 
and China lound m him a 
encouraged education and 
advanced civilisation. 

Timur, on succeeding to his grand¬ 
father’s threme (i2c;5-i 508), issuetlan edict 
commanding Mongols and Chinese to hold 
Confucius m the highest reveience. The 
land tax was greatly ieduced, a com¬ 
mission was apj)ointed to examine into 
the conduct of officials throughout the 
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Kublai Khan 

mimstrator, 
ruler who 


empire, and consequent on its leport 
an immense number of the latter were 
rc'moved irom their posts. 

The reigns that lollowed st'cm to 
indicate by their short duration that 
power was gradually lalling from the 
hands of the Mongols , and such w^as 
actually the case, although it was not 
until IJ24 that the murders ot emperors 
which customarily iieralded the downfall 
ol dyn.isties began. In vSium Ti’s rc'ign 
(i V)d~idb8) misgovcrmnent in the ])io- 
vincc's and extravagance m the ]>,ilace 
were act'onqxmied by disastrous Hoods, 
c'arthquakes, and othc'r portents evi¬ 
dencing tlu' displi‘asure ol Heavc'n 

Rebellions took place in many of the 
])rovm(es. Among them W'as one in tlu' 
Yaiigtsze \ .illey, lieaded by Kuo Tzn- 
hsmg a military c'ommandi'r, under whom 
a lieutenant mimed ('im Yuaii-chang scion 
made tiimsell consjucuous. Tht' filter 
had bc-en an .ittendant or a jiriest m a 
Bucldhisi temjilc' in An-hui. Attiacted by 
Kuo’s lame, hc' c'nlisted under the geneial, 
and on the hitlers death in T .;=)3 su(- 
c't'edc'd to his command and marcht'd 
upon Nanking. wHiich w^as easily capturc'd. 
_ . „ Subsc'ciiient \ictories over Im- 

of the penal tioojis left him li«‘e to 

^ , deal wath the rival claimants 

lor pow't'i. His siiccc'ssc's ovc'i 
thc'in weic* helped by file t)o])iilanty W'liK'h 
hc' gamc'd lioin his treatment ol the* 
chstiicts which he c'oncjLiered. In ijb 3 his 
powc'f had mc'i eased to such an extcait 
that he made jireparatioiis for the expul¬ 
sion ot the Mongol dynasty, and sent one 
army to marcdi direct ujicm Peking, while 
tw'o othei armic's were operating in the 
south and north-w'est. All opposition on 
the wiiy was o\c‘ic'ome, and Chu Yuan- 
c hang, who had alieady declared hinistdl 
Frnpeior, c'lilc'red the capital of the Yuans, 
thus le-establishing a Chinese dynasty, to 
wdiic'h he ga\'e the name of GTeat Ming. 


MINI. DYNASTY (1368-1644) 

Hung-wu (1308-131)8), to whom was 
attcTwards given the name of Tai-tsu 
((ireat Ancestor), was iorty years ot 
age when hc' c'ntcred Peking. He at once 
set to work to check extravagance and 
prennote education. The ]:)alace ex])enses 
were greatly reduced, libraries were esta¬ 
blished m the j^rovincial capital, and the 
Imperial College (Han-hn) received special 
privileges and honours. Measures were also 
taken by him to complete the overthrow 



THE EMPIRE RESTORED 


of the Mongol power and of all re¬ 
maining pietenders to the throne. 

The cx-EmjXTor was pursued into 
Mongolia, wheic he died in 1370. His 
wife and eldest son were shoitly aittT- 
wards ca})tured and sent as ])rison(M-s to 
Nanking, which had now been made Ihc 
cajntal; but a younger son sur\ived until 
13()0, when he was murdered Tlie ])io- 
vmces of 
S h a n - s ], 

S h e 11 - s I, 
and Y u n - 


s 11 b d u e d , 
.ind a Ja¬ 
panese laid 
on the coast 
wasiejx lied, 
rile einjaie 
was divided 
into thirteen 
pro vin('('s, 
and a}i]X)int- 
in e n 1 s to 
othce w’ere 
in a d (' t o 



prisoner at Nanking escaped in a priest’s 
diess to a monastery m Szcchuen. Troubles 
in Mongolia and rebellions in Tonqum occu- 
])ied Yung-lo during the greater part of 
ins reign, and in 1408 and 1410 the 
Jajianese repeated then attacks upon the 
Chinese coast and that ot Liao-tung. In 
1421 the capital w'as leinnved from Nan¬ 
king to Peking, and in 1424 the Em- 

_ _ ])eror died 

wliile on a 
camjiaign 
against tlie 
M o n g o 1 s. 
(hi anotluT 
1 1)(‘ ] 11 o n 

1) i e a k 111 g 
out in Ton- 
(|uin m 142b, 
the Empe- 
roi. Hsuaii- 
te , (let(U - 
niined tor 
tlie iiitun' 
not to Hi¬ 
ss OF KUBLAI KHAN 

ustratmer th^* travels of Marco Polo gO\ C 1 


, . THE STATELY PROGRESS OF KUBLAI KHAN ^ ,, 

in a (1 ( lO ^ repioduction of an ancient print illustratiiifir the travels of Marco Polo gOVClil- 

deiK'Ud on representing the great Mogul Empeioi m a portable chamber carried by in.ilt blit to 

I ^ ^ four elephnnts The giotesque repiesentation of the elephants is interesting | ^ lit lit 


and fitness inoie than on tlu' lesults ol 
I'Xtiimihitions. 

Hiing-wu was succeedt'd by his grand¬ 
son, Chien-wrii, who, alter d severe Ctim- 
paign, was defeated l»v his untie. Yung-lo, 
and when on the ]X)int o( being made a 
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Hung-\vu 
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( liien-weii 

(dicug Tsu .. 

J 4 ‘»> 

Yung lo 
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11 iing-hi 

Hsu.iu Tiling 

14 JO 

1 Isiian te 

Ymg I Ming 

1 1 ^0 

C he.ig tung 

1 ,n J snug > 

C hmg 1 1 f 

1 I'^o 

( lung t 11 

Ymg '1 sung (n’suiui d 

14;; 

'J len ^’iun 

government) 

HsKMiTsiing 


C I'e’ig-hn.i 

I Isiao 'I sui g 

14.SS 

1 lung (lull 

Wu 'J'suug 

J 

( l.eng-le 

Shill Tsung . 

1 5J2 

C lu.i-i lung 

IMu 'I'siing 

1 ^07 

Lung clung 

Shell Tsung 


Wandi 

Kwcing 'J's’ing 

1 Ojc) 

' 1 .n-cluing 

Hsi Tsung 

1 OJ 1 

M len-chi 

C'huang Ineli-ti 

iOjS 

t hung-cheiig 


Notk The Imiijxtois of this and the piesent 
dynastv are so much more familiar hv the title 
of their reigu than by then dynastic title that 
111 tht‘be pagi'S th(‘y arc henceforth spoken ot bv 
the lormei a^. though it weie a peisoiial name 


With asserting his claim to su/eiainty. 

In 1449 the Empeior ('heng-tung had 
the mislortune to be inadi* ]uison(.*r by 
IMongols w’lio had dett'ated Ills army, 
and as tliev refiisinl to lekasi him, 
tliougli bis ransom had luvn paid, Ins 
younger brotluM w.is laised to the tin one, 
W'hKli 111' lieltl until his deatli. ('lu'iig* 
tiing, who iiad meanwhile been rek-asecl, 
now' icsuined the got'ernmenl of the 
einpne, but in the ho[X‘ ot lH*tt(‘i foilune 
rli.iiiged the name of Ins nugn to Tien- 
slmn. I Iung-( lull’s reign (1488 i5o()) w’as 
niaiked by tlu‘ nrotc'ry oi llami, m 
Western K.m-sn, w’hieh had been caj)- 


tined by a Taitai chiet who thought he 
w^as too tar icmovcd Irom the capital to 
be w'lthiii the reach of the govei ninent. 

'I his ac(]uisition was soon afterw’ai ds lost, 
and the fust hall of the sixteenth ( eiitury 
saw many other signs of w'eakncss lesult- 


Trotibles 
at Home 
and Abroad 


ing irom the mihieiKi* of 
eunuchs in the jialacc' over a 
young emjxM'or. ('hief among 
these troubles w'en' leb.llions 


in many of the provinces and tlie pressure 
which was constantly maintained by the 
Mongols on the North of China. To 
thes ‘ dangers were added attacks by 
japane.se fleets on Ningpo and the 
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neighl'ouring towns in Che-kiang. Towns 
were pillagecl (1550), and the idundcr car¬ 
ried away by the shijis ; and for some time 
no lorce (ould be collected sufficient to 


cojK' with the enemy. But in 1565 the 
Jajianese sustained so severe a reverse 
that they abandoned their visits tor a 


Peace Won 
by Arms and 
Diplomacy 


time; and in 1570 a liiendly 
arrangement was made with 
the Mongol chief which ])ut 
an end to the raids trom which 


the northern provinces had so long 
suffei ed. 


During this period the Portuguese had 
made then aj)|)earan('e in (dnna (151b) 
and had sent a mission under 1'home 


Fires to Peking (1521). A lavourable im¬ 
pression had been produced by the fair 
dealings of Ferdinand Andiade, who, after 
the conquest ol Malacca, had visited 
Canton ; bat tlie conduct ol Simao de 


Andrade, who succeeded him in 1518, had 
been so outrageous that the mission, on 
its return to Canton fioiii Peking, w.is 
detained, and Pnes and his companions 
weie put to death or died in confni<‘ment. 
Spanish vessels appeared m Canton 111 
1575, and a tew years later a mission was 
('es])at('hed by sea to Peking, but failed to 
get bi'vond the proviiui* oi Kwang-tnng 
The liteiatuit' ol the time, though jirohtic, 
IS not distinguished by oiiginahty of 
thought. Attention was ])aid rather 
to bringing to jierfection tli(‘ thoughts 
originated in earlier tunes, and compre¬ 
hensive woiks ol great merit were pub¬ 
lished. On account of the gieat difficulty 
of lighting upon any required subject in 
the 300,000 books which wiM'e stored in 
the Imperial library the Emperor Yung- 
lo conceiva^d tin* idea of jiroducmg a huge 
encyclopicdia. The jirojcct was enti listed 
to an editor assisted by a hundred and 
forty-seven sub-editois, but the work 
produced was on too small a scale to 
satisfy the Emjieror, and a much larger 
committee of scholars was appointed, with 
a commission to collect th * substance ol 


, all the classical, historical, phi- 
e or s losophical and literary works 
igges hitherto published, embracing 

astronomy, geography, medi¬ 
cine, the occult sciences. Buddhism, 
Taoism and the arts. Five editors, twenty 
sub-editors and 2,000 odd assistants were 
employed in this gigantic work (the table 
of contents alone occupied sixty books), 
the draft of which was cornjilcted and the 
first copy made in 140CJ. Two other 
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copies were made later, but it was never 
jirinted ; and fires m the j^alace have been 
res])onsible for the loss of two cojnes and 
a portion of the third. But 385 ancient 
and rare works havT been jireserved, 
through this cyclojxedia, which would 
otherwise have lieen lost ; many of these 
have be(‘n since rejirinted and exten¬ 
sively circulated. 

Science did not tlounsh during the 
dyihisty, but a great advance was made 
in the arts. Chinese enamel had been 
hist made during the Yuan dynasty, 
piolxibly introduced by foieign worknu'ii 
who had tiav^elled across Asia and set iiji 
their shops in the towns they visited. 
In the Mmg dynasty there was a revival 
of the art, and tlu* work produced is 
uniivalled foi boldness of di‘sign, com¬ 
bined with .1 striking depth and ]nnity of 
coloining. In the ciMamic art such 
advance was made that in the n ign ol 
Wan-h there w’as nothing, as the nativi' 
wntei's say, that could not be in.ule ot 
])orcelain The JmjH'iial l.u toi y .it ('hing- 
te-chen had been u'built by Jlung-wu, 
the foundei ot the dynasty; and fioin 


Ceramic 
Art and 
Painting 

made to 


this and othei factoiu's, ot 
which it and Ti‘-hua in Fu-kien 
now alone rein.un, an immense 
quantity ot porcelain wa^ 
Iinjierial order. In piiinting. 


the artists ot the time ar(‘ s])e(iallv 


leinarkable for technical finish and hai- 


monious colouring. In w^ood engr.iving 
also a high degree ol excellence was 
attained. 


During the dynasty, niteicouisi' with 
the West w^as kept up by sea; and in th: 
reigns ol Yung-lo and Hsu.in-ti‘ a famous 
(‘iinuch admiral sailed with his fleet to 


India, (\‘\lon and Arabia, down the 
Afiican coast to Magadoxu, and iij) the 
Red Sea to Jiddah. ^ 

In the reign of Wan-h (1573-1620), one 
ot the more energetic nilcr^ of this 
dynasty, tliiee events occuirt‘d of the 
greatest im[)ortance for China and the 
w'hole ol East Asia. In 1581 the first 
Jesuit came by sea to China. In I()i8 the 
Manchus, the descendants of the Km 


dynasty, which had bi‘en destroyed by 
the Mongols in 1234, ent(*red the modtnn 
district of Manchuria under Aisin Gioro, 


afterw'ard known as Tai Tsu, and settled 


m Hsmg-ching. At a later date they 
removed to Mukden (Shingking), whence 
the Chinese were unable to expel them. 
The invasion of Korea, between 1592-8, 
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THE FAMOUS TOMBS OF THE MING DYNASTY NEAR PEKING 

These views illustrate the leadingr features of the most celebrated of China’s imnerial hnriai nia,.«e *.u^ c u 

a ?omh n®"® animals, the second an interior o? one^of^the U^ifiS conUmmiJ 

m , and the third a fine archway. The illustrations are from photogfraphs by Frith and H. C. White Ca 
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THE MOST INTERESTING 
THING ABOUT CHINA 

By THOMAS CARLYLE 



B y far Ihc most mforcstinj; fact 1 hear about the ('liineM^ 
IS ()iie on which wi‘ cannot arrivt‘ at clearness, Init 
whicli excites endless curiosity even in tlu' dim state . tins 
n.imelv, that thc'y do attemjd to make their Men ot J.etters 
t]](‘ir (hivermas ! 

It would b(' lasli to sa\ one understood how tins was 
done, or with what decree oi success it was done. All such 
Hungs must be very i/usucci^sslul : ytd a small degiee o[ 
success Is ja'ecious ; th(‘ verv att(‘m])t liow piacious ’ 

1 h(‘n‘ dot's seem to be, all ovt'i ' lima, a mtae or less activt 
se.uch e\erywliere to discover the iiu'ii ol Icdeiit that grow 
nj) in the young gtuieiation. Scliools tlien' ait* lor (‘\’(‘i x'ont* 
a foolish sort ol training, yet still a sort 

The \ouths who distinguish tht'inselvTs m the lowt'r school 
are promoted into favourable stations in the higlu'r, that tht'v 
ma\' still more distinguish tht'inselves- forw.iid and torward 
it a])]>ears to be out ol th(‘se that the Oflicial l\*rsons, and 
inci])ient Tiovt'inors, are taken. 

'idlest* are tlu'V wdmm \hc\ try first. whotluT they cangoM'in 
or not And surt'ly with the bt'st ht)])e Itir they art* the 
nu'n that have <iliead\ shown intellect. Try them they 
h.ive not govt rnetl or athmnislered as yt't : ])(‘rha])s th(‘\ 
cannot ; but tlu're is no <loubt they limY somt* Laiderstaiid- 
mg—without which nt) man can ! Neither is Lhuleistanding 
A tool, as wa* are too a])t to figure; “ it is a Itcind wdnch c.m 
handle any tool ” 

dd\' these iiu'ii they are of all othtTs thelu'st worth t lying 
vSurt'ly tlit'ie is no kind of govt*inmt*nt, t onslitution, revolution, 
social a]iparatus or arrangement, that I know'of m this world, 
so piomisiiig to one’s scientific cuiiosity as this. 

The man ol intellect .it tin* to}) ot atfairs this is the aii]^ 
ot all i.onstitutions and ie\olutioiis, it they have any aim 
F()r th(' man ol true intellect, as I assert and belK'Vi* 
always, is tlu* noble-hiarted man wntlial, the tine, just, 
humane and yahant man. (iet him for governor, all is got, 
fail to get him. ttiough you had Constitutions jilentitul a^ 
blackberi les, and a Faihament in every vill.ige, then* is 
nothing yet got ! 




























THE END OF THE MING DYNASTY 

Defeated by Li Tzu-chengr, the Emperor Chiing-cheng killed his wife and daughters and hanged himself 


In' laj)an. fonod ( hiiici to soiul military 
to litT trihiitaiy slato, as she saw 
hei onn secuntv' tliieatenetl by tin* 
advance ot the Japanese. Her snppoit, 
tof^c'lher with the oli^linatc* lesislance ol 
the Koieans, lai^ed such obstacles in 
the })ath ot the Japanese that, attei 
,i (.iinpai|;n ot \aned fortunes and tiuit- 
les', diplomatic negotiations, the d\ing 
llidevoshi lec.illed his aimv to J.ijKin. 

In spite ol thi> indis])utabli‘ sue c c‘ss, the 
]\ling dynasty began heiuetoiwaid to 
decdine. The intluence ol tlic‘ eunuchs 
<ind of tlu‘ harem, winch had always been 
dominant in Peking, lapidly iiuleased 
under the wrakei empeiois J'roops and 
money weic lacking, and the iinasious of 
the ^laiuhus giew more 
Irecpient .ind more suc- 
cosstul In it)2j they 
w'ere in possession ot the 
whole ol Liao-tung, and 
in i() 2 C) they .id\anted 
as far as Peking and 
Tientsin, and were diivcn 
back (Hily alter a seveie 
struggle. X 



Tlit‘ tanpiie itself was m a geruTai state 
ot ierincmt Ktw'olts, partly due to }c‘ars 
ol laniiiu', biokt‘ out m Shansi, Hiijieh, 
and Sze-c'hiien, and wiiile the geneial Wii 
San-kiU'i w\is strivmg his utmost to 
])iot(Ht the northern Irontiei .igainst the 
Manchus, who were advancing under the 
command ot Tai d'sung, Li 'I'zu-i heiig, 
at the head ol a l.irgc* army ol 
lebels, m.irc hed u])on Peking, wTich 
k‘ll m if)44 aftei a slioit su'ge. The 
ICmj)eior riiung-cheng, wdio had ruled 
from i() 28 . and seiuns to have been 
an honoiuablc but weak ch.iracter, com¬ 
mitted suicide aflei killing his wile and 
daughters. Wuh him the Ming dynasty 
came to an end. Li T/u-cheng ])roclaimed 
^ lumsell Emperor, but on 
advancing to meet the 
Manchus, who had been 
joined by Wu San-kuei, 
w’as defeated and com¬ 
pelled to retreat west¬ 
ward, with such ])lundei 
as he could carry from 
Peking. 

Max von Brandt 
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